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Preface 


THE  FOLLOWING  study  consists  of  a  critical  analysis  of 
Thomas  Otway’s  plays,  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserv’d, 
and  a  detailed  account  of  their  history  on  the  London  stage; 
it  should  be  read  primarily  as  an  essay  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
taste.  Of  the  tragedies  written  during  the  Restoration,  two  alone — 
The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserv’d — survived  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
dramatic  fashion  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Every  great  actor  and 
actress,  from  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry  down  to  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
the  Kembles,  appeared  in  the  leading  roles  of  both  plays,  and  the 
annals  of  the  stage  are  replete  with  their  triumphs.  The  popularity 
of  these  plays  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  their  subse¬ 
quent  neglect.  As  a  manifestation  of  the  taste  of  playgoing  English¬ 
men  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries,  the  fate  of  Otway’s 
plays,  once  esteemed  as  second  only  to  Shakespeare’s,  is  quite  un¬ 
paralleled  in  English  literary  history. 

In  the  course  of  my  studies  I  have  incurred  so  many  obligations 
to  so  many  people  that  it  would  be  a  long  task,  though  a  pleasant 
one,  to  record  them  in  full.  To  Professor  Arthur  Colby  Sprague  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  I  owe  a  debt  which  is  greater  than  I  can 
acknowledge  formally:  without  his  trenchant  criticism  and  never- 
failing  encouragement,  this  study  could  not  have  been  brought  to 
its  present  state.  It  is  as  the  work  of  one  of  Professor  Sprague’s 
students  that  I  wish  the  following  pages  to  be  read.  I  wish  also 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  Professor  S.  C.  Chew  of  Bryn  Mawr 
for  his  good  counsel  on  numerous  occasions;  to  Professor  S.  J. 
Herben  of  Bryn  Mawr  for  his  invaluable  help  on  matters  of  style; 
and  to  Professor  Philip  W.  Souers,  formerly  of  Newcomb  College, 
who,  occupied  as  he  was  with  his  duties  as  head  of  a  department, 
was  never  too  busy  to  talk  with  me  about  Otway. 
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Introduction 


THOMAS  OTWAY  had  been  dead  about  a  year  when 
Robert  Gould  wrote  his  satire,  The  Play-House,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  an  onslaught  on  the  playwrights  of  the  day, 
paused  to  invoke  the  deceased  dramatist’s  memory  and  to  hazard 
a  prophecy: 

But  Thee,  my  Otway,  from  the  Grave  I’ll  raise, 

And  crown  thy  Mem’ry  with  Immortal  Praise; 

At  least,  Sweet  Bard,  it  should  Immortal  be, 

If  I  cou’d  reach  the  Clouds,  and  Charm  the  Ear  like  Thee! 

Thy  Orphan  and  Venetian  piece  Sublime 
Shall  ever  stand,  and  dare  the  Teeth  of  Time.1 

Time  has  put  Robert  Gould’s  verdict  to  the  test:  of  the  eleven  plays 
that  Otway  wrote,  T he  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserv'd  held  the  stage 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  They  established  his  reputation  beyond 
cavil;  in  1759  Oliver  Goldsmith,  voicing  the  opinion  of  most  gentle¬ 
men  of  taste,  declared  that  Otway  was,  “next  to  Shakespeare,  the 
greatest  genius  England  has  produced  in  tragedy.”2  Until  1768  edi¬ 
tions  of  Otway’s  works  kept  pace  with  editions  of  Shakespeare’s.3 
His  plays  became  models  for  dramatists  like  Nicholas  Rowe;4  they 

lThe  Play-House,  a  Satyr.  “Writ  in  the  year  1685”;  published  in  Poems,  1689;  sec¬ 
ond  edition  1697;  text  of  edition  of  1707  reprinted  by  Montague  Summers  in  The  Restora¬ 
tion  Theatre  (London,  1934),  pp.  306-307. 

2  Bee,  No.  8,  Nov.  24,  1759. 

’Editions  of  Otway’s  Worlds  appeared  in  1712,  1718,  1722,  1728,  1736,  1757,  1768; 
of  Shakespeare's:  1709,  1714,  1725,  1728,  1733,  1740,  1743,  1747,  1765. 

‘Among  the  plays  under  obligation  to  Otway  are:  Nicholas  Rowe,  The  Ambitious 
Step-Mother  (L.I.F.,  ca.  Dec.,  1700);  Charles  Marsh,  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt  (C.  G., 
Aug.,  1738);  Mrs.  Trotter,  The  Fatal  Friendship  (L.I.F.,  1698);  Mrs.  Pix,  The  False 
Friend;  or,  The  Fate  of  Disobedience  (L.I.F.,  1699);  Anon.,  A  Fatal  Secret;  or,  The 
Rival  Brothers  (L.I.F.,  printed  1704);  William  Dunlap,  Andre  (Park  Theatre,  1798). 
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provided  a  mine  of  examples  for  dramatic  critics  and  rhetoricians;5 
passages  culled  from  them  appeared  in  various  “Arts  of  English 
Poetry”;6  and  critics  could  say,  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  repeat,  that  the 
“striking  passages  are  in  every  mouth.”7  On  the  strength  of  these 
two  plays  Otway  enjoyed  his  fame  for  a  century  and  more.  Then 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  cooled,  even  to  the  point  of  distaste.  By 
1898  Saintsbury  could  write  that: 

in  [Otway’s]  own  time,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  beyond 
it,  Monimia  and  Belvidera,  the  heroines  of  The  Orphan  and  of  Venice 
Preserved,  were  among  the  most  favourite  parts  both  with  tragic  actresses 
and  their  audiences,  while  Venice  Preserved  at  least  has  kept  to  the 
present  day  a  traditional  reputation  as  the  best  tragedy  out  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  only  tragedy  of  great  merit  subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  Otway  that  the  validity  of  these 
praises  is  not  often  tested  by  reading.8 

The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserv’d  have  given  rise  to  the  widest 
divergence  of  opinion  among  literary  critics  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  thereafter.  As  a  comparison  of  the  opinions  of  A.  W. 
Ward,  Edmund  Gosse,  and  subsequent  writers  on  Otway  will 
show,  there  is  very  little  agreement  on  the  final  estimate  of  his 
plays,  or  on  his  significance  as  a  dramatist.9  As  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  his  plots  and  characters,  critical  analysis  has  brought  out 

6  See,  e.g.,  Charles  Gildon,  Miscellaneous  Letters  and  Essays  on  Several  Subjects  (Lon¬ 
don,  1694);  An  Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Stage,  1710  (The  Worlds  of 
Mr.  William  Sha\espear,  ed.  Nicholas  Rowe,  2d  ed.,  London,  1714,  IX,  i-lii);  The  Laws 
of  Poetry  (London,  1721);  Samuel  Derrick,  The  Dramatic  Censor  (London,  1752); 
Thomas  Wilkes,  General  View  of  the  Stage  (London,  1759);  Lord  Kames,  Elements  of 
Criticism  (Edinburgh,  1762);  Paul  Hiffernan,  Dramatic  Genius  (London,  1770);  Wil¬ 
liam  Cooke,  Elements  of  Dramatic  Criticism  (London,  1775). 

6  More  than  seventy-five  passages  from  Otway’s  plays  are  quoted  in  A  Collection  of 
the  Most  Natural  and  Sublime  Thoughts  of  the  Best  English  Poets,  1701  (affixed  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Bysshe’s  Art  of  English  Poetry,  3d  ed.,  London,  1708).  Numerous  passages  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Charles  Gildon’s  Complete  Art  of  Poetry  (London,  1718),  Vol.  II;  in  the 
Thesaurus  Dramaticus  (London,  1724),  2  vols.;  in  The  Beauties  of  the  English  Stage 
(London,  1737);  in  The  Beauties  of  English  Drama  (London,  1777);  and  in  The  Ele¬ 
gant  Extracts,  ed.  Vicissimus  Knox  (London,  1790). 

7  Morning  Chronicle,  March  8-10,  1757;  cf.  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  G.  B.  Hill  (Oxford, 
1905),  I*  246. 

8George  Saintsbury,  A  Short  History  of  English  Literature,  1898  (New  York,  1935), 
p.  500. 

9  Cf.  Edmund  Gosse,  Seventeenth  Century  Studies  (London,  1885),  pp.  290  ff.;  Saints¬ 
bury,  Short  History,  pp.  500-502;  A.  W.  Ward,  A  History  of  Dramatic  Literature  (Lon¬ 
don,  1899),  III,  416  ff.;  Bonamy  Dobree,  Restoration  Tragedy  (Oxford,  1929),  pp.  132- 
148,  et  passim;  R.  G.  Ham,  Otway  and  Lee:  Biography  from  a  Baroque  Age  (New 
Haven,  1931),  passim;  J.  C.  Ghosh,  ed.,  Worlds  of  Thomas  Otway,  Plays,  Poems,  and 
Love-Letters  (Oxford,  1932),  I,  39-40. 
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only  the  seeming  improbabilities  of  the  one  and  the  contradictory, 
unfused  traits  of  the  other.  Since  1850,  however,  the  literary  critics 
have  had  practically  no  opportunity  to  see  Otway’s  plays  acted. 
Their  criticism  records  impressions  of  the  printed  text,  perhaps 
interprets  the  text  in  the  light  of  current  critical  theories — unlike 
the  earlier  criticism  which  reflects  unconsciously  the  playhouse 
impressions  of  the  critic.  If  the  nineteenth-century  critics  took 
any  account  at  all  of  the  conventions  of  the  Restoration  stage  or 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  Restoration  audience,  they  could  only  con¬ 
clude  that  Otway  capitalized  on  the  taste  and  ephemeral  interests 
of  his  time  and  was  therefore  not  “universal”;  that  he  was  a  master 
of  stagecraft,  skilled  in  producing  sensational  and  melodramatic 
effects  in  the  theater,  and  was  therefore  not  a  great  poet.  “On  that 
side  ...  of  the  drama  which  is  not  literature  but  stagecraft,”  Saints- 
bury  has  said,  “Otway  has  very  strong  appeals.  ...  It  is  on  the 
literary  side  that  he  fails.”10 

That  a  play  should  produce  in  the  study  an  effect  comparable 
to  the  one  it  produces  on  the  scene  is  an  idea  which  has  gained 
ground  since  Dryden  wrote  his  famous  comment  on  Bussy  D’Am- 
boys;11  it  is  an  idea  that  might  have  astonished  some  of  those  older 
masters  of  the  stage  with  whom  Otway  has  been  compared  to  his 
detriment.  If  Shakespeare  intended  his  plays  to  be  read,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  little  pains  to  preserve  them  for  that  purpose.  In¬ 
deed,  his  contemporary  John  Marston  once  confessed  that  “only 
one  thing  afflicts  me,  to  think  that  scenes,  invented  merely  to  be 
spoken  should  be  enforcively  published  to  be  read,”  and  entreated 
his  reader  “that  the  unhandsome  shape”  that  his  play  “in  reading 
presents,  may  be  pardoned  for  the  pleasure  it  once  afforded  you 
when  it  was  presented  with  the  soul  of  lively  action.”12  It  may 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  standard  for  judging  Ot¬ 
way’s  plays  should  be  sought,  not  in  the  study  with  the  literary 
critics,  but  in  the  playhouse  with  his  peers.  And  in  the  playhouse 
Otway  held  his  own  as  long  as  the  older  poetic  drama  did — longer 
indeed  than  any  dramatist  but  Shakespeare.13 

An  adequate  interpretation  of  Otway’s  plays  cannot  be  arrived 

10  Saintsbury,  Short  History,  p.  501. 

11  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  The  Spanish  Friar  (1681),  The  Workj  of  John  Dryden,  ed. 
Scott  and  Saintsbury  (Edinburgh,  1884),  VI,  403-404. 

“Preface  to  The  Malcontent  ( Wor\s ,  ed.  A.  H.  Bullen,  London,  1887,  I,  198). 

1S  Massinger’s  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  revived  when  Otway’s  plays  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  decline  in  favor,  held  the  stage  until  a  later  date,  but  not  for  a  longer  time 
(see  R.  H.  Ball,  The  Amazing  Career  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Princeton,  1939,  passim). 
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at  by  the  process  of  aesthetic  abstraction.  Otway  wrote  his  plays  to 
be  acted  by  Betterton’s  Company  at  Dorset  Garden  before  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  restricted  and  prejudiced  audience.14  At  Dorset  Garden 
actor  and  dramatist,  it  seems,  worked  in  close  collaboration.  A 
seasoned  dramatist  like  Dryden  did  not  scorn  to  take  advice  about 
playmaking  from  so  judicious  an  actor  as  Betterton.15  And  Bet¬ 
terton  and  Mrs.  Barry,  it  is  said,  made  it  their  “Practice  to  consult 
e’en  the  most  indifferent  Poet  in  any  Part”  they  “thought  fit  to 
accept  of.”16  There  is  good  evidence  that  Restoration  actors  were 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  counsel  from  the  author:  for  instance, 
Downes’s  remarks  about  Betterton’s  Hamlet  and  Henry  the 
Eighth,17  Rowe’s  remarks  about  Doggett’s  Shylock,18  and  the  scene 
in  The  Rehearsal  in  which  Mr.  Bayes  is  shown  directing  his  own 
play.  If  Betterton,  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Barry  sought  the  advice  of 
Otway  and  handed  on  a  tradition  to  their  immediate  successors,19 
any  clues  to  their  interpretation  and  manner  of  acting  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  literary  interpretation  of  the  plays;  details  of  their 
performances  and  of  their  audiences  would  shed  light  on  Otway’s 
intention  and  help  to  complete  the  modern  reader’s  impression  of 
the  printed  text.  Similarly,  the  performances  of  later  actors  would 
show  by  contrast  how  Otway’s  plays  were  molded  to  different  act¬ 
ing  traditions,  as  well  as  to  the  tastes  of  an  age  for  which  they  were 
not  written. 

Otway’s  plays  cannot  safely  be  read  in  the  light  of  nineteenth- 
century  criticism,  which  is  after  all  but  an  expression  of  the  taste 
of  that  age;  neither  can  their  significance  be  determined  by  com¬ 
paring  the  opinions  of  earlier  critics.  The  literary  criticism  of 
Otway’s  plays,  from  the  Restoration  to  1850,  was  colored  by  the 
playhouse  impressions  of  the  critics,  and  to  quote  these  opinions 
is  to  reproduce  as  a  critical  estimate  what  is  at  best  a  description 
of  the  effect  produced  by  some  great  actor’s  interpretation.  When 

14  Gildon,  Art  of  Poetry  (1718),  I,  258. 

16  Cf.  Dryden’s  prefaces  to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  1679  (ed.  Scott  and  Saintsbury,  VI, 
257),  Don  Sebastian,  1690  {ibid.,  VII,  307),  and  Albion  and  Albanius,  1685  ( Essays ,  ed. 
W.  P.  Ker,  Oxford,  1926,  I,  279);  see  also  Colley  Cibber,  Apology  for  His  Life  (Every¬ 
man’s  Library),  pp.  80-81. 

18  Life  of  Betterton  (London,  i7ro),  p.  16. 

17 Roscius  Anglicanus,  ed.  Joseph  Knight  (London,  1886),  pp.  21,  24. 

18  “Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  William  Shakespear,”  Worlds  of  Sha\espear ,  ed. 
Nicholas  Rowe  (London,  1714),  I,  xix-xx. 

19  On  the  principle  of  imitation  in  post-Restoration  acting,  see  Lily  B.  Campbell, 
“The  Rise  of  a  Theory  of  Stage  Representation  in  England  during  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  XXXII  (1917),  164  ff. 
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Hazlitt,  for  instance,  writes  that  “there  is  a  mixture  of  effeminacy, 
of  luxurious  and  cowardly  indulgence  of  his  wayward  sensibility, 
in  Jaffier’s  character,  which  is,  however,  finely  relieved  by  the  bold 
intrepid  villainy  and  the  contemptuous  irony  of  Pierre,  while  it  is 
excused  by  .  .  .  the  loveliness  of  Belvidera,”  and  when  he  writes 
that  “the  character  [of  Pierre]  is  not  one  of  blunt  energy,  but  of 
deep  art,”20  it  is  not  his  interpretation  of  the  printed  text  that  he 
records;  it  is  the  stage  interpretations  of  Charles  Kemble  in  the  role 
of  Jaffier,  of  George  Frederick  Cooke  or  John  Philip  Kemble  in 
that  of  Pierre,  and  of  Mrs.  Siddons  or  Miss  O’Neill  in  that  of 
Belvidera.  The  same  may  be  true  of  Voltaire’s  critique  of  The 
Orphan,21  which  has  been  so  much  quoted  by  critics  of  the  play. 
If  the  late  nineteenth-century  criticism  is  an  index  to  the  literary 
taste  of  an  age  that  knew  Otway  only  in  the  study,  the  earlier 
criticism  is  an  index  to  the  genius  of  the  actor,  his  style  of  acting, 
and  the  taste  of  his  audience;  neither  is  a  just  criticism  of  Otway’s 
dramatic  achievement. 

For  Otway  perhaps  more  than  for  other  dramatists  of  equal 
caliber  is  it  true  that  the  reality  of  his  plays  lies,  not  in  the  printed 
text,  but  in  “the  soul  of  lively  action” — in  the  actors  who  bodied 
forth  his  characters  on  the  stage.  Much  of  the  one-time  effective¬ 
ness  of  The  Orphan  and  of  Venice  Preserv’d  was  no  doubt  due  to 
those  “false  beauties  of  the  stage”  that  are  “no  more  lasting  than  a 
rainbow”;  yet  the  plays  must  have  some  enduring  qualities  to  have 
remained  effective  for  nearly  two  centuries.  It  is  these  enduring 
qualities  which  the  dramatic  critic  would  study,  but  he  must  first 
seek  them  where  they  lie  buried  under  the  accretions  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  plays  for  two  centuries  by  actor,  audience,  and 
critic. 

20  Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  ( Work. *,  ed.  A.  R.  Waller  and  Arnold  Glover, 
London,  1903,  V,  355);  and  the  London  Times,  Oct.  10,  1817  (also  op.  cit.,  XI,  402). 

21  “Appel  a  toutes  les  nations  dc  l’Europe”  (1761),  Melanges  litteraires  ( Oeuvres 
completes,  Paris,  1879,  XXIV,  161  ff). 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY  critics  were  disposed  to  see 
in  The  Orphan  only  a  badly  constructed  plot  and  much 
indelicacy.  Saintsbury,  however,  has  said  that,  “unpresent¬ 
able  as  is  The  Orphan  to  a  modern  audience,  its  pathos  is  perfecdy 
true  and  just  in  itself,  and  much  more  tragic  than  that  of  Venice 
Preserved.”1  And  more  recently,  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree  has  called 
the  play  “the  most  Racinian”  of  Otway’s  tragedies:  “the  fable  .  .  . 
is  more  fit  to  bear  the  treatment  Otway  was  able  to  give  a  tragedy” 
than  is  that  of  Venice  Preserv’d,  which  is  “grandiose  and  sombre 
in  design,”  but  is  “continually  marred  by  his  preoccupation  with 
his  personal  troubles.”2  The  opinions  of  both  Mr.  Dobree  and 
Saintsbury  may  well  receive  careful  consideration  in  view  of  the 
many  critics  who  are  less  inclined  to  be  sympathetic.  Sir  A.  W. 
Ward,  for  instance,  feels  quite  strongly  that  the  story  of  The  Orphan 
is  “unsuited  for  dramatic  treatment,  helped  on  as  it  is  towards  its 
catastrophe  by  misapprehension  and  confusion  of  persons;  more¬ 
over,  it  is  disfigured  by  a  pruriency  of  treatment  which  .  .  .  has 
at  last  banished  it  from  the  English  stage.”3  He  points  out  that 
the  situation  which  formerly  called  forth  so  many  tears  is  “after 
all  only  one  of  a  distress  caused  by  a  brutal  deception  at  which  our 
gorge  rises;  and  the  source  of  pity  seems  vitiated  by  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  such  a  story.”4  Sir  Edmund  Gosse,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  fault  with  the  play  not  so  much  for  “the  indelicacy  of  the 
main  situation”  as  for  the  “many  faults  in  the  construction  of  [the] 
plot”: 

The  foolish  pretence  of  Castalio,  the  want  of  perception  shown  by 
Monimia,  the  impossible  and  ruffianly  crime  of  Polydore — for  which  no 

1  Short  History  of  English  Literature,  p.  501. 

2  Restoration  Tragedy,  pp.  142,  144. 

3  A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  III,  416. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  415. 
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just  preparation  is  made  in  the  sketch  of  his  character — all  these  are 
radical  faults  which  go  near  to  destroy  the  probability  of  the  story.5 

If  these  strictures  are  true,  they  indicate  a  plot  so  weak  as  scarcely 
to  merit  serious  consideration.  And  yet  theater-goers  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  did  not  boggle  over  the  probability  of  The 
Orphan ;  and  as  for  Polydore,  he  was  so  popular  that  the  part  was 
much  sought  after  by  actors  who  wished  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  public.6  Careful  reading  of  the  play,  however,  convinces 
a  modern  reader  that  these  criticisms  do  point  to  three  major 
difficulties  in  the  plot:  the  doubtful  probability  of  the  central  situa¬ 
tion;  the  apparently  unsatisfactory  motivation  of  Castalio  in  con¬ 
cealing  his  marriage — a  concealment  which  precipitates  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  the  play;  and  the  inconsistency  in  the  character  of  Poly¬ 
dore,  namely,  his  libertinism  and  his  suicide.  Each  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  brings  a  reader  face  to  face  with  the  chief  objection  to  the 
play,  its  morbid  moral  tone.  One  problem  in  the  interpretation  of 
The  Orphan  is  the  need  for  reconciling  these  difficulties  with  the 
play’s  former  popularity. 

Another  problem  arises  when  the  original  cast  is  considered  in 
the  light  of  recent  critical  comments  on  the  principal  characters. 
That  the  great  Betterton  should  himself  play  the  ineffectual  Cas¬ 
talio;  that  Joseph  Williams,  whose  name  figures  so  slightly  in 
theatrical  records,  should  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  charac¬ 
ter  as  Polydore;  that  the  elegant  and  distinguished  Smith  should 
play  Chamont,  “that  brainless  blusterer,”  as  he  has  been  dubbed — 
this  distribution  of  parts  immediately  raises  questions  about  the 
early  stage  interpretation  of  The  Orphan.  The  answers  have  a 
bearing  on  the  artistic  significance  of  the  play,  but  they  must  be 
sought  in  the  annals  of  the  stage. 

There  is  on  record  a  bon  mot  spoken  by  a  person  who  had  just 
seen  The  Orphan  for  the  first  time.  “Oh!  what  an  infinite  deal  of 
mischief  would  a  farthing  rush-light  have  prevented,”  said  he;  and 
in  these  words  Hermann  Hettner  finds  expressed  “the  most  devas¬ 
tating  condemnation  of  the  play.”7  Behind  this  sophisticated  in- 

6  Seventeenth  Century  Studies,  p.  290. 

"Thomas  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies  (London,  1784),  III,  195;  David  Erskine 
Baker,  Companion  to  the  Play-house  (London,  1764;  s.v.  Orphan),  and  Biographia  Dra- 
matica  (London,  1812),  III,  105;  cf.  John  Hill,  The  Actor:  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Playing  (London,  1750),  p.  256. 

7  Litteraturgeschichte  des  Achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  Ersten  Teil  (Brunswick,  1856),  p. 
94.  The  source  of  the  remark  seems  to  be  David  Erskine  Baker’s  Companion  to  the  Play¬ 
house  (1764;  second  edition  revised  by  Isaac  Reed,  1782;  third  edition,  Biographia  Dra- 
matica,  revised  by  Stephen  Jones,  3  vols.,  1812,  III,  105),  and  the  tone  is  in  keeping 
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credulity  lies  the  question  of  the  dramatic  probability  of  The 
Orphan. 

The  plot  turns  on  a  single  situation  precipitated  by  two  decep¬ 
tions;  it  veils  rape  and  incest.  For  the  theme,  Otway  had  dramatic 
precedents  notably  in  the  story  of  Mithridates,  which  Lee  had  re¬ 
cently  reworked;  in  the  story  of  Oedipus,  which  Dryden  and  Lee 
refurbished  in  collaboration;  and  above  all  in  the  well-known  story 
of  Lucrece,  which  Lee  was  to  present  in  Lucius  Junius  Brutus .* * * 8 
For  his  treatment  of  the  theme,  however,  Otway  had  no  precedent. 
Into  a  plot  that  culminates  in  rape  and  incest  and  concludes  with 
three  suicides,  he  has  introduced  a  motif  of  deception  proper  to 
comedy.  Monimia  is  an  unwitting  victim,  and  Polydore,  who 
wittingly  deceives  her,  is  himself  deceived  by  Castalio.  Parallels  to 
Polydore’s  deception  can  be  found  only  in  the  brutal  deceptions  of 
such  classical  comedies  as  the  Menaechmi,  the  Adelphi,  and  the 
Amphytrion;  or  of  Shakespeare’s  bitter  comedies,  All’s  Well  and 
Measure  for  Measure;  or  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Scornful 
Lady,  where  the  purpose  is  to  laugh  a  victim  out  of  countenance  or 
to  cut  Gordian  knots  in  the  plot.  The  main  action  of  The  Orphan, 
thus  compounded  out  of  a  stock  motif  of  comedy  and  one  of  the 
most  terrible  themes  of  tragedy,  is  further  subjected  to  sentimental 
treatment  in  a  manner  best  described  by  Lady  Squeamish: 

Oh  Cousin,  if  you  undertake  to  write  a  Tragedy,  take  my  counsel:  Be 
sure  to  say  soft  melting  tender  things  in  it  that  may  be  moving,  and 
make  your  Ladies  Characters  vertuous  what  ere  you  do.9 

The  fusion  of  these  different  elements  is  daring  enough,  for  as 
John  Dennis  pointed  out  in  1721,  the  effect  produced  on  an  audi¬ 
ence  by  a  rape  in  tragedy  is  totally  different  from  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  in  comedy: 

A  Rape  is  the  peculiar  Barbarity  of  our  English  stage.  ...  I  would  fain 
know  from  you  ...  for  what  Reason  the  Women,  who  will  sit  as 
quietly  and  passively  at  the  Relation  of  a  Rape  in  a  Tragedy,  as  if  they 
thought  that  Ravishing  gave  them  a  Pleasure,  for  which  they  have  a  just 
Apology,  will  start  and  flinch  ...  at  the  least  approach  of  Rem  to  Re  in 

with  Voltaire’s  “little  precis”  of  The  Orphan,  1761  ( Oeuvres  completes,  XXIV,  204  ff.). 

Objections  to  the  improbability  of  the  plot  have  also  been  raised  by  Gosse  ( Seventeenth 

Century  Studies,  p.  290)  and  by  Ghosh  (Introduction,  Worlds  of  Otway,  I,  51). 

8  Mithridates,  D.  L.,  March,  1677/78;  Oedipus,  D.  G.,  ca.  Jan.,  1678/79;  The  Orphan, 
D.  G.,  ca.  Feb.,  1679/80;  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  D.  G.,  Dec.,  1680. 

9  Friendship  in  Fashion,  III,  i,  145-148.  All  references  are  to  act  and  line,  as  given  in 
The  Wor\s  of  Thomas  Otway,  ed.  J.  C.  Ghosh,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1932. 
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Comedy,  unless  that  Approach  happens  to  be  made  in  the  House  of 
Bondage.  I  have  been  sometimes  apt  to  entertain  a  Suspicion,  that  ’tis  not 
the  luscious  Matter  which  disturbs  them  in  Comedy,  but  the  secret  im¬ 
plicit  Satire  upon  the  Sex.  For  a  Woman  in  Comedy  never  grants  the 
last  Favour  to  one  to  whom  she  is  not  marry’d,  but  it  proclaims  the 
Man’s  Triumph  and  her  Shame.  It  always  shews  her  Weakness  and 
often  her  Inconstancy,  and  sometimes  her  Fraud  and  Perfidiousness. 
But  a  Rape  in  Tragedy  is  a  Panegyric  upon  the  Sex:  For  there  the 
Woman  ...  is  suppos’d  to  remain  innocent,  and  to  be  pleas’d  without 
her  Consent;  while  the  Man,  who  is  accounted  a  damn’d  Villain,  pro¬ 
claims  the  Power  of  Female  Charms,  which  have  the  Force  to  drive 
him  to  so  horrid  a  Violence.10 

This  fusion  of  incongruous  elements  in  the  plot  raises  doubts 
about  its  moral  implications  and  its  tragic  effect.  If  tragedy  in¬ 
volves  moral  responsibility  growing  out  of  error  of  judgment  and 
the  exercise  of  choice  and  will,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
responsibility  rests  in  The  Orphan.  “The  crimes  of  love”  which 
are  committed  are  neither  “wholly  voluntary,”  nor  yet  wholly  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  “necessity,  or  fatal  ignorance.”11  One  deception  that 
is  deliberate  gives  rise  to  a  second  deception  that  is  equally  deliber¬ 
ate;  the  result  is  a  crime  perpetrated  in  the  spirit  of  a  practical 
joke,  and  the  burden  of  responsibility  is  shifted  to  blind  force  of 
circumstance,  where  it  rests  more  securely  than  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  three  principal  characters.  Relieved  of  responsibility,  these 
characters  come  perilously  close  to  being  reduced  to  passive  figures, 
pathetic  but  not  tragic.  Pity  may  be  worked  up  to  a  greater  height, 
but  pity  is  only  one  element  in  the  effect  which  tragedy  seeks  to 
produce.  Furthermore,  if  the  principal  characters  are  deprived  of 
responsibility  because  they  are  the  victims  of  deception  or  cir¬ 
cumstance,  they  must  also  be  deprived  of  all  justification  in  their 
suicides.  Now,  the  deception  motif  as  it  is  employed  in  comedy 
usually  has  a  fortunate  outcome.  The  rape  or  incest  theme  as  it 
is  developed  in  the  story  of  Lucrece,  or  of  Jocasta,  has  only  one 
possible  issue,  the  suicide  of  the  woman.  But  the  crime  unwittingly 
committed  by  a  deceiver  who  is  himself  deceived  seems  to  be  in  a 
different  class  since  the  moral  implications  are  quite  different. 
Whereas  one  may  acquiesce  in  Roman  Lucrece’s  pride  in  retrieving 
lost  honor  by  suicide  because  she  acts  in  accordance  with  a  code 
whose  ethical  grounds  are  rational  and  consistent,  for  Monimia  and 

10  John  Dennis,  Original  Letters,  Familiar,  Moral  and  Critical  (London,  1721),  pp.  63- 
64. 

11  Dryden’s  Preface  to  All  for  Love  (ed.  Ker,  I,  191-192). 
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Polydore  one  points  rather  to  the  Third  Canto  of  the  Paradiso, 
where  the  Lady  Picarda,  who  broke  her  vows  against  her  will,  has 
found  a  place  among  the  spirits  in  the  Moon ;  or  more  significantly, 
to  Dryden’s  Don  Sebastian  (1689),  where  the  hero,  after  marrying 
his  natural  sister  Almeyda  in  ignorance,  discovers  the  truth,  resolves 
to  kill  himself,  is  dissuaded,  and  finally  withdraws  to  a  hermitage 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Almeyda  does  likewise. 

In  the  conception  of  this  central  situation  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  dissonance.  A  deception  perpetrated  in  the  spirit  of  jest 
turns  out  to  be  a  crime  from  which  the  principals  recoil  in  horror. 
As  a  comic  deception,  the  situation  cannot  be  taken  seriously;  as 
incest,  it  cannot  be  treated  lightly.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
elements  is  disconcerting  enough  to  shatter  the  illusion  of  reality; 
indeed,  it  puts  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  illusion  on  the  audi¬ 
ence,  for  it  entails  a  violent  shift  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  action  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  audience  must  be  able  to  slip  un¬ 
consciously  from  one  point  of  view  to  the  other — or  lose  all  illusion 
of  probability. 

This  disharmony  in  the  plot  is  intensified  by  a  clash  in  the  ideas 
expressed  by  four  of  the  principal  characters  themselves.  Hence, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  point  of  view  from  which  these  charac¬ 
ters  can  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  main  action.  Chamont,  the  soldier 
of  fortune,  has  his  own  ideology,  as  does  Acasto,  the  loyalist  father. 
The  two  brothers  represent  different  modes  of  thought,  so  that  the 
role  which  each  plays  in  the  tragic  complication  must  be  under¬ 
stood  independently  of  the  other.  Polydore,  the  gay  rake  of  the 
Restoration,  may  trace  his  spiritual  ancestry  to  the  contemptuous 
attitude  toward  love  and  marriage  expressed  in  medieval  fabliaux 
and  in  some  patristic  writings.  Castalio,  by  his  precipitate  marriage, 
belongs  clearly  to  the  newer  mode  of  the  glorification  of  romantic 
marriage,  although  his  evasiveness  and  disingenuousness  may  imply 
deference  to  the  fashionable  notions  of  Polydore.  Still,  Polydore 
cannot  establish  a  point  of  view  for  the  play,  for  he  cannot  prevent 
the  audience’s  sympathy  for  Monimia  from  branding  him  as  a 
libertine.  Consequently,  the  modern  reader  sees  a  clash  of  philoso¬ 
phies  of  life  and  the  constant  friction  of  incompatibility,  but  the 
discords  remain  discords,  and  the  catastrophe  brings  with  it  no 
“full  repose.” 

The  criticism  which  raises  objections  to  the  probability  of  The 
Orphan  really  impugns  Otway’s  ability  to  create  dramatic  illusion. 
That  he  did  create  this  illusion,  for  his  contemporaries  at  least,  is 
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clear  from  the  success  the  play  has  had  on  the  stage.  But  in  the 
theater  the  illusion  of  reality  depends  on  the  point  of  view  which 
the  audience  brings  to  the  performance.  The  conflicting  ideas 
which  serve  to  motivate  the  principal  characters  either  establish  the 
necessary  rapport  or  preclude  it  completely,  either  help  to  create 
an  illusion  of  reality  for  the  like-minded  or  utterly  destroy  it  for 
the  uninitiated.  Further  criticism  of  the  dramatic  probability  of 
The  Orphan  requires,  therefore,  a  study  of  the  motivation  of  the 
principal  characters  and  the  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  exponents. 

Although  Polydore  is  the  one  character  in  the  play  that  Voltaire 
could  accept  without  a  murmur,12  he  is  from  the  modern  point  of 
view  a  puzzle.  He  has  all  the  marks  of  the  gay  libertine;  he  “af¬ 
fronts  Monimia  with  his  brutal  passion”13  and  gets  even  with  his 
brother  by  a  mean  trick,  calculated  and  performed  with  cool  de¬ 
liberation.  When  at  length  he  discovers  that  he  has  deceived  his 
brother’s  wife  and  not  his  mistress,  he  is  overwhelmed  by  horror 
and  remorse  and  brings  about  his  own  death  in  a  flamboyant  man¬ 
ner,  forcing  a  duel  and  running  deliberately  upon  his  brother’s 
sword.  As  a  libertine,  Polydore  is  reprehensible  and  understandable. 
As  a  penitent,  he  is  simply  disconcerting. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  of  The  Orphan  that  its  “whole  power  is 
upon  the  affections;  for  it  is  not  written  with  much  comprehension 
of  thought  or  elegance  of  expression.”14  One  may  bow  before  Dr. 
Johnson’s  wisdom  and  admit  that  Otway  is  muddle-headed,  per¬ 
haps  even  shallow.  The  fact  remains  that  either  Polydore  is  one 
example  of  a  character  whose  inconsistencies  can  be  concealed  on 
the  stage  by  a  good  actor  or  that  the  conception  of  Polydore’s  char¬ 
acter  grows  out  of  an  attitude,  a  body  of  ideas  which  were  the 
common  stock  of  thought  of  the  theater-goers  of  the  i68o’s,  and 
which,  inconsistent  though  they  may  be  philosophically,  were  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  understandable  to  Otway’s  contemporaries  and  to  their 
immediate  successors.  Since  the  plot  of  The  Orphan  was  not  in¬ 
vented  by  Otway,  it  may  be  worth  the  trouble  to  glance  at  the  source 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  inconsistency  has  simply  been  carried 
over  from  the  original  or  whether  Otway  has  reinterpreted  the 
character  by  introducing  ideas  and  situations  at  variance  with  its 
prototype. 

The  plot  of  The  Orphan  follows  the  general  outline  of  an  old 

12  Oeuvres  completes,  XXIV,  204-208. 

lzThe  Orphan,  II,  351. 

14  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  I,  245. 
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story,  found  in  one  version  in  the  ballad  of  Glasgerion  and  in  an¬ 
other  in  Robert  Taylor’s  play,  The  Hogge  hath  Lost  his  Pearl.  In 
1676,  four  years  before  The  Orphan  was  produced  on  the  stage, 
there  appeared  yet  another  version  in  The  History  of  Brandon, 
which  forms  Part  I  of  The  English  Adventures  and  is  ascribed  to 
Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery.  The  novelette,  rather  than  the  earlier 
ballad  and  play,  provided  the  ground  plan  for  The  Orphan.15  But 
in  taking  over  the  story  of  Brandon  for  his  plot,  it  was  inevitable 
that  Otway  should  make  some  changes.  For  example,  Brandon, 
the  narrator  of  the  tragic  episode,  is  no  longer  the  central  figure  in 
the  action,  but,  transformed  into  Polydore,  shares  his  importance 
with  the  elder  brother,  the  heroine,  and  her  brother.  The  sketchily 
drawn,  rather  mercenary  father  becomes  the  fully  developed  Acasto, 
exponent  of  a  loyalist  philosophy  of  life  and  politics.  The  two  new 
characters  who  are  introduced,  a  brother  for  the  heroine  and  a 
sister  for  the  twin  heroes,  create  new  complications  in  order  to  fill 
up  gaps  in  a  plot  that  must  extend  for  five  acts.  The  most  striking 
change  in  the  action  is  to  be  found  at  the  end,  for  Otway  kills  off 
his  three  principal  characters  by  suicide;  whereas  the  author  of 
Brandon  provided  for  the  death  of  the  two  principals  by  languish¬ 
ing,  and  sent  the  narrator  off  to  the  Continent  to  expiate  his  sin 
by  deeds  of  desperate  valor.  Furthermore,  Otway  feels  that  the 
crime  requires  a  confession  after  the  style  of  Roman  Lucrece;  and 
so  at  Monimia’s  insistence,  Polydore  confesses — he  even  writes  out 
a  full  account  to  be  read  after  his  death.  In  the  narrative  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  elder  brother  ever  learns  the  truth  of  the  matter; 
the  whole  affair  is  regarded  as  an  unintentional  crime,  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take  that  only  silence  can  remedy. 

Many  of  the  changes  that  Otway  made  in  The  History  of 
Brandon  are  the  result  of  his  recasting  the  story  in  a  dramatic 
mold.  For  Otway,  this  mold  was  provided  by  certain  of  the  plays 

16  Glasgerion  was  suggested  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Percy,  Feb.  5, 
1765  ( Letters ,  ed.  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  Oxford,  1903-1905,  VI,  183),  and  in  an  article, 
“Dramatic  Vestiges  and  Fragments”  ( Actors  by  Daylight,  No.  47,  Jan.  19,  1840,  p.  76) ;  The 
Hogge  hath  Lost  his  Pearl,  by  Hazlitt  ( Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  in  Worlds,  ed. 
P.  P.  Howe,  London,  1931,  VI,  356;  cf.  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  VIII, 
207).  There  is  no  evidence  that  Otway  knew  either  the  ballad  or  the  play  (published  in 
Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  1748-1758,  ed.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  London,  1875,  Vol.  XI).  The  theme 
is  as  old  as  the  folklore  motif  of  the  “substituted  bridegroom,”  and  numerous  verbal 
similarities  would  indicate  that  Otway  was  following  The  History  of  Brandon  (reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  to  Volume  II  of  The  Worlds  of  Otway,  ed.  Montague  Summers,  London, 
1926;  cf.  Gerard  Langbaine,  An  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,  Oxford,  1691, 
p.  398;  John  Genest,  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  Bath,  1832,  I,  279;  and  Ghosh, 
I,  50). 
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of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  tempered  by  the  fashionable  manners  of 
the  Restoration.  The  principal  characters  of  The  Orphan  bear  a 
notable  stage  resemblance  to  those  of  The  Maid’s  Tragedy.™  There 
are  the  sharply  contrasted  twin  heroes — the  gay  rake  Polydore, 
whose  intentions  are  a  shade  more  honorable  than  those  of  the 
rakish  king,  and  the  uncertain-tempered  Castalio,  who  recalls  the 
weak  and  brooding  Amin  tor;  and  there  is  the  soldier-brother  of 
the  heroine — Chamont,  whose  explosive  temper  matches  that  of 
Melantius,  the  bluff,  downright  brother  of  Evadne.  This  resem¬ 
blance  to  The  Maid’s  Tragedy  is  heightened  by  the  triangular  re¬ 
lationships  which  Otway  establishes  among  his  four  principal  char¬ 
acters.  In  both  plays  the  heroine  stands  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle, 
her  affections  sought  by  two  rivals  of  contrasting  temper,  the  one 
rakish,  the  other  sentimental  and  ineffectual;  in  both  a  blunt  sol¬ 
dier-brother  interferes  in  her  affairs  and  opposes  one  of  her  suitors. 
Perhaps  the  resemblance  is  only  intensified  by  the  fact  that  in  both 
plays  there  is  the  same  morbid  atmosphere  emanating  from  a 
morally  distorted  central  situation.  But  of  all  the  changes  that 
Otway  made  in  his  source,  the  greatest  is  the  motivation  of  his 
twin  heroes.  The  story  which  Brandon  relates  is  designed  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  very  straightforward,  if  fatalistic,  point  of  view: 

That  many  men  run  into  high  crimes  designedly,  cannot  be  a  greater 
truth  than  it  is,  that  others  fall  into  them,  both  against  their  inclination 
and  intention. 

This  latter  is  what  I  can  experimentally  aver;  but  whether  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  influence  of  the  Stars  at  our  Nativity,  or  from  a  Fatality 
to  which  all  men  are  subjected,  or  from  some  other  occult  cause,  I  dare 
not  determine;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  crime  I  fell  into,  was  not  so 
much  my  sin,  as  it  is  my  punishment. 

The  Orphan,  like  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  is  written  in  the  light  of 
no  such  clear-cut  idea.  At  the  outset,  Polydore,  unlike  Brandon, 
is  fully  aware  of  the  progress  of  his  brother’s  suit  and  is  quite  as 
blunt  about  his  own  intentions  as  Evadne  is  about  hers.  At  the 

10  See  Aline  Mackenzie,  “A  Note  on  the  Date  of  The  Orphan,”  A  Journal  of  English 
Literary  History,  XII  (1945),  316-326,  and  cf.  pp.  85,  87  and  notes  below.  Other  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  influence  are  given  by  R'.  G.  Ham,  Otu/ay  and  Lee,  pp.  144-145.  The 
character  of  Acasto,  the  old  courtier  and  former  diplomat,  now  in  rural  seclusion,  has  a 
dramatic  precedent  in  the  Archas  of  Beaumont  and  Fetcher’s  Loyal  Subject.  This  play  was 
popular  at  the  Restoration,  and  Betterton  won  fame  in  the  title  role  (Downes,  Roscius 
Anglicanus,  ed.  Knight,  pp.  18,  52;  A.  C.  Sprague,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  the  Resto¬ 
ration  Stage,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1926,  pp.  11-24,  52).  Mr.  John  Harold  Wilson  ( The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  Restoration  Drama,  Ohio  State  University,  1928) 
makes  no  mention  of  The  Orphan. 
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denouement,  three  of  the  principal  characters  die  by  suicide,  Poly- 
dore  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Aspatia,  who,  disguised  as  a  man 
and  pretending  to  be  her  own  brother,  provokes  Amintor  to  a 
duel  and  allows  herself  to  be  killed.  The  motivation  of  Otway’s 
characters  is  far  more  complex,  and  to  a  modern  reader  far  less 
intelligible,  than  that  of  the  characters  in  Brandon;  the  clue  to 
it  must  be  sought  not  only  in  The  History  of  Brandon,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  but  in  Restoration  manners  and 
conventions. 

One  point  at  least  is  made  clear  by  The  History  of  Brandon:  the 
motive  for  the  deception  Brandon  practices  on  the  heroine,  Vic¬ 
toria,  is  not  a  purely  libertine  passion  deliberately  calculated,  but  is 
the  result  of  a  sudden  overwhelming  passion  of  jealousy  and  re¬ 
venge,  which  was  in  turn  induced  by  a  shocking  revelation.  Since 
he  does  not  proceed  coolly  according  to  an  established  code,  but 
acts  on  impulse  under  strong  emotion,  he  becomes  almost  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  character;  for  impulsive  action,  however  reprehensible,  is  at 
least  understandable.  After  the  discovery,  when  Victoria  is  on  her 
deathbed,  she  sends  for  Brandon  and  points  out  to  him  the  funda¬ 
mental  though  unconscious  motive  for  his  action:  “You  thought 
.  .  .  that  I  had  been  unchaste,  and  that  gave  you  the  opportunity 
to  be  so.”  This  idea  serves  as  the  point  of  departure  from  which 
Otway  sets  out  to  reinterpret  the  character  of  Brandon  as  Polydore, 
the  fine  gentleman,  the  gay  rake,  whose  code  is  that  of  the 
Dorimants  of  Restoration  comedy.  Far  from  committing  an  “im¬ 
possible  and  ruffianly  crime  ...  for  which  no  just  preparation 
is  made  in  the  sketch  of  his  character,”  Polydore  acts  in  complete 
accord  with  the  Restoration  code;  and  his  character  is  built  up  with 
consummate  care  from  the  very  first,  as  an  analysis  of  the  plot  will 
show. 

The  Orphan  opens  with  a  colloquy  between  two  servants.  The 
two  brothers  follow  immediately  on  the  stage  and  after  a  few 
words  about  their  luck  at  hunting,  Polydore  comes  to  the  point: 

You  know  our  Fathers  ward 
The  fair  Monimia:  is  your  heart  at  peace  ? 

Is  it  so  guarded  that  you  could  not  love  her? 

(I,  127-129) 

Castalio  replies,  “Suppose  I  should.” 

Pol.  Suppose  you  shou’d  not,  Brother. 

Cast.  You’d  say  I  must  not. 
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Pol.  That  would  sound  too  roughly 

’Twixt  Friends  and  Brothers  as  we  two  are. 

A  quarrel  is  in  the  offing.  Castalio  asks,  “Is  love  a  Fault?” 

Pol.  In  one  of  us  it  may  be; 

What  if  I  Love  her? 

Cast.  Then  I  must  inform  you, 

I  lov’d  her  first,  and  cannot  quit  the  Claim, 

But  will  preserve  the  Birth-right  of  my  Passion. 

Pol.  You  will! 

Cast.  I  will. 

Pol.  No  more,  I’ve  done. 

Whatever  the  intention  of  Polydore’s  remark,  whether  these  in¬ 
nocuous  words  convey  a  covert  threat  of  exposure  or  whether  they 
are  in  effect  an  acquiescence  in  relinquishing  his  claim,17  the  effect 
on  Castalio  is  noticeable.  He  veers  about,  and  his  next  speeches 
bring  to  mind  not  only  the  Elizabethan  debates  about  the  relative 
merits  of  Love  and  Friendship  but  the  verbal  subtleties  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Platonics:18 

Love  raigns  a  very  Tyrant  in  my  heart, 

Attended  on  his  Throne  by  all  his  Guards 
Of  furious  wishes,  fears,  and  nice  suspicions. 

I  could  not  bear  a  Rival  in  my  Friendship, 

I  am  so  much  in  love,  and  fond  of  thee. 

Polydore  by  contrast  keeps  both  feet  firmly  on  the  earth: 

Yet  you  would  break  this  Friendship! 

Cast.  Not  for  Crowns. 

Pol.  But  for  a  Toy  you  would,  a  Womans  Toy.  .  .  . 

You  love  Monimia.  .  .  .  And  you  would  kill  me, 

If  I’m  your  Rival. 

Cast.  No,  sure  we’re  such  Friends, 

So  much  one  man,  that  our  affections  too 
Must  be  united  and  the  same  as  we  are. 

Pol.  I  doat  upon  Monimia. 

Cast.  Love  her  still; 

Win,  and  enjoy  her.19 

17  Cf.  I,  137  (“No  more,  I’ve  done”)  with  IV,  432-433  (“Hadst  thou  let  me  know/ 
Thy  Marriage,  we  had  now  all  met  in  joy”). 

18  Kathleen  M.  Lynch,  The  Social  Mode  of  Restoration  Comedy  (New  York,  1926), 
pp.  44,  80,  et  passim. 

19  This  episode  does  not  occur  in  The  History  of  Brandon.  An  interesting  parallel  from 
contemporary  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (d.  1670)  told 
by  Gilbert  Burnet,  History  of  His  Own  Time  (London,  1818),  I,  337-338. 
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In  his  dealings  with  Castalio,  Polydore  is  open  and  straight¬ 
forward;  he  is  also  realistic.  To  Castalio’s  proposal  that  he  should 
love  Monimia  and  win  her,  he  objects  very  simply:  “Both  of  us 
cannot.”  As  Castalio  becomes  more  and  more  caught  up  in  clouds 
of  high-sounding  sentiment,  Polydore  becomes  more  and  more 
firmly  planted  on  the  earth.  “You  would  not  wed  Monimia,  would 
you?”  he  asks,  and  Castalio  walks  into  the  trap  of  his  own  making. 
If  his  intention  was  to  deceive  Polydore,  as  he  later  confesses  it 
was,20  in  order  to  conciliate  him  and  divert  him  from  revealing 
the  whole  affair,  he  says  exactly  the  right  thing  to  justify  Polydore 
in  pursuing  a  libertine  passion  to  its  finish: 

Wed  her! 

No!  were  she  all  desire  could  wish.  .  . 

She  should  not  cheat  me  of  my  Freedom.  Marry? 

When  I  am  old  and  weary  of  the  World, 

I  may  grow  desperate 

And  take  a  Wife  to  mortify  withall. 

(I,  158-165) 

Polydore  points  out  that  it  is  Castalio’s  duty,  as  the  elder  brother, 
to  marry  and  maintain  the  family  name  and  fortunes.  To  this 
Castalio  answers,  “Meer  Vanity,”  and  declares  that  at  his  death 
Polydore  shall  possess  his  estate,  and  if  he  should  not  survive,  then 
everything  returns  to  the  King,  who  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  wills. 
The  brothers’  expressions  of  mutual  friendship  are  followed  by 
Polydore’s  pertinent,  “Whose  shall  Monimia  be?”  Castalio  returns 
a  lofty  “No  matter  who’s,”  and  a  specious  offer  of  assistance  to 
Polydore  in  his  suit.  He  lays  down  one  condition: 

But  have  a  care,  by  Friendship  I  conjure  thee, 

That  no  false  Play  be  offer’d  to  thy  Brother. 

Urge  all  the  pow’rs  to  make  thy  Passion  prosper, 

But  wrong  not  mine. 

(I,  186-189) 

Polydore  replies  with  a  fervent  “Heav’n  blast  me  if  I  do,”  which, 
in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  deceptions  and  their  outcome,  should 
be  impressive. 

Whatever  Castalio’s  motive  may  have  been,  his  intention  was 
to  deceive  Polydore,  who  at  least  is  truthful.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  Polydore  in  this  scene  is  the  out-and-out  reprobate  he  has  been 
labeled.  He  has  the  candor  to  speak  to  Castalio  plainly:  since 

20  V,  345- 
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he  is  candid  himself,  he  may  well  suppose  that  his  brother,  after 
protestations  of  friendship,  will  deal  openly  with  him,  and  that  he 
was  sincere  in  professing  to  have  no  intentions  of  marrying  Mo- 
nimia  and  in  giving  him  leave  to  try  his  luck  at  winning  her  for 
his  own  mistress.21  Indeed,  Polydore’s  behavior  is  quite  according 
to  code.  Convention  frowned  on  marriage  between  Acasto’s  ward 
and  Acasto’s  son.  Castalio,  by  virtue  of  his  pact  of  friendship  and 
by  his  disavowal  of  all  intention  of  marrying  Monimia,  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  recognizes  this  convention.  But  convention  does  not 
frown  on  a  liaison  with  Monimia,  and  according  to  the  nebulous 
Restoration  code  of  love,  especially  as  it  is  found  in  comedy,  Poly- 
dore  is  perfectly  justified  in  his  subsequent  actions.  In  the  preda¬ 
tory  game  of  love,  any  woman  who  would  play  was  legitimate 
quarry.  Both  parties  played  in  a  manner  that  was  hard-headed  as 
well  as  hard-hearted;  when  the  pursuit  palled,  one  need  have  no 
compunctions  about  giving  over.  Polydore,  misled  by  his  brother’s 
professions,  thinks  he  will  embark  on  just  such  a  game,  with  his 
brother  for  a  friendly  rival.  To  ask  where  Polydore,  with  his  rural 
breeding,  learned  this  gentleman’s  code,  is  beside  the  point;  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  old  Acasto,  to  judge  from  some  of  his  remarks, 
would  be  no  bad  instructor  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  Monimia  has  no  mind  to  play,  and  Polydore, 
piqued  by  his  want  of  success,  calculates  his  next  move.  Then, 
through  the  Page,  he  learns  that  Monimia,  who  had  invoked  vir¬ 
tue  and  honor  in  his  case,  seems  willing  to  play  the  game  with 
Castalio,  that  his  brother  is  faring  better  in  his  suit  and  is  deceiving 
him.  Finally,  he  overhears  what  he  thinks  is  an  assignation.  He 
confronts  his  brother  a  second  time,  but  Castalio  replies  evasively 
to  his  questions,  declares  he  has  had  no  luck,  and  urges  Polydore 
“to  leave  this  Peevish  beauty  to  herself.”22  Polydore  in  reply  lays  all 
his  cards  on  the  table: 

What,  quit  my  love?  as  soon  I’d  quit  my  Post 
In  fight,  and  like  a  Coward  run  away. 

No,  by  my  Stars  I’ll  chase  her  till  she  yields 
To  me,  or  meets  her  Rescue  in  Another. 

(nb  334-337) 

21  Early  summaries  of  the  play  interpret  this  scene  in  Polydore’s  favor  (cf.  The  Dra¬ 
matic  Historiographer;  or.  The  British  Theatre  Delineated,  London,  1735;  Voltaire, 
Oeuvres  completes,  XXIV,  207-208;  D.  E.  Baker,  Companion  to  the  Play-house,  1764). 

”111,  333- 
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Castalio  replies: 

But  I  have  wond’rous  Reasons  on  my  side, 

That  would  perswade  thee,  were  they  known. 

Pol.  . Then  speak  ’em. 

Castalio,  have  a  care; 

Use  honest  dealing  with  your  Friend  and  Brother. 
Believe  me,  I’m  not  with  my  Love  so  blinded, 

But  can  discern  your  purpose  to  abuse  me.  .  .  . 

You  say,  yo’ve  Reasons.  Why  are  they  Concealed? 

Cast.  To  morrow  I  may  tell  you. 

It  is  a  matter  of  such  Circumstance, 

As  I  must  well  Consult  e’re  I  reveal: 

But,  prithee,  cease  to  think  I  would  abuse  thee, 

Till  more  be  known. 

(HI,  340-355) 


Polydore  is  not  beguiled: 

When  you,  Castalio,  cease 
To  meet  Monimia  unknown  to  me, 

And  then  deny  it  slavishly,  I’ll  cease 
To  think  Castalio  Faithless  to  his  Friend. 

(HI,  355-358) 


Polydore,  convinced  that  Castalio  has  not  kept  his  part  of  this 
compact,  declines  “henceforward  making  Leagues”  with  him  and 
steals  a  march  on  him. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  conventional  Restoration  lovers, 
Polydore’s  conduct  is  not  too  reprehensible;  it  was  perfectly  under¬ 
standable  to  Voltaire  and  to  Saintsbury,  and  perhaps  it  still  is  to 
anyone  who  accepts  the  theory  of  the  manage  de  convenance. 
It  is  Castalio  who  is  not  playing  the  game  according  to  the  rules 
that  he  himself  laid  down.  He  disclaims  all  intention  of  marrying 
Monimia,  offers  to  help  Polydore  in  his  suit,  and  then  goes  off 
secretly  and  marries  Monimia  anyway,  so  that  Polydore  has  the 
shock  of  discovering  that,  in  retaliating  for  what  he  thinks  is  un¬ 
fair  play,  he  has  deceived  his  brother’s  wife  and  not  his  mistress. 
Polydore  makes  clear  his  motives,  and  they  may  be  none  of  the 
purest;  but  he  accepts  full  responsibility  for  his  acts,  and,  as  he 
points  out  to  his  brother  at  the  end  of  the  play: 

Hadst  thou,  Castalio,  us’d  me  like  a  Friend, 

This  ne’re  had  happen’d;  hadst  thou  let  me  know 
Thy  Marriage,  we  had  all  now  met  in  Joy. 

(V,  431-433) 
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Castalio,  however,  will  accept  no  such  responsibility: 

And  all  this  is  the  work  of  my  own  Fortune, 

None  but  myself  could  e’er  have  been  so  curst.  .  .  . 

Pol.  ’Twas  my  own  Fault,  and  thou  art  innocent.  .  .  . 

(V,  441-449) 

It  is  easier  to  account  for  Polydore’s  “ruffianly  crime”  than  for 
his  suicide.  Indeed,  Polydore’s  death  has  troubled  critics  since 
1748,  when  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  expressed  his 
astonishment : 

Polydore  .  .  .  after  his  deceiving  Monimia,  is  represented  as  labouring 
under  a  sense  of  some  extraordinary  guilt,  and  expressing  the  utmost 
degree  of  anxiety  and  remorse:  But  for  what?  Why,  he  had  violated  his 
brother’s  wife!  very  true;  but  he  intended  no  such  matter,  and  their 
marriage  was  a  secret  to  him.  Therefore,  upon  Polydore’s  scheme  of 
morals,  I  would  fain  know  where  lay  the  crime  in  all  this?  ...  So 
squeamish  is  this  gentleman’s  conscience,  that  he  condemns,  nay,  curses 
himself,  as  having  incurred  the  complicated  guilt  of  adultery  and  incest; 
crimes  which,  on  account  of  his  ignorance,  the  most  severe  moralist 
would  never  have  imputed  to  him.23 

If  Polydore  is  playing  the  game  according  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  his  brother,  if  he  is  deceived  into  committing  a  crime 
from  which  he  recoils  in  horror  when  he  learns  the  facts,  then  his 
horror  may  justify  his  suicide.  But  there  are  obvious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  simple  interpretation.  The  Anacreontic  frame 
of  mind,  as  Polydore’s  seems  to  be,  is  normally  not  given  to  sui¬ 
cide.  However  good  a  case  one  may  make  out  for  Polydore,  the 
sporting  brother,  there  still  lingers  the  suspicion  that  the  Restora¬ 
tion  fine  gentleman  who  played  the  game  and  found  himself  in 
this  plight  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  episode  as  a  deplorable 
mistake,  but  not  as  a  crime  to  be  atoned  for  by  suicide.  Then,  too, 
Brandon  sees  no  need  for  suicide  but  wanders  off  in  self-imposed 
exile,  as  does  Dryden’s  Don  Sebastian,  and  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  In 
affairs  of  violence,  the  choice  of  suicide  is  by  convention  forced 
only  on  the  woman,  and  that  only  after  the  Roman  model  of 
Lucrece;  the  Christian  model  is  different. 

If  Polydore’s  remorse  is  to  motivate  his  suicide,  there  must  be 
some  “sanction”  which  he  recognizes,  the  violation  of  which  aug¬ 
ments  his  horror  and  drives  him  to  suicide,  for  libertine  naturalism 
is  not  incompatible  with  superstition.  This  “sanction”  may  be 
found  in  the  sacramental  view  of  marriage,  familiar  to  Otway’s 

33  November  1748,  p.  505. 
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audience  from  dramatic  convention,  as  well  as  from  Laudian 
Anglicanism.24  Throughout  the  play  Otway  builds  up  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sacramentalism  by  casual  hints,25  all  of  which  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Discovery  scene,  where  Polydore  makes  two  efforts 
to  atone  for  the  mischief  he  has  done.  First  he  proposes  to  keep 
the  matter  secret,  reconcile  Castalio,  and  go  into  voluntary  exile: 

Pol.  Oh!  thou  may’st  yet  be  happy. 

Mon.  Couldst  thou  be 

Happy  with  such  a  weight  upon  thy  Soul? 

Pol.  It  may  be  yet  a  secret:  I’ll  go  try 
To  reconcile  and  bring  Castalio  to  thee, 

Whilst  from  the  World  I  take  my  self  away, 

And  waste  my  life  in  Penance  for  my  Sin. 

Mon.  Then  thou  wouldst  more  undo  me:  heap  a  load 
Of  added  Sins  upon  my  wretched  head: 

Wouldst  thou  again  have  me  betray  thy  Brother, 

And  bring  pollution  to  his  Arms? 

(iv,  423-432) 

Since  Monimia  rejects  the  first  remedy,  Polydore  suggests  a  second: 
he  proposes  to  elope  with  her  to  some  out-of-the-way  place — as 
though  it  were  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  and  not  its 
solemnization  which  was  the  binding  force.  Monimia  acquiesces, 
and  the  scene  closes.  An  elopement  seems  to  each  to  be  a  way 
out.  But  in  making  these  two  proposals,  Polydore’s  purpose  is  not 
only  expiation,  “penance  for  his  sin,”  but  also  atonement  for  the 
injury  both  to  Monimia  and  to  Castalio;  and  when  we  next  see 
him,  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  has  overwhelmed  him.  The 
easy  solution  of  eloping  with  Monimia  does  not  square  any  better 

24  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  a  popular  play  in  the  Restoration  (cf.  Pepys’s  Diary,  March 
1,  1661/2,  Downes’s  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  22,  and  Otway's  redaction,  Cains  Marius). 
On  this  antinomian  fusion  of  contraries,  cf.  T.  S.  Eliot,  “A  Dialogue  of  Dramatic  Poetry,” 
Selected  Essays  (New  York,  1932),  p.  33,  and  The  Man  of  Mode,  V,  ii,  384-385  (The  Wor\s 
of  Sir  George  Etherege,  ed.  H.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith,  Oxford,  1927,  II,  286).  Laudian  Anglican¬ 
ism,  reinforced  by  the  Earl  of  Danby’s  program  of  Anglican  Royalism  (the  Non-Resisting 
Test,  introduced  in  April  and  defeated  in  June,  1675)  and  by  his  support  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  perpetuated  after  1688  by  the  nonjuring  clergymen,  all  staunch  Jacobites. 
Otway  himself  was  undeviatingly  loyal  to  the  Duke. 

25  For  example,  (1)  Acasto’s  loyalism  to  the  King,  and  his  acceptance  of  divine  right; 
(2)  Polydore’s  urging  Castalio  to  speak  truly,  “As  you  would  purge  you  of  your  sins  to 
Heaven”  (I,  121);  (3)  Acasto’s  sharp  snubbing  of  the  Chaplain  (III,  68);  (4)  the  chapel¬ 
going  early  of  a  morning;  (5)  the  terms  in  which  Monimia  rejects  Polydore’s  efforts  to 
reconcile  Castalio  to  her  (IV,  429-432);  (6)  the  character  of  the  Chaplain  himself,  who, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  bothered  gready  by  scruples  of  sacraments,  may  well  have 
been  drawn  after  the  better  sort  of  Restoration  clergyman,  from  life,  and  so  does  not 
prove  or  disprove  sacramentalism. 
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with  the  rules  of  the  game,  as  laid  down  by  the  code  of  honor, 
than  it  does  with  the  ideal  of  the  marriage  ceremony  itself  as  one 
of  the  seven  sacraments.26  Since  his  going  into  exile  cannot  recon¬ 
cile  Monimia  to  Castalio,  adequate  penance  for  himself  though  it 
may  be,  and  since  an  elopement  with  Monimia,  besides  having  little 
of  the  expiatory  about  it,  will  not  make  atonement  to  his  brother, 
though  it  may  repair  the  injury  to  her,  the  only  course  of  action 
which  meets  all  three  requirements  is  suicide.  His  own  death  may 
remove  one  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  Castalio  and  Monimia. 
Besides,  the  code  of  honor  requires  that  the  injury  to  his  brother, 
who  is  also  his  friend,  be  wiped  out  with  blood.  And  so  he  quar¬ 
rels  with  Castalio,  provokes  him  to  a  duel,  and  runs  deliberately 
on  his  sword.  His  action  seemed  perfectly  fitting  to  the  Dramatic 
Historiographer  in  1735,  and  to  Lord  Kames  in  1762.27 

The  inconsistency  of  Polydore’s  libertinism  with  his  suicide 
lies  rather  in  the  ideas  he  lives  by  than  in  his  character  itself,  for  he 
plays  the  game,  accepts  full  responsibility  for  his  actions,  and  tries 
to  make  atonement  for  the  mischief  he  causes.28  His  death  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  ideas  so  irreconcilable  that  they  well-nigh  nullify  the 
force  of  each  other:  the  sacramental  view  of  marriage  (deriving 
from  Catholic  doctrine,  whether  medieval  or  Laudian  Anglican) 
appears  in  company  with  a  Stoic  pride  that  retrieves  lost  honor  by 
suicide;  and  the  touchy  sense  of  personal  honor,  which  impels 
gentlemen  to  exact  “satisfaction”  for  affronts  in  the  duel,  stands 
alongside  a  blithe  libertinism  with  which  it  has  logically  nothing 
in  common.  But  ideas  which  are  irreconcilable  in  logic  may  still 
be  fused  in  the  head  of  an  esprit  fort,  and,  though  a  modern  reader 
may  be  completely  baffled  at  the  obvious  inconsistency,  it  does  not 

26  How  incomprehensible  Polydore’s  death  is  to  the  modern  critic,  who  ignores  the 
sacramental  view  of  life,  may  be  gauged  from  a  comment  in  the  London  Observer,  May 
1,  1925,  quoted  on  p.  142  below. 

27  The  Elements  of  Criticism  (Edinburgh,  1762),  pp.  74-75:  “Castalio  and  Polydore, 
brothers  and  rivals,  had  sworn  mutual  confidence:  Castalio  broke  his  faith  by  a  private 
marriage;  which  unwarily  betrayed  Polydore  into  a  dismal  deed,  that  of  polluting  his  broth¬ 
er’s  bed.  Thus  he  had  injured  his  brother,  and  was  injured  by  him:  justice  prompted  him 
to  make  full  atonement  by  his  own  death;  resentment  against  his  brother  required  a  full 
atonement  to  be  made  to  himself.  In  coexistent  passions  so  contradictory,  one  of  them  com¬ 
monly  prevails  after  a  struggle:  but  here  happily  an  expedient  occurred  to  Polydore  for 
gratifying  both,  which  was,  that  he  should  provoke  his  brother  to  put  him  to  death. 
Polydore’s  crime,  in  his  own  opinion,  merited  that  punishment;  and  justice  was  satisfied, 
when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  man  he  had  injured:  he  wanted,  at  the  same  time  to 
punish  his  brother  for  breach  of  faith;  and  he  could  not  do  this  more  effectually,  than 
by  betraying  his  brother  to  be  his  executioner.” 

28  For  interpretations  of  Polydore  different  from  the  one  given  here,  see  R.  G.  Ham, 
Otway  and  Lee,  p.  141,  and  J.  C.  Ghosh,  ed.,  Worlds  of  Otway,  I,  52. 
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follow  that  Otway’s  contemporaries  liked  The  Orphan  the  less  for 
a  medley  of  ideas  with  which  they  were  vaguely  familiar — or  that 
Polydore  was  the  less  attractive  for  combining  them  all  in  his 
own  person. 

Castalio’s  motive  for  concealing  his  marriage  from  Polydore  is 
the  weakest  point  in  the  structure  of  The  Orphan.2*  His  motive 
is  inadequately  explained,  and  yet  on  his  concealment  depends  the 
catastrophe  of  the  play.  When  he  is  alone,  he  himself  seems  at  a 
loss  for  an  explanation  of  his  duplicity.30  He  admits  that  he  is  not 
playing  the  game,  because,  he  says,  Polydore  loves  Monimia  but 
does  not  intend  marriage,  while  he  does — even  though  he  has  as¬ 
sured  Polydore  that  he  has  no  such  intention.  Polydore,  too,  has 
“all  the  Arts  of  fine  perswasion,”31  while  he  himself  is  an  honest 
soul,  far  too  unskilled  to  beat  Polydore  squarely  at  a  game  of  love.32 
But  if  Castalio’s  knowledge  of  his  brother’s  amorous  character 
justifies  his  concealing  his  intended  marriage,  it  does  not,  so  far  as 
the  modern  reader  can  see,  justify  his  entering  into  a  pact  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  fair  play  which,  by  his  own  admission,  he  never  meant 
to  keep.33  His  plea,  that  he  is  acting  impulsively  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  some  vagary  peculiar  to  lovers,  “betrayed  to  love  and  all  its 
little  follies,”  will  scarcely  stand  in  view  of  his  second  deception 
in  the  third  act. 

An  early  critic  of  the  play,  indeed,  took  a  complaisant  view  of 
the  situation.  He  interpreted  Castalio’s  initial  deception  of  Poly¬ 
dore  as  proceeding  from  a  polite  reluctance  to  hurt  his  brother’s 
feelings  by  announcing  his  own  good  luck.34  From  his  point  of 
view,  Castalio  is  caught  in  the  conventional  conflict  of  love  and 
friendship  with  courtesy.  To  this  interpretation  the  text  lends 
some  support.  In  the  second  act,  Monimia  taxes  Castalio  with  his 
inconsiderate  conduct  in  leaving  her  alone  with  Polydore,  whose 
behavior  she  finds  most  distasteful: 

29  “Poor  and  unsufficiently  motived  in  plot — since  a  dozen  frank  words  from  anyone 
of  the  characters  would  have  ended  the  drama,"  according  to  a  critic  of  the  Phoenix  So¬ 
ciety’s  revival  of  The  Orphan  ( Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  28,  1925).  Cf.  Voltaire,  and 
David  Erskine  Baker,  Companion  to  the  Play-house  (1764). 

30  In  II,  310-319. 

31 1,  190-191;  cf.  Ill,  13-15. 

32  Cf.  II,  313-316,  and  III,  544  if. 

83  V,  345- 

31  “In  this  Manner  did  they  live,  till  Monimia  having  confest  an  Affection  for  Castalio, 
he  feared  to  wound  his  Brother  with  Intelligence  so  unwelcome,  and  from  that  Time 
began  to  be  more  reserved  in  speaking  of  her”  ( Dramatic  Historiographer,  1735,  p.  222; 
cf.  Gosse,  p.  290,  and  Ghosh,  I,  51). 
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Your  Brother  knowing  on  what  terms  I’m  here, 

Th’  unhappy  Object  of  your  Fathers  Charity, 

Licentiously  discours’d  to  me  of  Love, 

And  durst  affront  me  with  his  brutal  Passion. 

(ii,  348-35 0 

Castalio’s  reply  certainly  breathes  less  of  concern  for  Monimia’s 
feelings  than  of  sympathy  for  Polydore,  whom  he  has  outdistanced 
in  her  affections: 

’Tis  I  have  been  to  blame,  and  only  I, 

False  to  my  Brother  and  unjust  to  Thee. 

For,  oh  he  loves  Thee  too,  and  this  day  own’d  it, 

Taxt  me  with  mine  and  claim’d  a  right  above  me. 

(II.  352-355) 

But  if  Castalio’s  reluctance  to  wound  his  brother  contributes  its 
share  to  his  initial  deception  of  Poyldore,  what  of  his  second  decep¬ 
tion,  when  Polydore  confronts  him  just  after  the  appointment  with 
Monimia  has  been  made  and  urges  him  to  speak  frankly?  If  Cas- 
talio  is  to  be  a  tragic  hero,  these  two  deceptions  must  spring  from 
some  better  motive  than  his  friendly  desire  to  spare  his  brother’s 
feelings.  If  he  is  “betrayed  to  love  and  all  its  little  follies,”  there 
must  be  more  than  an  overwhelming  passion;  there  must  be  some 
insuperable,  external  obstacle  to  its  consummation  which  prevents 
open  dealing  and  palliates  his  lying  to  his  brother.  Here  again,  an 
early  critic  found  an  opportunity  to  extenuate  Castalio’s  disingen¬ 
uousness,35  for  some  such  external  opposition  is  just  hinted  at  in 
his  next  speech  to  Monimia: 

I  knowing  him  precipitate  and  rash, 

To  calm  his  heat  and  to  conceal  my  Happiness, 

Seem’d  to  comply  with  his  unruly  will; 

Talkt  as  he  talk’t,  and  granted  all  he  ask’t; 

Lest  he  in  Rage  might  have  our  Loves  betray’d, 

And  I  for  ever  had  Monimia  lost. 

(II.  358-363) 

Implicit  in  Castalio’s  fear  of  Polydore’s  betrayal  is  the  idea  that 
someone  in  authority  would  take  steps  to  prevent  his  marriage. 
Since  the  only  person  who  would  have  such  authority  is  their 
father,  Acasto,  this  fear  seems  to  imply  that  Acasto  disapproves  of 

*6  Dramatic  Historiographer  (1735),  p.  222.  Cf.  John  Dennis,  Remarks  upon  Cato 
(1713;  in  Critical  Wor\s ,  ed.  E.  N.  Hooker,  Baltimore,  1943,  II,  41),  for  an  interesting 
analysis  of  The  Orphan. 
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the  match  and  is  disposed  to  prevent  it.36  This  implication,  how¬ 
ever,  is  scarcely  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  play,  for  it  is  no¬ 
where  explicitly  stated  that  Acasto  would  refuse  his  consent;  and, 
if  he  did,  it  is  not  clear  on  what  grounds  he  could  do  so  since  he 
gives  Monimia’s  brother,  Chamont,  leave  to  woo  and  win  his 
daughter,  Serina.  But  if  there  is  no  external  opposition  to  the 
match,  then  the  sole  reason  for  Castalio’s  deception  of  his  brother 
is  weakness  of  character,  and  Monimia’s  indignation  at  his  lame 
excuses  is  thoroughly  justified: 

Could  you  then?  did  you?  can  you  own  it  too? 

’Twas  poorly  done,  unworthy  of  your  self; 

And  I  can  never  think  you  meant  me  fair. 

(II,  364-366) 

If  Castalio  deceives  Polydore  only  because  he  is  “betrayed  to  love 
and  all  its  little  follies,”  then  he  enters  needlessly  into  a  pact  which 
he  never  means  to  keep  and,  fearing  his  brother’s  persuasive  ways, 
takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  openness  of  his  nature.  In  short, 
a  modern  reader  is  strongly  inclined  either  to  dismiss  Castalio  as 
a  sentimental,  disingenuous  weakling,37  or  else  to  place  all  the 
blame  on  Polydore  as  a  libertine  and  villain.  Either  of  these  judg¬ 
ments  destroys  the  balance  of  sympathy  necessary  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  play. 

Acasto’s  approval  of  the  match  between  Chamont  and  Serina 
seems  to  invalidate  the  notion  of  his  disapproval  of  a  match  be¬ 
tween  Castalio  and  Monimia.  But  neither  Chamont  nor  Serina  is 
to  be  found  in  the  source  of  The  Orphan.  They  are  brought  into 
the  plot  as  a  sort  of  stopgap,  and  it  may  well  be  that  when  Otway 
introduced  this  set  of  new  complications  into  the  simple  story  of 
Brandon,  he  was  forced  to  introduce  likewise  new  motives,  which 
ultimately  obscured  the  clear-cut  motivation  of  the  principal  char¬ 
acters.  In  The  History  of  Brandon  the  motives  for  concealment  are 
straightforward  and  simple.  Neither  brother  mentions  his  feelings 
for  Victoria  until  the  crisis  is  past,  a  sense  of  rivalry  and  a  mutual 
reserve  having  imposed  silence.  Furthermore,  Brandon  is  not  aware 
that  Victoria  favors  his  brother  until  he  discovers  the  whole  affair 
quite  by  accident.  Then,  under  the  shock  of  discovery,  he  believes 

36  Direct  opposition  from  Acasto  is  suggested  in  III,  250-252,  and  in  IV,  63-64.  Both 
passages  follow  Acasto’s  pledge  to  Chamont  (II,  187-191).  See  pp.  30-33  below. 

37  “The  guilt  of  Castalio’s  falsehood  is  so  ponderous,  that  the  offenses  against  truth, 
committed  by  his  associates,  are  light  in  the  balance  with  his  duplicity — the  wicked  ori¬ 
gin  whence  came  all  subsequent  deceit”  (Preface  to  The  Orphan,  in  British  Theatre, 
ed.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  London,  ca.  1808,  Vol.  XII). 
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the  worst  of  Victoria  and  revenges  himself.  This  does  not  hold  for 
The  Orphan.  Polydore  and  Castalio  confront  each  other  in  two 
major  scenes,  and  Polydore  is  aware  of  the  progress  of  Castalio’s 
suit,  so  that  Monimia’s  partiality  for  him  comes  with  no  sudden 
shock.  In  The  History  of  Brandon,  however,  mutual  reserve  is  not 
the  only  motive  for  concealment.  “As  we  walked  together  into  the 
Park,”  Brandon  relates,  “he  discovered  to  me,  how  the  day  before 
he  was  secretly  married  to  Victoria;  for  he  knew  he  could  never 
have  obtain’d  my  Father’s  consent  to  do  it,  since  her  Beauty  and 
Virtue  was  all  her  Portion.”  Victoria  is  simply  not  a  “good  match” 
for  the  son  of  a  great  nobleman;  and  the  elder  brother,  who  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  Brandon’s  infatuation,  conceals  the  affair 
from  him  out  of  a  desire  not  to  implicate  him  in  the  general  shake- 
up  which  he  expects  will  follow  his  father’s  discovery  of  his  mar¬ 
riage.  These  are  the  elder  brother’s  principal  motives  for  haste  and 
secrecy.  Strictly  speaking,  he  does  not  deceive  Brandon  at  all;  he 
is  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  a  failure  to  confide  in  him. 

In  The  Orphan,  Otway  has  dispensed  with  these  motives  entire¬ 
ly;  he  has  so  reinterpreted  the  character  of  Acasto  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  mercenary  spirit  remains,  and  with  the  change  in 
Acasto  the  motivation  of  the  entire  play  is  modified.38 

The  keynote  to  Acasto’s  character  is  a  strong  sense  of  personal 
honor.  Acasto  is  an  old  Cavalier.  He  served  his  King  faithfully  in 
the  wars,  but  at  length,  disillusioned  by  the  corruptness  of  court 
life,  he  has  withdrawn  to  his  country  seat.  Here  he  keeps  his  sons 
in  the  enforced  idleness  of  country  sports  and  celebrates  the  King’s 
birthday  with  festivities.  When  they  press  him  for  leave  to  try  their 
fortunes  at  court,  he  refuses  it;  when  they  say  they,  too,  want  to 
serve  the  King,  he  scoffs:  “He  needs  not  any  Servants  such  as  you. 
.  .  .  How  would  you  serve  him?”;  when  they  announce  their 
readiness  to  die  for  the  King,  he  embraces  them.  Acasto’s  attitude 
bespeaks  high  devotion  and  profound  disillusionment  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  bifurcation  is  reflected  in  his  whole  outlook  on  life. 
He  preaches  a  doctrine  of  reason  and  virtue  along  with  a  dis¬ 
illusionment  in  human  nature  that  is  the  spirit  of  La  Rochefou- 

38  Acasto,  one  of  the  most  important  characters  in  the  play  (see  William  Burke  Wood, 
Personal  Recollections  of  the  Stage,  Philadelphia,  1855,  p.  328,  and  The  Dramatic  Censor, 
London,  1770,  II,  55),  has  been  grossly  misinterpreted  (see  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Nov.  1748,  p.  504,  and  Worlds  of  Otway,  ed.  J.  C.  Ghosh,  I,  51). 

The  statement  that  Acasto  “shadows”  the  character  of  James  Butler,  first  Duke  of 
Ormond  (Ham,  Otway  and  Lee,  p.  213;  Ghosh,  I,  52),  rests  on  Davies’s  “conjecture,”  and 
not  on  stage  tradition  ( Dramatic  Miscellanies,  1784,  III,  186). 
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cauld.  He  recognizes  virtue,  but  his  aim  is  not  to  be  deceived  by 
appearances : 

Who  merit  ought  indeed  to  rise  i’  th’world, 

But  no  wise  man  that’s  honest  should  expect. 

What  man  of  sense  would  rack  his  generous  mind, 

To  practice  all  the  base  Formalities 

And  forms  of  business,  force  a  grave  starch’t  face, 

When  he’s  a  very  Libertine  in’s  heart? 

Seem  not  to  know  this  or  that  man  in  publick. 

When  privately  perhaps  they  meet  together, 

And  lay  the  Scene  of  some  brave  Fellows  Ruin? 

(H,  37-45) 

Busie  your  minds  then,  study  Arts  and  Men: 

Learn  how  to  value  Merits  though  in  Rags, 

And  scorn  a  proud  ill-manner’d  Knave  in  Office. 

(n,  71-73) 

He  has  a  profound  contempt  for  the  petty  court  accomplishments 
of  concealment  and  flattery.  To  Castalio’s  praises,  he  replies: 

No  flattery,  Boy!  an  honest  man  can’t  live  by’t, 

It  is  a  little  sneaking  Art,  which  Knaves 
Use  to  Cajole  and  soften  Fools  withall; 

If  thou  hast  flatt’ry  in  thy  Nature,  out  with’t, 

Or  send  it  to  a  Court,  for  there  ’twill  thrive. 

(II,  15-19) 

To  Chamont’s  elaborate  thanks  for  his  care  of  Monimia,  he  replies 
likewise: 


Prithee,  no  more  of  that,  it  grates  my  Nature. 

(II,  158) 

To  the  Chaplain,  who  says: 

Heaven  guard  your  Lordship  and  restore  your  Health, 

(III,  66) 

he  replies  in  the  same  vein: 


I  have  provided  for  thee,  if  I  dye. 

No  fawning!  ’tis  a  scandal  to  thy  Office. 

(Ill,  67-68) 

Whatever  smacks  of  subterfuge  or  concealment,  whether  flattery 
or  deception,  is  repugnant  to  him.  He  is  disillusioned  to  the  point 
that  he  mistrusts  men  generally,  and  he  warns  his  sons: 
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Be  very  careful  how  ye  make  new  Friends, 

Men  read  not  Morals  now,  ’twas  a  Custom, 

But  all  are  to  their  Fathers  Vices  born: 

And  in  their  Mothers  Ignorance  are  bred. 

(HI,  84-87) 

Acasto,  however,  is  no  complete  cynic.  He  mistrusts  men  until  they 
prove  themselves  by  honest  dealing.  When  Chamont  goes  to  him 
unhesitatingly  for  advice,  Acasto  meets  him  more  than  halfway: 

Cham.  My  Lord,  I  stand  in  need  of  your  assistance 
In  something  that  concerns  my  Peace  and  Honour. 

Acast.  Spoke  like  the  Son  of  that  brave  man  I  lov’d; 

So  freely  friendly  we  converst  together. 

What  e’re  it  be  with  confidence  impart  it, 

Thou  shalt  command  my  Fortune  and  my  Sword. 

(II,  149-154) 

Above  all,  Acasto  is  openhanded.  When  he  parcels  out  his  estate, 
he  gives  one-half  to  each  of  the  brothers,  but  on  recognizing  Cha¬ 
mont  as  his  son-to-be,  he  admits  him  to  one-third.  He  makes  no 
other  provision  for  his  own  daughter,  Serina,  but  out  of  the  whole 
of  his  estate  is  to  come  a  dowry  for  Monimia.  As  he  puts  it, 

to  sweet  Monimia  I’ve  bequeath’d 
Ten  thousand  Crowns,  a  little  Portion  for  her, 

To  wed  her  honourably  as  she’s  born. 

(in,  73-75) 

Such  a  character,  with  his  generosity  and  disillusionment,  his  faith 
in  virtue  and  openness,  and  his  contempt  for  sneaking,  is  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  He  is  no  mere  stage  father  who  opposes  his 
son  because  he  can  do  no  other,  but  a  man  of  high  ideals  whose 
eccentricities  are  not  to  be  flouted  with  impunity.  Such  a  man,  it 
seems,  would  easier  brook  the  open  disobedience  of  a  son  than  his 
skulking  off  and  marrying  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  him. 
Indeed,  when  Chamont  breaks  the  news  of  the  marriage  to  him — 
and  he  does  so  with  abrupt  rudeness — Acasto  receives  it  with  cold 
displeasure  rather  than  with  anger;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
marriage  was  contracted,  not  the  marriage  itself,  that  he  objects 
to.39 

89  Acasto  objects  to  Monimia’s  complaining  to  her  brother  instead  of  to  himself  (IV, 
334'336),  to  the  general  lack  of  confidence  in  him  (V,  42-44),  and  to  the  unseemly, 
irresponsible  manner  in  which  so  important  a  matter  as  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son 
has  been  treated  (cf.  Dramatic  Historiographer,  1735,  p.  224).  That  he  does  not  object 
to  the  marriage  itself  is  indicated  by  his  remarks  in  V,  29  ff.,  where  he  tries  to  reconcile 
Castalio  to  Monimia. 
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Opposition  to  this  marriage  there  must  be;  it  is  implied  in  nu¬ 
merous  speeches  throughout  the  play,  but  it  is  not  opposition  from 
a  mercenary  father  who  thinks  that  Monimia  is  not  a  good  match 
for  his  son.  If  Castalio’s  disingenuousness  is  to  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained,  the  grounds  for  this  opposition  must  be  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  Acasto.40 

Castalio’s  concealment  of  his  marriage  involves  the  deliberate 
deception  of  Polydore  on  two  different  occasions.  Now  it  is  clear 
for  one  thing  that  this  deliberate  deception  is  required  by  the  plot; 
it  is  one  of  the  obstacles  Otway  encountered  in  adapting  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Brandon  to  dramatic  form.  Castalio  and  Polydore  cannot 
maintain  the  reserve  of  their  prototypes,  for  information  about  the 
state  of  their  affections  must  be  conveyed  to  the  audience,  the  emo¬ 
tional  tension  of  the  play  must  be  screwed  up,  and  the  best  way 
dramatically — indeed  the  only  way  in  circumstances  of  such  delicacy 
— is  to  have  them  confront  each  other.  Yet  Polydore,  knowing  Cas¬ 
talio’s  feelings  for  Monimia,  must  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  mar¬ 
riage.  Only  the  sacrifice  of  Castalio’s  integrity  can  turn  the  trick 
dramatically.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  a  question  of  explaining 
Castalio’s  duplicity,  as  of  seeing  how  that  duplicity  was  made  accep¬ 
table  to  playgoers.  And  here  Otway  has  run  into  a  nearly  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle,  for  by  introducing  Chamont  and  Serina  he  has 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  straightforward  parental  opposition 
to  Monimia  and  thus  deprived  Castalio  of  the  very  best  excuse  for 
his  hasty  and  secret  marriage,  and  hence  for  his  deception  of  Poly¬ 
dore.  Perhaps  Otway’s  skill  as  a  playwright  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  tour  de  force  by  which  he  evades 
the  pitfalls  he  set  for  himself  and  yet  builds  up  a  convincing  sense 
of  opposition  to  Monimia  and  Castalio.  He  appeals  to  every  foible 
of  the  Restoration  beau  monde;  he  turns  the  character  of  Chamont 
to  account;  and  in  the  end  Castalio’s  duplicity  may  be  taken  as 
quite  a  matter  of  course.  Such  overt  opposition  as  there  is  stems 
from  Chamont  and  from  the  ideals  of  the  code  of  honor  to  which 
both  Chamont  and  Acasto  pay  allegiance  and  which  Castalio,  as 
well  as  Polydore,  recognizes  as  the  one  obstacle  to  his  marriage. 

The  code  of  honor  is  violated  by  this  secret  marriage  of  Castalio 

40  The  Dramatic  Historiographer  (1735)  takes  Acasto’s  opposition  for  granted.  In  the 
Monthly  Mirror  (Aug.  1801,  XII,  125-128)  there  is  an  Eclogue,  based  on  the  plot  of  The 
Orphan,  with  one  difference:  Castalio  asks  the  permission  of  his  father  before  proposing 
to  the  lady.  Some  playgoers  took  exception  to  secret  marriages  (e.g.,  Samuel  Derrick, 
The  Dramatic  Censor,  1752,  p.  4;  Francis  Gentleman,  The  Dramatic  Censor,  1770,  I, 
3I4-3I5). 
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and  Monimia. /Throughout  the  play  Monimia’s  position  in  the 
family  is  emphasized  as  that  of  an  orphan  with  no  claim  on 
Acasto’s  bounty  beyond  what  his  generosity,  kindliness,  and  loyalty 
to  the  memory  of  her  father  prompt  him  to  bestow.  Her  position 
is  indeed  difficult.  The  code  of  honor  would  prohibit  her  seeking 
an  alliance  with  the  son  of  her  benefactor;41  yet  her  unprotected 
and  dowerless  state  lays  her  open  to  advances  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  repel ;  and  if  marriage  is  out  of  the  question,  a  liaison 
is  not.  It  is  this  possibility  that  Chamont  recognizes  and  dreads. 
When  he  arrives  at  Acasto’s  country  house,  keenly  aware  of  his 
sister’s  dependent  position  and  filled  with  forebodings  about  her 
safety,  he  goes  straight  to  Acasto  and  secures  his  word  to  prevent 
an  affaire  du  coeur  between  Monimia  and  either  of  the  brothers. 
Polydore  and  Castalio  have  just  been  dispatched  to  welcome  the 
other  guests,  but  Monimia  listens  to  a  colloquy  of  which  she  is  the 
subject  and  hears  Acasto  promise  her  brother  justice: 

Cham.  My  Lord,  my  Nature’s  jealous,  and  you’l  bear  it. 

Acast.  Go  on. 

Cham.  Great  Spirits  bear  misfortunes  hardly, 

Good  Offices  claim  gratitude,  and  Pride, 

Where  Pow’r  is  wanting,  will  usurp  a  little, 

May  make  us  (rather  than  be  thought  behind  hand) 

Pay  over-price. 

Acast.  I  cannot  guess  your  drift; 

Distrust  you  me? 

Cham.  No,  but  I  fear  her  weakness 

May  make  her  pay  a  debt  at  any  rate: 

And  to  deal  freely  with  your  Lordships  goodness, 

I’ve  heard  a  story  lately  much  disturbs  me. 

Acast.  Then  first  charge  her;  and  if  th’  offence  be  found 
Within  my  reach,  tho’  it  shou’d  touch  my  Nature 
In  my  own  Off-spring,  by  the  dear  remembrance 
Of  thy  brave  Father  whom  my  heart  rejoyc’d  in, 

I’d  prosecute  it  with  severest  Vengeance. 

(II,  177-191) 

41  Cf.  the  story  of  Miss  Grimani’s  refusing  to  marry  Viscount  Andover,  son  of  her 
benefactors,  Lord  and  Lady  Suffolk  (Julian  Young,  A  Memoir  of  Charles  Mayne  Young, 
London,  1871,  I,  29).  More  apposite  are  Racine's  Berenice  (adapted  by  Otway  in  1676) 
and  Mme  de  Lafayette’s  Princesse  de  Cleves  (adapted  by  Lee  as  The  Princess  of  Cleve, 
D.  G.,  ca.  1681;  published,  1689).  Henry  James’s  novel,  The  American,  might  serve  as 
a  commentary  on  the  code  which  is  implicit  in  The  Orphan.  As  the  force  of  the  code 
of  honor  weakened,  this  motive  was  obscured  (cf.  summaries  given  by  The  Dramatic 
Historiographer,  1735,  and  by  The  Dramatic  Censor,  1770,  II,  43). 
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Marriage,  it  is  clear,  never,  enters  their  heads.42  Perhaps  each  tacitly 
assumes  that  Monimia’s  sense  of  her  position  as  the  ward  of  Acasto 
will  prevent  her  ever  entertaining  hopes  of  an  alliance  with  her 
benefactor’s  son.  At  any  rate,  from  this  point  on,  by  virtue  of 
Chamont’s  interference,  Acasto  is  bound  in  honor  to  protect 
Monimia.  His  word  is  engaged  to  her  brother,  and  Monimia  knows 
it.43  Castalio  knows  it  too,  though  Polydore  may  not.44  That  Acasto 
engages  his  word  to  Chamont  after  Castalio  has  once  deceived 
Polydore  only  emphasizes  the  conditions  which  induced  Chamont 
to  interfere:45  Monimia’s  position  which,  by  convention,  makes 
marriage  impossible  and  a  liaison  to  be  dreaded.  These  conditions 
help  to  account  for  Castalio’s  initial  deception  of  Polydore.  His  pact 
of  friendship  attests  not  only  his  familiarity  with  the  heroic  conven¬ 
tions  of  love  and  friendship  but  also  his  knowledge  that  the  strict 
code  precludes  his  marriage  with  Monimia.  Otherwise,  his  dis¬ 
avowal  of  any  intention  of  marrying  Monimia  could  scarcely  have 
deceived  the  conventional  Polydore. 

Chamont’s  solicitude  for  his  sister,  unprotected  in  the  house  of 
a  great  nobleman,  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  fashionable 
manners  of  the  time.  An  honorable  marriage  with  Castalio  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for,  and  so  he  warns  her  in  memorable  words  against 
the  dangers  of  her  position: 

let  not  Marriage  bait  thee  to  thy  Ruin. 

Trust  not  a  man;  we  are  by  Nature  false, 

Dissembling,  subtle,  cruel  and  unconstant; 

When  a  Man  talks  of  Love,  with  caution  trust  him; 

But  if  he  swears,  he’l  certainly  deceive  thee.  .  .  . 

(II,  287-291) 

Chamont’s  prepossession  explains  all  of  his  subsequent  conduct. 
He  suspects  Castalio  of  a  trick — a  promise  of  marriage  which  may 
never  be  fulfilled,  or,  what  is  far  more  sinister,  a  secret  marriage 
which  in  reality  is  no  marriage  at  all.46  But  after  speaking  to 

42  Cf.  II,  168-169,  287-294,  296-297. 

43 II,  172-191;  cf.  Monimia’s  perturbation  over  the  noises  Acasto  has  heard,  IV,  47-80. 

44  Cf.  Ill,  329-330. 

46  Apart  from  the  heroic  code  governing  love  and  marriage,  and  the  conventions  of 
heroic  poetry,  the  dream  and  the  warning  of  the  hag  (II,  222-265)  which  impel  Chamont 
to  visit  Acasto  and  ask  his  assistance,  are  as  ridiculous  as  the  Dramatic  Censor  says  they 
are  (1770,  II,  43)- 

46  Cf.  the  story  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  “Roxana”  (identified  with  both  Mrs.  Daven¬ 
port,  fl.  1663,  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  fl.  1677)  told  by  Anthony  Hamilton  ( Memoirs  of  the 
Count  de  Grammont,  tr.  Horace  Walpole,  London,  1928,  pp.  162-163),  Madame  D'Aulnoy 
(Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England,  London,  1921,  pp.  269-280),  and  Edmund  Curll 
(History  of  the  English  Stage,  by  Thomas  Betterton,  London,  1741,  pp.  23-25). 
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Acasto  and  warning  Monimia,  he  can  do  little  more  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  When  the  marriage  ceremony  has  been  performed,  however, 
he  confronts  the  family  chaplain  and  bullies  the  secret  out  of  him. 
The  Chaplain  enjoins  secrecy,  but  Chamont  has  premonitions.  Next 
morning  he  finds  Monimia  in  tears,  and,  feeling  that  all  his  sus¬ 
picions  are  verified,  he  straightway  announces  her  marriage  to 
Acasto,  complains  of  Castalio’s  behavior,  and  rushes  off  to  seek 
“satisfaction”  in  a  duel.  Chamont  may  be  a  blusterer  who  makes 
a  nuisance  of  himself  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  honor,47  but 
his  motive  is  obvious.  He  is  set  to  save  Monimia  from  the  dangers 
of  her  position  and,  when  she  contracts  a  secret  marriage,  to  have 
it  recognized  immediately.  Through  his  interference,  he  becomes 
the  moving  force  in  the  opposition  to  the  marriage,  and  Acasto  is 
drawn  in.  Moreover,  Chamont’s  huffing  helps  to  build  up  a  con¬ 
vincing  sense  of  forces  arrayed  against  Monimia  and  provides  the 
tension  and  conflict  which  are  a  necessary  foil  to  the  love  plot.  The 
real  opposition  to  Monimia’s  marriage,  however,  comes  from  the 
conventions  of  the  code  of  honor  that  motivate  Acasto  and  Cha¬ 
mont,  just  as  the  menace  to  it  comes  from  the  libertinism  of 
Polydore. 

This  conventional  opposition  to  the  marriage  knits  up  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  lead  to  the  catastrophe;  it  helps  to  make  Castalio’s 
second  deception  of  Polydore  more  acceptable;  but  it  only  par¬ 
tially  explains  his  earlier  disingenuousness.  When  Polydore  points 
out  at  the  end  of  the  play  that  plain-dealing  would  have  averted 
the  catastrophe,  Castalio  offers  no  explanation  of  his  duplicity. 
The  best  he  can  do  is  to  lament: 

And  all  this  is  the  work  of  my  own  Fortune, 

None  but  myself  could  e’re  have  been  so  curst. 

My  Fatal  Love,  alas!  has  ruin’d  thee.  .  .  . 

Oh  I’m  the  unhappy  wretch,  whose  cursed  Fate 
Has  weighed  thee  down  into  destruction  with  him. 

(v>  44I_443>  458-459) 

It  is  not  so  much  Castalio’s  “Fatal  Love”  and  his  “cursed  Fate” 
that  have  plunged  everyone  in  disaster  as  it  is  the  subtle  and  com¬ 
pelling  influence  of  the  ideas  and  conventions  to  which  he  pays 
deference,  although  they  are  at  variance  with  his  nature.  The 
tragedy  of  The  Orphan  is  precipitated  by  a  character  who  defies 
the  conventions  that  are  accepted  by  his  associates  and  who  shields 
himself  behind  those  conventions  in  order  to  defy  them. 

47  See  Voltaire’s  comment  on  Chamont,  pp.  94-95  below. 
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Castalio’s  initial  deception  of  Polydore  is  designed  to  conceal, 
not  the  state  of  his  affections,  but  his  intention  of  marrying 
Monimia.  To  Polydore,  he  disavows  all  intentions  of  marriage;  but 
when  he  recounts  the  episode  to  Monimia,  he  says  that  he  “seem’d 
to  comply”  with  Polydore’s  “unruly  will;  /Talkt  as  he  talk’t,  and 
granted  all  he  ask’t”  (II,  360-361).  In  other  words,  Castalio  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  has  paid  homage  to  the  current  fashionable  attitude, 
which  scoffed  at  the  possibility  of  romantic  marriage.  Marriage 
was  bondage  at  best,  certain  penance,  mortification  of  the  flesh,  one 
of  those  ills  of  life  that  come  to  all  and  need  not  be  met  halfway. 
For  a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  however,  marriage  was  plainly 
a  duty — even  Polydore  recognized  that;  but  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  Moreover,  marriage  had  nothing  to  do  with  love,  nor  love 
with  marriage;  the  distinction  between  the  two  had  been  clearly 
drawn  by  the  medieval  romancers,48  and  the  libertine  naturalism 
of  the  Restoration  had  only  strengthened  that  distinction.  Ro¬ 
mantic  marriage  was  merely  a  contradiction  in  terms;  there  could 
be  nothing  more  foolish,  or  more  unfashionable,  than  marriage  for 
love. 

This  prevailing  attitude  toward  marriage  colors  Castalio’s 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  The  mild  self-depreciation  of  his  first 
soliloquy  becomes  more  intelligible  in  the  light  of  it: 

But  then  he  loves  her  too;  but  not  like  me, 

I  am  a  doating  honest  Slave,  design’d 

For  Bondage,  Marriage  bonds,  which  I’ve  sworn 

To  wear. 

(II,  313-316) 

And  under  Monimia’s  window  in  Act  Three,  and  in  the  interview 
with  her  in  Act  Four,49  he  voices  the  same  idea  in  terms  so  brutal 
that  they  show  plainly  how  deep  those  fashionable  ideas  had  sunk. 
There  was  good  reason  that  Castalio’s  conduct  should  have  been 
influenced  by  such  ideas;  the  high-minded  Acasto  was  himself  a 
fountainhead  of  them,50  and  Castalio’s  admiration  for  his  father 
is  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  play.51  The  anomaly  is  that  despite  this 
milieu  of  ideas,  Castalio  is  bent  on  contracting  a  romantic  marri¬ 
age,  which  the  subtitle  of  the  play  makes  clear  is  doomed  to  be 
an  “unhappy”  one. 

48  See  C.  S.  Lewis,  “Donne  and  the  Love  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  Essays 
and  Studies,  Presented  to  Sir  Herbert  Grierson  (Oxford,  1938),  pp.  64-84,  and  The  Alle¬ 
gory  of  Love  (Oxford,  1936),  passim. 

49  Also  in  IV,  97-99. 

60  III,  88-89,  128-135. 

61 1,  107-113;  II,  14,  46-73;  HI,  57-6o;  V,  448,  521. 
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It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  plot  of  The  Orphan  is 
built  upon  two  conflicting  views  of  marriage  and  that  Castalio 
represents  the  newer  sentimental  or  romantic  one,  even  though  he 
pays  lip  service  to  Polydore’s  fashionable  unromantic  views,  which 
were  indeed  of  ancient  pedigree.  But  the  early  summaries  of  the 
play  leave  no  doubt  that  this  conflict  constituted  the  essential  trag¬ 
edy  of  The  Orphan  for  eighteenth-century  audiences.52  Curiously 
enough,  the  conflict  comes  to  an  equipoise  in  Acasto.  Although  he 
remembers  his  dead  lady  with  the  greatest  tenderness,53  there  is  an 
obvious  disharmony  in  the  attitude  he  evinces  toward  marriage  in 
the  abstract,  which  may  go  far  to  substantiate  the  vague  sense  of 
opposition  which  is  so  necessary  to  explain  the  hasty  secret  marriage 
of  Castalio  and  Monimia.  When  Acasto  parcels  out  his  estate  and 
fortune,  he  turns  to  his  sons  with  some  advice  about  the  conduct 
of  their  lives,  and  warns  them: 

Let  marriage  be  the  last  mad  thing  ye  doe, 

For  all  the  Sins  and  Follies  of  the  past. 

(Ill,  88-89) 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  he  recognizes  Chamont  as  his  son-to-be, 
he  warns  him  too,  but  in  a  totally  different  vein: 

But  keep  thy  Eyes  from  wandring,  man  of  frailty, 

Beware  the  dangerous  Beauty  of  the  wanton, 

Shun  their  enticements;  Ruin  like  a  Vulture 

Waits  on  their  Conquests:  Falsehood  too’s  their  business, 

They  put  false  Beauty  off  to  all  the  World; 

Use  false  endearments  to  the  Fools  that  love  ’em, 

And  when  they  marry,  to  their  silly  husbands 
They  bring  false  Virtue,  broken  Fame  and  Fortune. 

(Ill,  128-135) 

Acasto’s  attitude  toward  the  marriage  of  his  sons  is  different  from 
his  attitude  toward  the  marriage  of  Serina — and  of  Monimia.  A 
daughter  must  marry;  therefore,  welcome  the  first  suitor  for  her. 
But  a  son  is  quite  a  different  matter.  He  need  not  marry  until  he 
pleases,  and  then  only  for  the  sake  of  the  family  name  and  for¬ 
tunes.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  on  Acasto’s  part  is  neither  startling 
nor  original. 

Set  in  this  climate  of  opinion  on  marriage,  Castalio’s  deception 
of  Polydore  may  cease  to  arouse  indignation.  Castalio’s  love  for 

62  Dramatic  Historiographer  (1735),  p.  221;  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies  (1784), 
III,  183. 

“II,  135-137;  V,  113-118. 
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Monimia  collides  with  the  heroic  convention  which  would  pre¬ 
clude  marriage,  and  with  the  libertine  code  which  would  favor  a 
liaison.  Only  by  a  fait  accompli  can  he  hope  to  evade  the  dilemma, 
and  so  he  trusts  to  haste  and  secrecy  until  his  marriage  is  solem¬ 
nized  and  consummated.  When  he  is  confronted,  he  tries  to  elude 
his  brother  by  making  use  of  a  “false  confidence  to  conceal  a  real 
treachery,”  as  any  fine  gentleman  playing  the  Restoration  game  of 
love  might  well  do.  But  his  deception  of  Polydore  arises  not  so 
much  from  weakness,  or  from  reluctance  to  hurt  his  brother’s  feel¬ 
ings,  or  from  a  desire  to  spare  himself  some  inescapable  chaffing 
on  his  unfashionable  willingness  to  identify  love  with  marriage; 
rather  it  arises  from  his  recognition  of  the  menace  offered  to  his 
marriage  by  the  ideals  of  Acasto  and  Chamont  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  Polydore  on  the  other.  Castalio’s  romantic  marriage 
is  set  against  a  background  which  is  the  conflict  of  love  and  honor 
of  the  heroic  play,  complicated  by  the  game  of  love  of  Restoration 
comedy.  To  a  sympathetic  reader  it  may  even  appear  that  the  con¬ 
flicting  ideals  that  destroy  Polydore,  Castalio,  and  Monimia  reflect 
clearly  the  ideals  which  clashed  in  the  lives  of  Otway’s  own  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  which  were  embodied  separately  in  such  figures 
as  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Winchilsea. 

From  this  survey  it  may  appear  that  The  Orphan  is  shot  through 
with  disharmony.  There  is  a  fundamental  dissonance  in  the  central 
situation  and  in  the  ideas  that  motivate  the  principal  characters.  A 
point  of  view  from  which  the  play  can  be  judged  is  established 
neither  by  Polydore,  nor  by  Castalio,  nor  by  Chamont  and  Acasto; 
for  each  represents  a  mode  of  thought  which  though  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  others  is  yet  influenced  by  them.  A  full 
understanding  of  the  play  depends  on  the  reader’s  ability  to  keep 
these  opposing  ideals  neatly  balanced.  When  any  one  is  lost  sight 
of  and  sympathy  vacillates,  then  the  Fortune  which  Castalio  invokes 
ceases  to  be  convincingly  synonymous  with  the  fashionable  manners 
and  conventions  of  the  Restoration  beau  monde.  Blame  has  to  fall 
somewhere — either  on  Chamont  the  huffer,  or  Polydore  the  villain, 
or  Castalio  the  disingenuous  weakling — and  when  the  balance  of 
ideals  in  the  play  is  once  upset,  sympathy  with  the  principal  char- 
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acters  becomes  impossible,  and  the  unity  of  effect  is  destroyed 
completely.54 

If  the  unity  of  effect  is  endangered  by  this  precarious  poise  of 
ideas,  it  is  likewise  endangered  by  Otway’s  introducing  a  fashion¬ 
able  amour  into  a  quiet  rural  setting.  Acasto’s  country  seat  is  the 
wrong  place  for  Polydore,  the  fashionable  rake,  who  is  eager  to 
get  to  Court,  as  well  as  for  Chamont,  the  cavalier  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  who  warns  his  sister  against  Castalio  in  the  light  of  town 
gossip  about  mock  marriages.  Acasto’s  talk  about  the  corruption 
at  Court  only  intensifies  the  feeling  that,  although  the  old  man  had 
fled  to  the  country  to  escape  it,  he  had  carried  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Court  along  with  him.  This  atmosphere  of  court  vice  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  source;  it  was  shrewdly  added  by  Otway,  for 
in  1680  no  one  retreated  to  the  country  for  the  pure  love  of  it.  Only 
a  strong  emphasis  on  the  corruption  at  Court,  and  on  Acasto’s  ab¬ 
horrence  of  it,  can  make  his  rural  seclusion  acceptable. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  interpret  the  duality  of  effect  of  The  Orphan 
in  the  light  of  Otway’s  own  life  and  experience.  The  son  of  a 
country  clergyman,  who  was  taken  up  by  the  fashionable  set,  ac¬ 
quired  their  expensive  tastes  without  having  the  means  of  gratify¬ 
ing  them,  and  was  at  length  scouted  by  his  companions,  Otway 
may  well  have  realized  that  he  did  not  belong  to  that  circle  and 
never  could — that  at  best  he  was  only  an  outsider  looking  in.  The 
spirit  of  defiance  and  the  secret  hankering  after  what  was  beyond 
his  reach  forms  a  parallel  to  the  conflicting  attitudes  of  The 
Orphan.  There  is  a  temptation  to  go  even  further  and  find  in  the 
legend  which  has  grown  up  around  Otway — his  hopeless  infatua¬ 
tion  for  Mrs.  Barry  and  his  relationship  to  Lord  Rochester,  his 
sometime  patron  and  successful  rival,  now  become  a  byword  for 
the  type  of  Restoration  rake — a  strong  resemblance  to  the  triangular 
situation  in  The  Orphan.  If  the  legend  has  a  foundation,  one  might 
say  that  Otway’s  personal  experience  was  obtruding  itself  in  his 
play  at  the  expense  of  an  objective  attitude  toward  his  characters  and 
their  actions.  But  what  if  the  plot  of  The  Orphan  helped  to  build 
up  the  legend  of  Mrs.  Barry? 

Some  critics  have  objected  to  the  plot  of  The  Orphan  that  the 
action  is  too  slight  for  five  acts.55  The  objection  springs  from  a 

64  For  the  effect  produced  on  this  balance  of  sympathy  by  three  great  actors  cast  in 
the  principal  roles,  as  opposed  to  a  “star”  cast  in  one  of  them,  see  pp.  78,  79,  90-92,  108- 
109  below. 

“See  Ghosh,  I,  51. 
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theory  which  equates  dramatic  action  with  physical  action  on  the 
scene.  During  the  early  eighteenth  century,  when  a  different  theory 
prevailed,  The  Orphan  was  singled  out  as  a  model  of  regular 
drama  and  praised  for  its  strict  adherence  to  the  unities.56  Indeed, 
when  The  Orphan  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  source  and  of 
the  climate  of  opinion  in  1680,  it  appears  as  a  play  constructed  with 
admirable  unity  and  concentration  of  effect,  touching  despite  the 
seeming  lack  of  unity  in  its  conception. 

ES  Charles  Gildon,  Art  of  Poetry  (1718),  I,  237,  248;  Laws  of  Poetry  (1721),  pp.  201- 
203;  John  Dennis,  Characters  and  Conduct  of  Sir  John  Edgar  (1720;  ed.  Hooker,  II,  196). 
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A  LTHOUGH  Venice  Preserv’d  is  the  play  on  which  Ot- 
/  \  way’s  fame  rests  most  securely,  it  has  not  received  unquali- 
X  A-fied  praise  from  his  admirers.  The  highest  eulogy  of  it  is 
tempered  with  censure,  if  only  a  vague  suggestion  that  despite  its 
sweep  and  passion,  there  is  something  in  it  which  is  fundamentally 
not  quite  right.  As  to  what  this  something  is,  there  is  not  much 
agreement.  Hazlitt,  for  example,  thinks  that  the  play  is  marred 
by  “a  voluptuous  effeminacy  of  sentiment  and  mawkish  distress, 
which  strikes  directly  at  the  root  of  that  mental  fortitude  and 
heroic  cast  of  thought  which  alone  makes  tragedy  endurable.”1 
Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree  objects  to  Otway’s  “pity-mongering  on  be¬ 
half  of  love  [which]  undermines  the  emotional  structure,”  and 
his  “exploring  not  man’s  courage  so  much  as  his  capacity  for\ 
feeling,  even  for  self-torture.”  The  play  “is  unrelieved  by  any  elo- 
ment  of  strong  sanity,”  its  dignity  “resides  almost  wholly  in 
Pierre,  about  whom  there  is  really  something  fine.  .  .  .”  He  adds: 
“The  theme  of  unfortunate  love  bulks  far  too  large  in  it,  and 
though  Belvidera  supplies  a  necessary  element,  one  cannot  refrain 
from  wishing  her  away.”2 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  political  bias  of  what 
is  otherwise  a  tragedy  of  private  life.  Behind  Mr.  Dobree’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  Venice  Preserv’d  lies  an  irritation  with  a  plot  in  which 
political  events  are  decided  by  domestic  issues.  This  same  irrita¬ 
tion  is  reflected  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  A.  W.  Ward.  If  Mr.  Dobree, 
like  Hazlitt,  wants  conspiracy  without  sentiment,  Ward  wants 
romance  without  politics.  “The  most  striking  and  characteristic 
beauty  of  Venice  Preserved  [he  says]  .  .  .  consists  ...  in  the  ex- 

1  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  ( W orhj ,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover, 
V,  354-355)- 

3  Restoration  Tragedy,  pp.  141-148. 
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quisitely  natural  tenderness  of  the  love-scenes  between  Jaffier  and 
Belvidera,  and  in  the  consummate  art  of  the  great  scene  in  which 
she  saves  her  father  and  the  Senate.”  The  great  flaw  of  the  play 
lies  in  “the  infusion  of  political  virulence  into  his  ‘historical’  trag¬ 
edy  [which]  could  not  but  detract  from  its  artistic  effect,  and  in¬ 
deed  is  so  grossly  contrived  as  to  give  offence  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind.”3  This  is  a  serious  charge  against  the  play  and  includes 
in  its  scope  more  than  the  comic  relief,  against  which  many  critics 
have  raised  deprecating  voices.  It  implies  that  Otway  has  relied 
too  heavily  upon  the  extraneous  interest  which  contemporary  politi¬ 
cal  events  lent  to  his  play,  and  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  welding 
this  occasional  interest  into  an  artistic  unity.  Ward’s  criticism 
brings  out  clearly  the  discordant  elements  which  it  would  seem  no 
purely  aesthetic  point  of  view  can  reduce  to  harmony.  A  purely 
political  point  of  view  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Sir  Edmund  Gosse 
complains  that  “the  only  point  in  which  any  weakness  can  be 
traced  [in  the  plot  of  Venice  Preserv’d ]  is  the  motive  actuating 
Jaffier  to  join  the  conspirators.  The  revenge  of  a  merely  private 
wrong  upon  a  whole  commonwealth  is  scarcely  sane  enough  for 
the  dignity  of  tragedy.”4  In  1711  Joseph  Addison  had  voiced 
nearly  the  same  criticism.5 

The  nineteenth-century  criticism  of  Venice  Preserv’d  leaves  a 
baffled  reader  unsatisfied.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  former  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  play,  and  it  fails  likewise  to  account  for  the  conflict¬ 
ing  impressions  which  a  modern  reader  derives  from  the  text: 
the  vigorous  political  bias  of  the  fable  and  the  overlush  sentiment 
of  the  domestic  plot;  the  farcical  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  and  the 
somber  tone  of  the  tragedy.  Unless  these  conflicting  impressions 
can  be  reduced  to  harmony,  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the  dramatic 
effectiveness  of  Venice  Preserv’d. 

For  the  modern  reader,  the  first  great  difficulty  lies  in  finding  a 
point  of  view  from  which  the  principal  characters  may  be  seen 
in  just  perspective  against  the  background  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
spiracy  in  the  Venetian  Republic.  Two  friends,  Jaffier  and  Pierre, 
engage  in  the  plot  to  subvert  Venice.  Jaffier,  under  the  influence 

3  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  III,  418,  416. 

*  Seventeenth  Century  Studies,  p.  294. 

5  Spectator,  No.  39,  April  14,  1711  (quoted  on  p.  45  below).  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Addison’s  charge  had  become  one  of  the  cliches  of  criticism  (cf. 
Johnson,  Idler,  No.  60,  June  9,  1759;  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  I,  245-246;  Biographia 
Dramatica,  1782;  Preface  to  Venice  Preserv'd,  in  Cumberland’s  British  Theatre,  London, 
ca.  1825-1855;  and  Ghosh,  ed.,  Worlds  of  Otway,  I,  60). 
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of  Belvidera,  betrays  both  his  friend  and  the  conspirators  to  the 
senate — on  condition  that  their  lives  be  spared.  Pierre  and  the 
conspirators  are  condemned  to  death.  On  the  scaffold,  Jaffier  in 
atonement  stabs  first  Pierre  and  then  himself.  Belvidera  goes  mad. 
The  conspiracy  is  crushed;  the  senate  is  saved.  But  are  one’s  sym¬ 
pathies  to  lie  with  the  bloodthirsty  conspirators  whom  Jaffier  and 
Pierre  join,  or  with  the  perfidious  senate  that  Belvidera  saves?  If 
with  the  conspiracy,  how  are  Jaffier  and  Belvidera  to  be  regarded? 
If  with  the  senate,  how  Pierre?  The  turmoil  of  passions  and  con¬ 
flict  of  interests  do  not  seem  to  permit  the  reader’s  interpreting  the 
whole  play  from  any  single  point  of  view  that  the  modern  mind 
can  easily  assume.  To  regard  the  action  through  the  eyes  of  one 
character  in  it,  or  to  read  into  it  one’s  own  political  views,  leaves 
too  much  in  the  play  unaccounted  for. 

Since  Venice  Preserv’d  won  royal  favor  at  its  premiere 6  and 
was  stigmatized  as  a  Tory  play  thereafter,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  action  may  be  seen  to  best  advantage 
is  that  of  its  first  audience.  That  point  of  view  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine.  Venice  Preserv’d  was  first  performed  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1682,  just  as  the  panic  and  hysteria  of  the  Popish  Plot  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  subside  and  the  political  issues  were  becoming  clear. 
It  must  have  been  composed  during  the  crisis,  while  the  nation 
was  divided  into  factions,  and  political  feeling  was  veering  sudden¬ 
ly,  as  the  fortunes  of  his  Majesty  rose  and  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  declined.  At  the  time  very  few  good  heads  in  England 
could  perceive  the  principles  which  were  at  stake,  so  much  was 
obscured  by  the  smoke  of  controversy.  Venice  Preserv’d,  with  its 
conflict  of  senate  and  conspirators,  is  bound  up  with  the  English 
political  crisis  of  1678-1682,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  play  is 
determined  by  the  fortunes  of  the  King’s  party,  whose  manifesto 
it  became.7 

Otway  was  abroad  with  the  army  in  the  autumn  of  1678, 8 
when  “Dr.”  Titus  Oates’s  disclosure  of  the  Horrid  Popish  Plot 
was  substantiated  by  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the 
seizure  of  Edward  Coleman’s  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 

6  For  details  of  the  premiere,  see  p.  145  below. 

7  The  following  summary  of  political  events  is  based  on  John  Pollock,  The  Popish  Plot 
(London,  1903);  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England  under  the  Stuarts  (London,  1920);  C.  H. 
Firth,  “The  Stewart  Restoration,”  and  John  Pollock,  “The  Policy  of  Charles  II  and  James 
II,”  in  The  Cambridge  Modern  History;  W.  D.  Christie,  A  Life  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (London,  1871),  2  vols. 

8  See  Ghosh,  ed.,  Wor\s  of  Otway,  I,  23;  Ham,  Otway  and  Lee,  pp.  91-94;  Charles 
Dalton,  ed.,  English  Army  Lists  and  Commission  Registers  (London,  1892),  I,  208-222. 
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Pere  la  Chaise,  and  the  exposure  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  which  re¬ 
vealed  an  intrigue  between  Charles  II  himself  and  Louis  that 
“agreed  well  with  Coleman’s  letters.”  Otway  returned  to  England 
early  in  1679,  to  find  the  nation  at  the  height  of  an  anti-Catholic 
panic.  A  few  very  astute  men,  Charles  II  for  one,  may  have  sur¬ 
mised  the  truth.  For  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  the  country  was 
threatened  by  invasion  from  France,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Wales; 
the  King  was  to  be  murdered  with  particular  ceremony;  the  city  of 
London  was  to  be  fired;  the  protestants  were  to  be  put  to  the 
sword;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  re-established. 
The  Papists,  Jesuits,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Duke  of  York  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief;  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
terror,  England  became  violently  protestant  and  “Whig.”  Old 
Cavalier  and  old  Parliamentarian  alike  were  united  by  the  terror 
of  Rome,  and  the  King  stood  practically  alone,  surrounded  only 
by  a  small  band  of  unpopular  counselors.  Otway,  returning  home 
to  take  up  his  old  profession  of  making  plays,  could  scarcely  have 
found  the  condition  of  the  nation  encouraging.  The  theater  was 
falling  upon  evil  days.  As  Dryden  put  it,  the  Plot,  like  Pharaoh’s 
lean  kine,  had  swallowed  up  all  the  lesser  plots  of  the  stage.  But 
if  Otway  was  casting  about  for  the  subject  of  a  new  play,  there 
-  was  one  ready  to  hand.  In  February,  1679,  the  popular  panic  had 
elicited  a  second  edition  of  the  English  translation  of  Saint-Real’s 
History  of  the  Spanish  Conspiracy  against  the  State  of  Venice  (first 
edition,  1675). 9  The  plot  of  the  Spanish  Marquis  of  Bedamar  ac¬ 
quired  topical  interest  from  the  plot  divulged  by  Oates  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  countless  pamphlets  of  the  time.  In  the  spring  of  1679, 
however,  Otway  had  other  work  on  hand.  He  was  busy  preparing 
Cains  Marius  for  the  stage  (D.G.,  August,  1679),  in  writing  The 
Poet’s  Complaint  of  His  Muse  (published  in  February,  1680),  and 
The  Souldiers  Fortune  (D.G.,  March,  1806),  and  in  finishing  The 
Orphan  (D.G.,  ca.  March,  1680).  By  March,  1680,  at  least,  he  was 
free,  and  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  during  the  next  two  years  he 
was  engaged  principally  in  composing  Venice  Preserv’d  and  seeing 
it  through  its  first  performance. 

In  March,  1680,  the  nation  was  dominantly  Whig  in  sentiment. 

8  Cesar  Vischard,  Abbe  de  Saint-Real,  La  Conjuration  des  Espagnols  contra  la 
Republique  de  Venise  en  I’annee  MCDXVIIT  (Paris,  1674;  licensed  Dec.  21,  1674).  Trans¬ 
lated  as  A  Conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  State  of  Venice  ( Term  Catalogues, 
Easter,  May  10,  1675;  second  edition,  Hilary,  Feb.  18,  1679). 

Saint-Real  accompanied  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin  when  she  came  to  reside  in  London 
in  1675,  a  fact  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  book  in  England. 
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The  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  it  is  true,  had  had  one 
setback  the  preceding  year.  The  trials  and  arrests  and  executions 
for  treason,  which  followed  Oates’s  disclosures,  had  culminated  in 
the  summer  of  1679  when  Sir  George  Wakeman,  physician  to  the 
Queen,  was  acquitted  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  at  some 
risk  of  personal  danger  from  infuriated  Whigs.  Matters  were  quiet¬ 
ing  down  for  the  Catholics,  and  emboldened  by  Wakeman’s 
acquittal,  they  tried  to  turn  the  tables  on  their  enemies.  In  October, 
1679,  they  professed  to  discover  a  Presbyterian  Plot  against  the 
state.  They  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  more  inopportune  time 
for  their  discovery.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  been  encounter¬ 
ing  some  difficulties,  as  a  result  of  the  stand  he  took  on  Scottish 
affairs.  In  August,  1679,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Scotland  to  quell  the  Covenanters,  returned  victorious  to 
England  at  the  head  of  his  army  at  the  very  moment  that  Charles 
lay  seriously  ill  at  Windsor.  The  peaceable  part  of  the  nation, 
thoroughly  frightened  by  the  royal  illness  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  army,  raised  the  cry  that  “  ‘Forty-one’  is  come  again,”  and  re¬ 
coiled  before  the  threat  of  civil  war.  The  cleavage  between  mon¬ 
archy  men  and  parliament  men,  growing  since  March,  1679,  when 
Shaftesbury  and  Halifax  had  quarreled,  deepened,  and  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  adherents  seemed  to  be  losing  some  of  their  hold  on  the 
nation.  This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  Catholics  came  forward 
with  their  sham  counterplot,  the  exposure  of  which  fanned  popular 
feeling  against  them  once  more  and  enabled  Shaftesbury’s  party 
to  recover  its  ground.  Whig  power  was  manifested  in  the  elaborate 
Pope-burning  of  November  17,  1679.  Whig  strategy,  outlined  and 
rehearsed  in  the  Green-Ribbon  Club,  crystallized  in  the  Exclusion 
Bill  and  its  alternatives,  the  schemes  for  the  King’s  divorce  and  the 
royal  acknowledgment  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  as  heir  to  the 
crown.  The  second  Whig  Parliament,  which  finally  met  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1680,  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  revolutionary  assembly. 
After  October,  however,  the  tide  began  to  turn  slowly,  though  to 
all  appearances  Whig  sentiment  still  dominated  the  country.  When 
the  Second  Exclusion  Bill  was  brought  before  the  Houses  in  No¬ 
vember,  1680,  it  found  its  real  opponent  in  the  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
who  alone  defeated  it  after  fifteen  debating  speeches  in  which  he 
answered  his  uncle,  Shaftesbury,  clause  by  clause,  as  the  King 
lolled  by  the  fireplace  and  listened.  It  was  becoming  clear  that  the 
real  plot  in  the  state  emanated,  not  from  the  Romanist  minority, 
but  from  the  Whigs  of  whom  Shaftesbury  was  the  chief  and  Dr. 
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Titus  Oates  the  tool.  Henceforward  a  party  began  to  form  around 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  January,  1681,  the  King  was 
able  to  prorogue  the  fractious  Parliament. 

While  the  battle  raged  in  Parliament,  one  event  occurred  in  the 
theater  which  is  of  some  significance  for  Otway  and  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d.  Nathaniel  Lee,  who  had  come  over  to  Dorset  Garden  about 
1678  and  produced  there  in  succession  three  innocuous  plays,  took 
heart  from  the  Whiggish  temper  of  the  times,  and  produced,  in 
December,  1680,  a  play  on  the  republican  conspiracy  in  ancient 
Rome — Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  Unfortunately  for  Lee,  the  Second 
Exclusion  Bill  had  just  been  defeated  in  November;  the  time  was 
scarcely  auspicious  for  the  dramatic  representation  of  republican 
idealism.  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  was  forbidden  the  stage  on  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1680,  because  of  its  “very  Scandalous  Expressions  &  Reflec¬ 
tions  upon  ye  Government”10 — that  is,  upon  Kings  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  In  the  interim  of  more  than  a  year  between  the  premieres 
of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  of  Venice  Preserv’d,  Otway  had  ample 
time  to  benefit  by  his  fellow  dramatist’s  fiasco.11  During  the 
course  of  1681,  moreover,  political  issues  became  much  clearer. 
The  Parliament  at  Oxford  (March  21-28)  left  no  doubt  that  the 
King’s  party  had  triumphed  over  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury’s.  After 
the  debacle  of  March  28,  the  power  of  the  Whigs  was  broken;  in 
July  their  leader  was  arrested,  and  in  November  brought  to  trial 
— only  to  be  acquitted  by  a  packed  jury.  In  November,  1681,  the 
Tory  poet  laureate  stated  concisely,  for  all  Englishmen  to  read, 
the  political  principles  that  were  involved  in  the  conflict  of  the 
past  three  years. 

In  treating  the  Spanish  conspiracy  against  Venice,  Otway  set 
himself  a  most  delicate  task,  that  of  trying  to  capitalize  on  popular 
sentiment  at  a  time  when  it  was  veering  wildly.  The  Spanish  plot 
in  Venice  afforded  an  obvious  parallel  for  the  Popish  Plot  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  unfortunately  the  Popish"  Plot,  which  professed  to  be 
one  thing,  turned  out  to  be  something  quite  different,  a  sham  plot 
masking  a  real  one.  If  Otway  conceived  the  plan  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  on  his  return  from  the  Continent  in  1679,  the  idea  of  the 
conspiracy  might  well  have  engrossed  his  attention.  By  1682,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Popish  Plot  was  three  years  old;  it  was  recognized  as 
essentially  a  Whig  plot  against  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  ter¬ 
rors  it  raised  had  given  place  to  partisan  feeling  which  concen- 

10  Allardyce  Nicoll,  Restoration  Drama,  p.  io;  cf.  Ham,  Otway  and  Lee,  p.  129. 

11  For  Otway’s  indebtedness  to  Lee,  see  Ham,  Otway  and  Lee,  pp.  195  fT. 
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trated  upon  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Charles  II.  If  the  modern 
reader  of  Venice  Preserv’d  finds  it  difficult  to  discover  the  point 
of  view  of  the  play,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  contemporary 
Englishmen,  “pelted  at  with  impudent,  horrid  libels,”  found  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  events  from  1679  to  1682,  that  many 
playwrights  of  the  day  tried  to  capitalize  on  public  sentiment  and 
to  woo  official  favor,  and  that  most  of  them  succeeded  only  in 
having  their  plays  forbidden  the  stage.12  When' so  many  others 
failed,  Venice  Preserv’d  is  all  the  more  remarkable  for  its  brilliant 
premiere  and  its  continued  popularity.  In  the  secret  of  its  success 
lies  the  clue  to  its  interpretation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  this  poet  has  founded  his  tragedy 
of  Venice  Preserved  on  so  wrong  a  plot,  that  the  greatest  characters  in  it 
are  those  of  rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of  his  play  discovered  the 
same  good  qualities  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  that  he  showed  for 
its  ruin  and  subversion,  the  audience  could  not  enough  pity  and  admire 
him:  but  as  he  is  now  represented,  we  can  only  say  of  him  what  the 
Roman  historian  says  of  Catiline,  that  his  fall  would  have  been  glorious 
had  he  so  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country.13 

Addison,  perhaps,  let  his  Whiggish  prejudices  color  his  criticism, 
and  yet  the  objections  he  raised  in  1711  go  to  the  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  confronted  Otway  in  composing  Venice  Preserv’d.  How, 
in  an  age  when  monarchy  was  absolute,  and  when  a  political  crisis 
was  dividing  England  into  factions,  was  it  possible  for  a  playwright 
to  make  both  his  heroes  conspirators  against  the  state,  evoke  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience  for  them,  and  yet  not  lay  himself  open 
to  charges  of  sedition  or  of  republican  idealism? 

It  is  in  the  motivation  of  his  conspirator-heroes  that  Otway 
came  squarely  to  grips  with  his  problem.  He  kept  the  middle  way 
between  two  pitfalls,  either  of  which  might  have  ruined  his  play 
in  1682.  His  two  heroes  engage  in  conspiracy,  but  on  the  one  hand 
they  avoid  all  suspicion  that  they  do  so  for  political  principle — 
which  smacks  of  the  Good  Old  Cause,  Innovation,  and  Whiggery 
— and,  on  the  other,  that  they  do  so  for  no  principle  at  all — which 
would  make  them  no  better  than  political  malcontents,  soldiers  of 
fortune  eager  for  the  loot  which  an  upheaval  in  the  state  promises 
them.  These  conspirator-heroes  have  principles,  but  their  principles 
are  personal  and  stem  entirely  from  the  heroic  code  of  honor. 

12  For  a  list  of  plays  banned  from  the  stage  for  political  reasons,  see  Nicoll,  Restoration 
Drama,  p.  io. 

12  Spectator,  No.  39,  April  14,  1711. 
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Political  principles  are  thus  transmuted  into  personal  motives,  and 
ideals  of  personal  conduct  are  completely  detached  from  matters  of 
state.14 

In  establishing  the  motives  of  Jaffier  on  purely  personal  grounds, 
Otway  faced  a  task  not  too  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Jaffier  is 
a  conspirator  from  personal  emotion  pure  and  simple.  In  the  open¬ 
ing  scene  he  is  shown  in  a  violent  altercation  with  Priuli,  who 
nurses  a  three-year  feud  with  him.  Jaffier,  like  Othello,  had  been 
received  as  an  intimate  into  the  house  of  the  Venetian  senator,  and, 
having  saved  Belvidera’s  life  during  the  festivities  of  the  Wedding 
of  the  Adriatic,  had  married  her  without  the  consent  of  her  un¬ 
reasonable  old  father.  For  three  years  thereafter  he  had  taxed  his 
“little  fortune”  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  maintain  a  style  which 
becomes  a  daughter  of  the  great  Priuli.  When  the  scene  opens,  he 
faces  complete  ruin  and  is  apparently  asking  his  father-in-law  to 
pay  off  his  creditors.  Priuli  replies  tartly: 

Home  and  be  humble,  study  to  retrench; 

Discharge  the  lazy  Vermin  of  thy  Hall, 

Those  Pageants  of  thy  Folly, 

Reduce  the  glittering  Trappings  of  thy  Wife 
To  humble  Weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state; 

Then  to  some  suburb  Cottage  both  retire; 

Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life:  Get  Brats,  and  Starve — 

Home,  home,  I  say — 

(I,  104-111) 

and  he  goes  off  abruptly.  Jaffier,  left  alone,  finds  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  his  composure: 

Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 

This  proud,  this  swelling  heart:  Home  I  would  go, 

But  that  my  Dores  are  hatefull  to  my  eyes, 

Fill’d  and  damm’d  up  with  gaping  Creditors, 

Watchfull  as  Fowlers  when  their  Game  will  spring; 

I  have  now  not  50  Ducats  in  the  World, 

Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleas’d  with  Ruin. 

(I,  in-117) 

In  this  mood  Pierre  finds  him.  His  remark  on  Jaffier’s  melan¬ 
choly  elicits  a  reply  which  sets  him  discoursing  on  the  paradox 
that  honesty  is  a  cheat.  In  the  course  of  an  argument,  so  adroit 

14  This  motive  recurs  frequently  in  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  is  used 
with  great  effect  in  Bulwer’s  Richelieu  (cf.  Westland  Marston's  description  of  Macready 
in  the  title  role,  Our  Recent  Actors,  Boston,  1888,  p.  48). 
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that  JafEer  cannot  suspect  he  is  being  persuaded,  Pierre  recalls  the 
theft  of  his  own  mistress  and  the  injustice  meted  out  to  him  by 
the  senate  on  that  occasion,  interspersing  his  account  with  telling 
references  to  the  public  abuses  with  which  his  private  wrongs  are 
bound  up.  Chafing  under  personal  injury  and  unmerited  disgrace, 
he  is  a  conspirator  out  of  resentment  rather  than  principle;  and  it 
is  very  important  for  the  plot  that  he  is  so.  His  pique  influences 
JafEer  as  no  rational  argument  ever  could,  for  it  strikes  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  note  and  prepares  him  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  exhortations 
to  vengeance,  especially  when  Pierre’s  account  of  his  own  griev¬ 
ances  is  followed  immediately  by  a  story  that  touches  JafEer  more 
nearly: 

I  past  this  very  moment  by  thy  dores, 

And  found  them  guarded  by  a  Troop  of  Villains; 

The  sons  of  public  Rapine  were  destroying: 

They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Law 
They  had  Commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune, 

Nay  more,  Friuli’ s  cruel  hand  hath  sign’d  it.  . . . 

(I,  232-237) 

JafEer  is  resigned  to  his  fate,  but  Pierre  continues: 

Curse  thy  dull  Stars,  and  the  worse  Fate  of  Venice, 

Where  Brothers,  Friends,  and  Fathers,  all  are  False; 

Where  there’s  no  trust,  no  truth;  where  Innocence 
Stoop’s  under  vile  Oppression;  and  Vice  lords  it: 

Hadst  thou  but  seen,  as  I  did,  how  at  last 

Thy  beauteous  Belvidera,  like  a  Wretch 

That’s  doom’d  to  Banishment,  came  weeping  forth  .  .  . 

(I,  252-258) 

JafEer  breaks  down  in  tears.  Pierre  urges  him  to  express  himself 
in  a  different  fashion:  “Out  with’t,  Swear  a  little — ”  (1.  296).  JafEer, 
wound  up  to  the  point  of  swearing,  concludes  with  “Friuli — is — a 
Senator!” 


Pierre.  A  Dog! 

Jaff.  Agreed. 

Pierre.  Shoot  him. 

Jaff.  With  all  my  heart. 

No  more:  Where  shall  we  meet  at  Night? 

Pierre.  I’l  tell  thee; 

On  the  Ryalto.  .  .  . 


(II,  299-302) 
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When  the  appointment  is  made,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  Pierre’s 
so  laying  open  the  plot  that  Jaffier  will  not  shy  off  suddenly,  and 
he  becomes  a  conspirator  through  his  resentment  of  Priuli  and  his 
friendship  for  Pierre. 

The  importance  of  the  part  played  by  Pierre  in  persuading 
Jaffier  to  join  the  conspiracy  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  for  Jaf¬ 
fier ’s  resentment  would  not  have  driven  him  to  rebellion  without 
the  influence  of  the  single-minded  Pierre.  “Now  thanks  Heav’n,” 
he  exclaims,  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  is  brought  to  him.  “For 
what?”  asks  Pierre.  “That  I  am  not  worth  a  Ducat”  (1.  251).  .  .  . 
“There’s  a  secret  Pride  in  bravely  dying.” 

Pierre.  Rats  die  in  Holes  and  Corners,  Dogs  run  mad; 

Man  knows  a  braver  Remedy  for  Sorrow: 

Revenge!  the  Attribute  of  Gods,  they  stampt  it 
With  their  great  Image  on  our  Natures;  dye! 

Consider  well  the  Cause  that  calls  upon  thee: 

And  if  thou  art  base  enough,  die  then:  Remember 
Thy  Belvidera  suffers:  Belvidera! 

Dye — Damn  first — 

(I,  285-292) 

The  cheerful  matter-of-factness  of  Pierre’s  bravado  is  so  irresistible 
that  Jaffier  is  swept  away  by  it  and  joins  the  conspiracy.  No  politi¬ 
cal  principle  at  all  is  involved  in  his  step. 

Despite  his  talk  about  liberty  and  public  wrongs,  Pierre  likewise 
is  no  political  idealist.  He  has  no  truck  with  ideals  at  all;  he  is 
motivated  simply  by  personal  loyalties.  The  first  words  Jaffier 
addresses  to  him: 

I’m  thinking  Pierre,  how  that  damn’d  starving  Quality 
Call’d  Honesty,  got  footing  in  the  World 

(I,  123-124) 

give  Pierre  an  opening  to  discourse  paradoxically  on  the  natural 
wickedness  of  human  nature  and  to  point  out  that  notions  of  virtue 
were  set  up  by  a  few  clever  wicked  men  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  many  foolish  virtuous  ones  in  convenient  subjection: 

Why,  pow’rful  Villainy  first  set  it  up, 

For  its  own  ease  and  safety:  Honest  men 
Are  the  soft  easy  Cushions  on  which  Knaves 
Repose  and  fatten:  Were  all  mankind  Villains, 

They’d  starve  each  other;  Lawyers  wou’d  want  practice, 
Cut-Throats  Rewards:  Each  man  would  kill  his  Brother 
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Himself,  none  would  be  paid  or  hang’d  for  Murder: 

Honesty  was  a  Cheat  invented  first 

To  bind  the  Hands  of  bold  deserving  Rogues, 

That  Fools  and  Cowards  might  sit  safe  in  Power, 

And  lord  it  uncontroul’d  above  their  Betters. 

]aff.  Then  Honesty  is  but  a  Notion. 

Pierre.  Nothing  else, 

Like  wit,  much  talkt  of,  not  to  be  defin’d: 

He  that  pretends  to  most  too,  has  least  share  in’t; 

’Tis  a  ragged  Virtue:  Honesty!  no  more  on’t. 

(I,  125-140) 

Jaffier,  not  a  little  startled  by  his  friend’s  doctrine,  asks,  “Sure  thou 
art  Honest?”  “So  indeed  men  think  me,”  Pierre  replies,  and  goes 
on  to  explain  that  he  is  a  rogue  and  a  villain  none  the  less, 

A  fine  gay  bold  fac’d  Villain,  as  thou  seest  me; 

’Tis  true,  I  pay  my  debts  when  they’r  contracted; 

I  steal  from  no  man;  would  not  cut  a  Throat 
To  gain  admission  to  a  great  man’s  purse, 

Or  a  Whores  bed;  I’de  not  betray  my  Friend, 

To  get  his  Place  or  Fortune:  I  scorn  to  flatter 
A  Blown-up  Fool  above  me,  or  Crush  the  wretch  beneath  me, 

Yet,  Jaffeir,  for  all  this  I  am  a  Villain. 


(I,  1 43-1 50) 


Jaffier  cannot  comprehend  the  term  “villain,”  and  this  occasions 
further  explanation  by  Pierre: 

Yes  a  most  notorious  Villain: 

To  see  the  suffering’s  of  my  fellow  Creatures, 

And  own  my  self  a  Man:  To  see  our  Senators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  shew 
Of  Liberty,  which  yet  they  ne’r  must  taste  of; 

They  say,  by  them  our  hands  are  free  from  Fetters, 

Yet  whom  they  please  they  lay  in  basest  bonds; 

Bring  whom  they  please  to  Infamy  and  Sorrow; 

Drive  us  like  Wracks  down  the  rough  Tide  of  Power, 

Whilst  no  hold’s  left  to  save  us  from  Destruction; 

All  that  bear  this  are  Villains;  and  I  one, 

Not  to  rouse  up  at  the  great  Call  of  Nature, 

And  check  the  Growth  of  these  Domestick  spoilers, 

That  make  us  slaves  and  tell  us  ’tis  our  Charter. 


(I,  151-164) 


In  reply,  Jaffier  bursts  out,  rather  irrelevantly: 
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Oh  Aquilina!  Friend,  to  lose  such  Beauty, 

The  Dearest  Purchase  of  thy  noble  Labours; 

She  was  thy  Right  by  Conquest,  as  by  Love. 

(I,  165-167) 

When  Venice  Preserv’d  is  taken  in  its  entirety,  Pierre  can  be 
regarded  only  as  the  cavalier,  the  gentleman-soldier  motivated  by 
the  code  of  honor.  He  joins  the  conspiracy  to  avenge  a  personal 
injury,  not  an  injustice  meted  out  to  him  by  the  senate  which  has 
blighted  his  career  as  a  soldier,  but  something  far  more  heroic.  A 
senator  has  stolen  Pierre’s  mistress,  Aquilina.  The  gentleman’s 
code  has  been  violated,  for  when  Pierre  chastised  him  for  his  depre¬ 
dations  a  private  quarrel  became  an  issue  of  state: 

The  matter  was  complain’d  of  in  the  Senate, 

I  summon’d  to  appear,  and  censur’d  basely, 

For  violating  something  they  call  priviledge — 

This  was  the  Recompence  of  my  service: 

Would  I’d  been  rather  beaten  by  a  Coward! 

(I,  194-198) 

Pierre’s  obedience  to  the  gentleman’s  code  is  declared  by  the  senate 
to  be  a  violation  of  senatorial  privilege;  the  privileges  of  gentlemen 
are  under  fire  from  the  political  group  in  power — and  what  gentle¬ 
man  in  1682  would  not  rally  to  the  defense?15  Especially  when 
Pierre  continues: 

A  Souldier’s  Mistress  faffier's  his  Religion, 

When  that’s  prophan’d,  all  other  Tyes  are  broken, 

That  even  dissolves  all  former  bonds  of  service, 

And  from  that  hour  I  think  myself  as  free 
To  be  the  Foe  as  e’re  the  Friend  of  Venice — 

Nay,  Dear  Revenge,  when  e’re  thou  call’st  I  am  ready. 

(I,  199-204) 

Pierre  in  taking  his  revenge  may  be  censured  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  modern  liberal,  but  scarcely  from  that  of  seventeenth- 
century  gentlemen  for  whom  the  play  was  written.  Although  the 
strict  loyalist  would  have  it  that  no  loyal  subject  may  avenge  even 
the  greatest  injury  upon  the  sacred  person  of  the  King,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  both  the  Constitution  and  the  theory  of  Divine  Right  can 
do  no  wrong,  Pierre  is  not  guilty  of  lese-majeste  in  this  personal 
sense — Antonio  is  only  a  senator.16  Pierre  and  Jaffier  plot  against 

16  Cf.  Colley  Cibber’s  story  of  James  II’s  interference  in  the  quarrel  between  a  courtier 
and  William  Smith,  the  impersonator  of  Pierre  ( Apology ,  p.  46). 

10  On  Pierre’s  motives  for  conspiracy,  cf.  A.  J.  Toynbee’s  analysis  of  Catiline  and 
Marius,  A  Study  of  History  (Oxford,  1939),  V,  70-72. 
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the  state  under  the  provocation  of  personal  injury,  but  the  state 
to  them  means  Antonio  and  Priuli,  and  the  satisfaction  that  they 
seek  is  only  that  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  gentleman’s  code. 
That  the  motives  which  Otway  assigns  for  their  joining  the  con¬ 
spirators  are  from  the  modern  point  of  view  highly  personal  and 
selfish  would  offer  no  difficulty  for  the  cynical  and  disillusioned 
contemporaries  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Yet  in  establishing  the  motives  of  Pierre  on  purely  personal 
grounds,  Otway  was  not  so  successful  as  he  was  with  Jaffier,  for 
there  still  lingers  more  than  a  suggestion  of  political  idealism  about 
the  stalwart,  bold,  plain-spoken  soldier,  the  staunch  but  exacting 
friend.  At  the  close  of  the  play  the  reader  may  remain  in  some 
doubt  whether  Otway  escaped  entirely  from  the  mold  provided 
for  Pierre  by  Brutus  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Cassius  and  the 
Captain  Jacques  Pierre  of  Saint-Real  on  the  other.  Pierre’s  heroic 
motives  are  challenged  at  two  points  in  the  plot,  and  the  final 
impression  of  his  character  does  much  to  obliterate  the  impression 
created  by  the  account  of  Aquilina  and  Antonio  in  the  first  act. 
Pierre’s  argument  persuading  Jaffier  to  join  1  the  conspiracy  first 
impugns  his  heroic  motive  for  revenge  and  suggests  a  note  of 
political  idealism  in  his  character: 

Nay,  It’s  a  Cause  thou  wilt  be  fond  of  Jaffeir. 

For  it  is  founded  on  the  noblest  Basis, 

Our  Liberties,  our  natural  Inheritance; 

There’s  no  Religion,  no  Hypocrisie  in’t; 

Wee’l  do  the  Business,  and  ne’r  fast  and  pray  for’t: 

Openly  act  a  deed,  the  World  shall  gaze 
With  wonder  at,  and  envy  when  it  is  done. 

Jaff.  For  Liberty! 

Pierre.  For  Liberty  my  Friend: 

Thou  shalt  be  freed  from  base  Priuli  s  Tyranny, 

And  thy  sequestred  Fortunes  heal’d  again: 

I  shall  be  freed  from  opprobrious  Wrongs,  " 

That  press  me  now,  and  bend  my  Spirit  downward: 

All  Venice  free,  and  every  growing  Merit 
Succeed  to  its  just  Right:  Fools  shall  be  pull’d 
From  Wisdoms  Seat;  those  baleful  unclean  Birds, 

Those  Lazy-Owls,  who  (perch’d  near  Fortunes  Top) 

Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  Wings 
To  cuff  down  new  fledg’d  Virtues,  that  would  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  and  make  the  Grove  harmonious. 

(II,  153-171) 
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This  argument  is  so  curious  a  blend  of  the  selfish  and  the  idealistic 
that  it  gives  ample  grounds  for  a  reader  who  wishes  to  see  in 
Pierre  either  the  “patriot”  or  the  malcontent.  The  more  it  is 
scrutinized,  the  more  impossible  it  becomes  not  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Why  does  Pierre  take  such  pains  to  secure  Jaffier  for  his  enter¬ 
prise  if  neither  political  ideal  nor  material  gain  is  at  stake,  but 
merely  revenge  for  a  personal  injury  ?  Otway  tries  to  make  it  clear 
that  Pierre  brings  Jaffier  into  the  conspiracy  out  of  friendship. 
When  he  confronts  Jaffier  after  the  betrayal  in  the  fourth  act,  he 
recalls  the  time 

when  first  my  foolish  heart  took  pity 
On  thy  misfortunes,  sought  thee  in  thy  miseries, 

Reliev’d  thy  wants,  and  rais’d  thee  from  the  State 
Of  wretchedness  in  which  thy  fate  had  plung’d  thee 
To  rank  thee  in  my  list  of  noble  friends, 

All  I  receiv’d  in  surety  for  thy  truth, 

Were  unregarded  oaths;  and  this,  this  dagger, 

Given  with  a  worthless  pledge,  thou  since  hast  stoln. 

(IV,  355-362) 

second  act,  when  Pierre  introduces  Jaffier  to  the  conspira- 
is  with  the  words, 

I’ve  brought  my  All  into  the  publick  Stock; 

I  had  but  one  Friend,  and  him  I’i  share  amongst  you! 

(II,  309-310) 

third  act  Pierre’s  friendship  is  put  to  the  test  when  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  listen  to  the  well-grounded  suspicions  of  Renault  and 
champions  his  already  faithless  friend  against  the  entire  body  of 
conspirators  as  they  menace  him  with  drawn  swords.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  plain-minded  soldier  Pierre  thinks  only  of  the 
heroic  code  of  loyalty  to  friends  and  revenge  for  personal  injury, 
that  he  therefore  regards  it  as  an  office  of  friendship  to  bring 
Jaffier,  injured  like  himself,  over  to  the  conspirators. 

But  there  is  yet  another  point  in  the  play  at  which  Otway  has 
had  to  exert  all  his  cunning  to  prevent  Pierre  from  becoming  a 
political  idealist.  As  Pierre  stands  before  the  senate,  betrayed  to 
his  death  by  the  man  he  has  befriended,  his  staunchness  may  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  has  something  more  at  heart  than  a  personal  grievance 
and  personal  loyalties — in  short,  that  he  has  a  political  ideal. 
Pierre’s  firmness  and  gallantry  under  trial,  combined  with  the 
perfidy  of  the  senators — not  to  say  of  Jaffier — win  the  greatest 
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sympathy  for  him  at  the  moment  and  do  much  to  discredit  Jaffier. 
Otway  has  righted  the  balance  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
play — Pierre’s  striking  Jaffier  across  the  face,  an  affront  that  was 
unforgiveable  according  to  the  code  of  honor,  and  Jaffier’s  aton¬ 
ing  for  his  treachery  by  stabbing  Pierre  on  the  scaffold.  Otway, 
further  dissipates  the  too  great  sympathy  for  Pierre  by  the  pitiful 
fate  of  Belvidera.  But  for  the  moment  at  least  Pierre  does  rise  to 
the  heights  of  the  disinterested  rebel  before  the  perfidious  senate. 
A  note  of  political  idealism  is  inherent  in  his  character,  and  it  is 
largely  the  emphasis  that  Otway  has  put  on  Aquilina  and  Antonio 
in  the  first  act  that  prevents  this  note  from  becoming  a  dominant 
trait.  Since  the  interpretation  of  Pierre  as  the  Restoration  Cavalier 
is  bound  up  so  closely  with  Aquilina  and  Antonio,  the  analysis 
of  his  character  cannot  be  complete  without  a  consideration  of  the 
Nicky-Nacky  scenes,  their  political  significance,  and  their  relation 
to  the  main  action  of  Venice  Preserv’d. 

The  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  furnish  one  of  the  curiosities  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  taste.  Their  popularity  in  their  own  day 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  suggested  the  title  for  a  poem  by 
Mrs.  Behn,  “The  Cabal  at  Nickey  Nackeys,”17  and  that  they  pro¬ 
voked  a  poem  entitled  “Satyr”  from  a  Whig  who  admired  Shad- 
well.18  By  1718,  however,  Nicky  Nacky  had  been  banned  the  stage: 
“the  miserable  Farce  under  Plot”  of  Venice  Preserv’d,  as  Gildon 
remarked  at  that  time,  “has  been  left  out  for  many  Years.”19  By 
1784  Davies  deplored  “the  necessity  of  expunging  what  was  written 
to  please  a  court  faction,  but  has  become  in  process  of  time,  odious 
and  disgusting.”20  The  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  appealed  to  audiences 
of  Otway’s  own  time  but  were  damned  by  all  subsequent  ones 
until  the  revival  of  the  play  in  Paris  in  1895,  when  they  were 
pronounced  highly  comic. 

Whether  or  not  the  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  are  comic  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  taste  that  those  critics  who  have  attempted  to  justify 
them  on  grounds  of  their  comic  qualities  must  not  be  disputed. 
But  it  is  a  curious  reflection  that  this  obscene  and  ribald  subplot, 
which  evoked  only  disgust  in  the  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

17  Poems  upon  Several  Occasions  (1684),  in  Wor\s  of  Aphra  Behn,  ed.  Montague 
Summers  (London,  1925),  VI,  211.  This  poem  had  appeared  as  a  song  in  her  play, 
The  'Roundheads  (Act  IV,  scene  iii),  staged  about  December,  1681. 

18  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  From  1640  to  this  present  Year,  1704  (1704),  III,  123. 

19  Art  of  Poetry,  I,  237. 

20  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  223. 
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^should  later  have  raised  an  aesthetic  problem.  In  1779  Dr.  Johnson 
judged  Venice  Preserv’d  “a  tragedy  which  still  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  favourites  of  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  moral¬ 
ity  in  the  original  design,  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile  comedy 
with  which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic  action.”21  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  Taine  could  praise  the  Shakespearean  quality 
of  “la  grande  boufionerie  amere,  le  sentiment  cru  de  la  bassesse 
humaine,”22  and  Goethe,  in  a  conversation  with  Henry  Crabb  Rob¬ 
inson,  could  say  that  “the  comic  scenes  are  particularly  good.  .  .  . 
It  is  they  alone  which  account  for,  and  go  near  to  justify  the  con¬ 
spiracy:  for  we  see  in  them  how  utterly  unfit  for  government  the 
senate  had  become.”23 

Now,  a  skeptical  reader  may  question  whether  Otway  in¬ 
tended  to  justify  rebellion  by  these  scenes,  as  Goethe  suggests,  and 
thereby  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  sedition  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  having  his  play  forbidden  the  stage  by  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  as  Lee  did  by  his  too  great  republican  zeal  in  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus.  In  1682  a  conspiracy  against  the  state  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  sympathetic  eyes,  though  gentlemen  might  be  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  even  the  blood  royal.  Yet  the  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  do 
have  a  political  significance.  They  contain  a  most  venomous  on¬ 
slaught  on  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  closest  and  most  de¬ 
liberate  political  parallel  in  the  play.  Antonio — the  name  itself 
is  but  a  contemptuous  familiarity  for  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper24 
— is  a  “fine  speaker  in  the  Senate”;25  he  is  sixty-one  years  old  (III, 
40);  and  the  scandals  of  his  private  life  are  well  known  to  the 
Duke,  and  to  Priuli,  who  treats  him  with  marked  contempt.26 
He  loves  to  call  his  fellow  senators  by  their  titles  (V,  122).  He 
makes  a  fine  speech  about  the  existence  of  a  plot  in  the  state, 
which  parodies  ridiculously  a  resolution  passed  by  the  first  Whig 
Parliament  at  the  height  of  the  Popish  Terror.  And  there  are 
more  recondite  allusions,  such  as  the  order  to  search  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  Aquilina  “with  decency”  (IV,  203),  which  Davies  de¬ 
clared  was  an  allusion  to  “the  search  made  in  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 

21  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  I,  245. 

22  Histoire  de  la  litterature  anglaise  (Paris,  1863),  II,  654. 

23  Robinson,  Diary,  ed.  Thomas  Sadler  (Boston,  1870),  I,  121. 

24  Played  by  Anthony  Leigh,  King  Charles’s  “own  actor”  (Cibber,  Apology,  p.  80). 
Lord  Shaftesbury  is  frequently  referred  to  as  either  “Tony”  or  Anthony  (cf.  Mrs.  Behn, 
The  Roundheads,  ed.  Summers,  I,  354,  and  Somers's  Tracts,  ed.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  London, 
1809-1815,  VIII,  313,  et  passim). 

25  See  the  Dramatis  Personae  of  Venice  Preserv’d. 

26  Cf.  IV,  196-197  and  V,  122;  and  Christie,  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  II,  428-437. 
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bury’s  apartments  for  treasonable  papers.  .  .  .  The  report  given 
out  was  that  a  female  friend  of  his  lordship  was  discovered  under 
his  bed,  or  in  a  closet.”27  And  lest  the  similarity  between  Antonio 
and  Shaftesbury  should  be  missed  in  performance,  there  is  the  Pro¬ 
logue,  with  its  marked  allusion  to  the  King  of  Poland,  to  put  the 
identity  of  the  two  beyond  question.28  It  is  very  likely  that,  to  Ot¬ 
way’s  first  audience,  any  artistic  function  these  scenes  may  have 
had  was  of  secondary  importance  to  the  satiric  purpose — the  savage 
pillorying  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Yet  the  fact  that  they 
stand  in  the  play  as  Otway  left  it  requires  that  they  be  considered 
as  part  of  an  artistic  whole.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Otway 
succeeded  in  making  this  ephemeral  political  interest  serve  the 
artistic  effect  of  his  whole  play. 

The  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  present  a  delicate  problem  in  the 
analysis  of  dramatic  technique  in  its  relation  to  the  rapidly  veering 
political  sentiment  of  the  years  from  1679  to  1682.  In  the  original 
Prologue  Otway  disclaimed  any  resemblance  between  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  his  play  and  the  recent  plot  in  the  state: 

In  these  distracted  times,  when  each  man  dreads 
The  bloudy  stratagems  of  busie  heads; 

When  we  have  fear’d  three  years  we  know  not  what, 

Till  Witnesses  begin  to  die  o’th’rot, 

What  made  our  Poet  meddle  with  a  Plot? 

Was’t  that  he  fansy’d,  for  the  very  sake 

And  name  of  Plot,  his  trifling  Play  might  take? 

For  there’s  not  in’t  one  Inch-board  Evidence, 

But  ’tis,  he  says,  to  reason  plain  and  sense, 

And  that  he  thinks  a  plausible  defence. 

Were  Truth  by  Sense  and  Reason  to  be  tri’d, 

Sure  all  our  Swearers  might  be  laid  aside: 

No,  of  such  Tools  our  Author  has  no  need, 

To  make  his  Plot,  or  make  his  Play  succeed.  .  .  . 

The  disclaimer  was  judicious,  for  in  1682  the  political  implications 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bedamar’s  conspiracy  against  the  Republic  of 
Venice  were  very  different  from  the  implications  of  that  conspiracy 
in  1679,  when  the  Popish  Plot  was  generally  accepted  as  being  what 
Titus  Oates  said  it  was.  In  1682  polidcal  events  had  outstripped  the 

27  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  217;  cf.  The  Medal,  1.  37. 

28  Prologue,  11.  29-37;  cf.  “A  Modest  Vindication  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury:  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend,  concerning  his  being  Elected  King  of  Poland”  (1681),  Somers’s  Tracts, 
VIII,  313-314;  “The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Anthony  K.  of  Poland r  (1682),  in 
Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  (1703),  II,  1 19-122. 
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significance  of  the  Spanish  conspiracy,  and  political  feeling  was  for 
the  most  part  concentrated  on  the  person  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Otway  saved  the  topicality  of  his  play  by  bringing  this  feeling 
to  a  focus  in  the  character  of  Antonio,  whose  buffoonery  with  his 
mistress  Aquilina  forms  the  action  of  the  Nicky-Nacky  scenes. 
“The  black  Bills,”  “the  Spanish  Pilgrims  cast  a-shore  in  Wales,” 
the  “murther’d  Magistrate,”  to  which  he  refers  in  the  Prologue, 
were  old  matters,  and  of  such  tools  he  truly  had  no  need.  In  the 
Prologue  he  takes  care  to  point  out  the  elements  in  the  play  to 
which  he  wishes  his  audience  to  attach  a  topical  significance:  the 
“Army  rais’d,  though  under  ground”;  the  “Traitour  .  .  .  that’s 
very  old,” 

Turbulent,  subtle,  mischievous  and  bold, 

Bloudy,  revengefull,  and  to  crown  his  part, 

Loves  fumbling  with  a  Wench  with  all  his  heart; 

and  finally,  the  “Senatour  that  keeps  a  Whore,” 

In  Venice  none  a  higher  office  bore;  .  .  . 

Oh  Poland,  Poland !  had  it  been  thy  lot, 

T’have  heard  in  time  of  this  Venetian  Plot, 

Thou  surely  chosen  hadst  one  King  from  thence, 

And  honour’d  them  as  thou  hast  England  since. 

The  unmistakable  allusion  to  Shaftesbury’s  recent  “election”  to  the 
crown  of  Poland  makes  it  clear  that  the  senator  Antonio  and 
Shaftesbury  are  one.  And  few  Tories  who  had  read  Dryden’s  Ab¬ 
salom  and  Achitophel  three  months  earlier29  would  miss  seeing  in 
the  traitor  who  is  “turbulent,  subtle,  mischievous  and  bold,”  the 
sinister  traits  of  Achitophel.  From  the  Prologue  it  appears  that, 
in  February,  1682,  Otway  wished  Venice  Preserv’d  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light,  not  of  the  conflict  of  conspiracy  and  senate,  but  of  two 
characters,  Antonio  the  senator  and  Renault  the  conspirator,  both 
of  whom  represent  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  political  significance  of  the  Nicky-Nacky  scenes,  taken  in 
themselves,  is  clear,  and  their  function  in  the  play  with  regard 
to  the  political  sentiment  of  the  day  is  understandable.  But  when 
these  scenes  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  political  significance 
of  the  rest  of  the  play,  difficulties  of  interpretation  arise  on  all 
sides.  Unfortunately,  it  is  this  Prologue  as  much  as  anything  else 
in  the  play  that  confuses  the  clear-cut  political  significance  of  the 
Nicky-Nacky  scenes,  the  conspiracy,  and  the  senate.  Shaftesbury 

Published  Nov.  17,  1681. 
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is  represented  not  only  by  Antonio  but  by  Renault  as  well,  and 
this  identification  seems  in  effect  to  identify  the  conspiracy  with 
the  senate.  But  if  there  is  no  significance  in  the  opposition  of 
the  senate  and  conspirators,  there  is  no  significance  in  Jaffier’s  be¬ 
traying  the  conspirators,  in  Belvidera’s  saving  the  senate,  in  Pierre’s 
loyalty  to  his  comrades,  and  the  whole  play  becomes  politically 
little  more  than  an  elaborate  hoax,  the  plot  a  house  of  cards  that 
falls  with  the  slightest  breath  of  inquiry. 

For  a  Tory  audience  of  1682,  the  identification  of  Shaftesbury 
with  Antonio  the  Venetian  senator  and  with  Renault  the  French 
chief  of  plotters  should  have  raised  no  difficulties.  Antonio  and 
Renault  are  different  aspects  of  the  same  person,  arid  there  is 
a  subtle  political  significance  in  this  identification.  Antonio  ridi¬ 
cules  Shaftesbury’s  open  maneuvers  in  the  Whig  Parliament,  which 
he  controlled  before  March,  1681 ;  Renault  heightens  the  sinister  and 
subterranean  activities  of  the  Whig  chief  in  the  notorious  Green- 
Ribbon  Club,  where  all  the  Whig  strategy  was  worked  out  and 
rehearsed  before  it  came  to  light  in  the  swift  maneuvers  of  the 
Whigs  in  Parliament.  Furthermore,  Shaftesbury  as  leader  of  the 
Whigs  was  heir  to  the  political  theory  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
this  theory,  the  senate  of  the  Venetian  Republic  had  long  served 
as  a  model  for  improving  the  English  government.30  Shaftesbury^ 
himself  was  suspected  of  trying  to  remodel  Parliament  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Venetian  senate  and  to  reduce  the  functions  of  the 
King  to  those  of  the  Doge — as  Dryden  put  it,  to  “melt  him  to  that 
golden  calf,  a  state.”31  Venice  was  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
ideas  of  parliamentary  government  and  liberty,  as  opposed  to  mon¬ 
archy  and  the  royal  prerogative.32  But  there  is  an  even  subtler 
significance.  The  identification  of  Shaftesbury  with  both  the  Vene¬ 
tian  senator  and  the  French  plotter  finds  its  raison  d’etre  in  the 
Tory  argument  which  identified  the  political  principles  of  Cove¬ 
nanter,  Cromwellian,  or  Whig,  with  the  political  principles  of  the 
Liguers  in  the  French  wars  of  religion.33  The  corollary  to  this 


30  Zera  S.  Fink,  “Venice  and  English  Political  Thought  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,” 
Modern  Philology,  XXXVIII  (1940-1941),  155  ft.;  and  The  Classical  Republicans  (Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  1945),  pp.  143-148.  Cf.  R.  J.  Moore,  “Contemporary  Satire  in  Venice  Pre¬ 
served,”  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  XLIII  (1928),  161-181. 

31  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  1.  65. 

32  “II  n’y  eut  jamais  de  Monarchic  si  absolue  dans  le  Monde,  que  I’empire  avec  lequel 
le  Senat  de  Venise  gouverne  cette  Republique.  On  y  fait  une  difference  infinie  jusques 
dans  les  moindres  choses  entre  les  Nobles,  et  ceux  qui  ne  le  sont  pas”  (Saint-Real,  La  Con¬ 
juration  de  Espagnols,  Oeuvres,  Amsterdam,  1740,  III,  166). 

33  Dryden  had  hit  upon  the  parallel  as  early  as  1660  when  he  was  reading  Davila’s 
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argument  was  propounded  after  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  by  those 
Tory  pamphleteers  who  were  pleased  to  see  in  the  horrid  Popish 
Plot  nothing  but  a  mask  for  a  Whig  plot  against  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative.  The  two  groups,  Whig  Plotter  and  Popish  Plotter,  Crom¬ 
wellian  and  Liguer,  might  be  distinct  as  groups,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  in  ideology;  they  held  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  and  called  them  by  different  names.  Consequently,  against 
Shaftesbury’s  Whig  Parliament  and  his  Green-Ribbon  Club,  as 
against  Antonio  and  his  Venetian  senate  and  Renault  and  his  plot, 
conspiracy  lost  all  taint  of  treason,  and  treachery  most  of  its  odium. 

Antonio  and  Renault  are  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  coin; 
between  them  there  is  nothing  to  choose.  Neither  character  wins 
any  sympathy  for  the  party  he  represents,  but  on  the  contrary  each 
contributes  to  its  odiousness.  If  this  identification  of  Antonio  and 
Renault  with  Shaftesbury  confuses  the  political  allegory  for  the 
modern  reader,  it  nonetheless  contributes  to  that  shifting  of  our 
ill  wishes  between  senate  and  conspirators,  which  Henry  Hallam 
noted  as  a  defect  in  the  play  when  we  read  it,  “though  it  does  not, 
as  is  shown  by  experience,  interfere  with  the  spectators’  interest.”34 
It  has  indeed  a  subtle  artistic  purpose,  for  it  distracts  attention 
from  the  fable,  with  the  dangerous  political  implications  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  state,  and  concentrates  it  on  the  plot,  the 
\swaying  back  and  forth  of  the  emotions  of  love,  friendship,  and 
filial  affection  which  leads  to  the  “full  repose”  of  the  catastrophe.30 
If  Renault  and  Antonio  both  represent  Shaftesbury,  one  takes  sides 
with  neither  conspirators  nor  senate  and  condemns  neither  Pierre 
and  Jaffier  for  joining  the  conspiracy  nor  Belvidera  for  saving  the 
senate.  All  sympathy  becomes  divorced  from  the  political  oppo¬ 
nents  and  rests  with  the  three  principals,  in  their  misfortunes  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  respectable,  peaceable  part  of  the  nation,  who  are 
caught  in  the  circumstances  produced  by  a  gigantic  fraud  and 
forced  into  courses  of  action  that  they  would  never  have  taken  if 
left  to  their  own  devices. 

This  shifting  of  our  ill  wishes  between  senate  and  conspiracy 
is  essential  to  the  emotional  structure  of  the  plot.  It  is  intensified 
by  Antonio,  but  it  does  not  depend  on  him.  The  cruelty  of  Priuli 
and  the  treachery  of  Renault,  the  blood-thirstiness  of  the  con- 

Historia  della  Guerre  Civili  di  Francia,  on  which  The  Du\e  of  Guise  is  based  (see  Astraea 
Redux,  1660,  11.  97-102,  and  Vindication,  ed.  Scott  and  Saintsbury,  VII,  1 45-149 ;  sec 
also  Louis  I.  Bredvold,  The  Intellectual  Milieu  of  John  Dryden,  (Ann  Arbor,  1934). 

*4  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  (London,  1855),  IV,  285. 

85  Dryden,  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  ed.  Ker,  I,  41. 
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spirators  and  the  perfidy  of  the  senate  are  adequate  motivation 
for  ill  wishes  toward  each  body.  Hence,  when  the  animosities 
aroused  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  subsided,  Antonio  and  the  Nicky- 
Nacky  scenes  could  be  removed  from  the  play,  and  the  main  ac¬ 
tion  would  sustain  only  the  slightest  injury.  Pierre,  however,  ac¬ 
quired  an  unwonted  political  significance  and  emerged  as  the 
republican  idealist  of  the  stage.36 

Mr.  Dobree  has  remarked  that  even  if  Otway  “included  the 
farcical  [Nicky-Nacky]  scenes  at  the  King’s  request,  he  did  not 
feel  that  they  were  amiss  as  part  of  his  structure.”37  In  view  of 
the  political  temper  of  1682,  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  They  bear  witness  to  the  consummate  craftsmanship  of  Ot¬ 
way  who  thus  capitalized  on  an  ephemeral  political  feeling,  gave 
it  the  significance  of  a  political  argument,  and  wrought  the  ex¬ 
traneous  element  so  cunningly  into  the  texture  of  his  play  that 
it  served  the  artistic  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  plot  of  Venice  Preserv’d  is  so  contrived  that  the  audience’s 
ill  wishes  for  both  the  senate  and  the  conspiracy  sway  back  and 
forth  with  the  alternate  triumph  of  love  or  friendship  or  filial 
affection.  Attention  is  consequently  distracted  from  the  political 
conflict  and  focused  on  the  conflict  of  emotions  in  which  the  three 
principal  characters  are  destroyed.  As  the  plot  develops,  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  each  of  these  characters  is  dominated,  as  it  were, 
by  a  passion  maitresse.  Pierre  acknowledges  a  friendship  for  Jaf- 
fier  that  induces  him  to  bring  his  friend  into  the  conspiracy  and 
a  soldier’s  honor  that  keeps  him  loyal  to  his  conspirator  comrades. 
Belvidera,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  play  is  the  almost  passive 
object  of  Jaffier’s  love,  as  well  as  the  real  object  of  the  injuries 
intended  Jaffier  by  Priuli  and  by  Renault,  is  thereafter  impelled  to 
act  by  filial  devotion.  Jaffier,  smarting  under  the  injury  first  of 
Priuli  and" then  of  Renault,  is  torn  between  love  for  Belvidera, and 
friendship  for  Pierre.  Although  Belvidera  becomes  so  powerful 
under  Otway’s  hands  that  she  decides  the  fate  not  only  of  Venice 
but  of  the  other  characters  as  well,  Jaffier,  in  whom  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  love  and  friendship  find  their  battleground,  is  the 

30  See  pp.  151,  154  fT.,  161-164,  198-208  below. 

37  Restoration  Tragedy,  p.  43.  In  1752  Samuel  Derrick  started  a  tradition  that  the 
Nicky-Nacky  scenes  were  written  at  the  “particular  command”  of  Charles  II  to  “satirize 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury”  (Dramatic  Censor,  p.  2).  For  evidence  which  may  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  represent  an  inspiration  later  than  that  of  the  main 
action,  see  Aline  Mackenzie,  "Venice  Preserv’d  Reconsidered,”  Tulane  Studies  in  English 
(New  Orleans,  Tulane  University,  1949),  I,  81-118. 
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central  character  of  the  play.38  The  swaying  back  and  forth  of 
his  emotions  is  accompanied  by  the  alternating  supremacy  of  Pierre 
and  Belvidera  in  deciding  his  actions.  It  is  made  concrete  in  a 
tangible  object,  the  dagger,  which,  as  it  passes  from  Jaffier  to 
Renault,  then  to  Pierre,  and  back  to  Jaffier,  becomes  by  virtue  of 
ts  associations  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  plot,  the  heroic 
element  in  Jaffier’s  emotions,  and  the  symbol  of  his  word  of  honor. 

In  the  first  act  love  and  friendship  are  in  a  harmonious  equi¬ 
librium.  Belvidera  and  Pierre  have  equal  but  unconflicting  claims 
to  Jaffier’s  attention,  and  it  is  not  until  Pierre  has  roused  Jaffier 
to  a  sense  of  his  injuries  and  to  the  proper  manner  of  resenting 
them,  that  the  balance  seems  likely  to  be  overset.  Pierre  secures 
Jaffier’s  acquiescence  to  the  notion  that  Priuli  should  be  shot,  and 
makes  the  appointment  to  meet  on  the  Rialto  at  midnight;  but 
Pierre,  as  it  appears  later,  is  by  no  means  confident  of  his  success 
(II,  77-78).  Belvidera’s  entry,  after  Pierre’s  departure,  confirms 
Jaffier’s  sense  of  injury  and  his  conviction  that  Pierre  was  right. 
He  must  attempt,  cost  what  it  may,  to  spare  her  the  fate  Priuli  has 
prepared. 

- — The  second  act  opens  with  an  irrelevant  scene  between  Pierre 
and  Aquilina,  in  the  course  of  which  he  repudiates  her  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  she  is  to  keep  Antonio  from  prying  about  the  house, 
that  he  has  friends  coming,  and  that  she  is  to  “give  order  that 
whoever  in  my  name  /  Comes  here,  receive  Admittance.”  Although 
her  house  shelters  the  conspirators,  it  is  clear  that  she  is  not  of 
their  councils.  The  scene  shifts  to  the  Rialto.  Jaffier,  alone,  is 
haunted  by  a  sense  of  the  desperateness  of  his  midnight  meeting, 
and  Pierre  on  arriving  senses  his  state  immediately.  He  opens  his 
business  by  asking  after  Belvidera  and  gives  Jaffier  a  purse  with 
the  debonair  comment  that  “Marriage  is  Chargeable.”  Jaffier  ac¬ 
cepts  it  as  though  it  were  a  bribe.  Pierre  asks  pertinently  whether 
Priuli  has  relented,  and  when  Jaffier  winds  up  the  imprecations 
which  this  question  evokes  with  “oh  for  a  curse  to  kill  with,” 
Pierre  remarks  simply,  “Daggers,  Daggers  are  much  better.”  Jaf¬ 
fier  gives  a  startled  “Ha!”  and  Pierre  repeats,  “Daggers.” 

]aff.  But  where  are  they? 

Pierre.  Oh,  a  Thousand 

May  be  disposed  in  honest  hands  in  Venice. 

38  For  the  effect  of  this  emotional  structure  of  the  scenes  when  Garrick  and  Barry 
supported  Mrs.  Cibber,  see  Francis  Gentleman,  The  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  I,  334-335, 
and  Arthur  Murphy,  Life  of  David  Garric\  (London,  1801),  I,  137-144.  See  also  pp. 
167-180  below. 
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]aff.  Thou  talk’st  in  Clouds. 

Pierre.  But  yet  a  Heart  half  wrong’d 

As  thine  has  bin,  would  find  the  meaning,  Jaffeir  [sic], 

(II,  124-127) 

Jaffier  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  find  the  meaning,  and  his  reply 
foreshadows  the  catastrophe  of  the  play: 

A  thousand  Daggers,  all  in  honest  hands; 

And  have  not  I  a  Friend  will  stick  one  here? 

Pierre.  Yes,  if  I  thought  thou  wert  not  to  be  cherisht 
To  a  nobler  purpose,  I’d  be  that  Friend. 

(II,  128-131) 

Jaffier  is  now  more  than  half  committed,  it  seems  to  Pierre,  who 
goes  straight  to  the  business  in  hand.  If  Jaffier  will  pledge  himself 
to  secrecy,  he  shall  know  where  those  friends  are  who  can  wield 
the  thousand  daggers.  And  as  the  scene  closes,  the  two  go  out 
together,  Pierre  secure  of  his  proselyte. 

The  mention  of  the  dagger  marks  the  first  step  in  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  Pierre  over  Jaffier,  but  the  equipoise  between  Jaffier’s  love 
for  Belvidera  and  his  friendship  for  Pierre  is  not  overset  until 
Pierre  introduces  him  to  the  conspirators  as  a  friend  who  knows 
the  details  of  the  matter  in  hand.  The  conspirators  receive  the 
news  in  consternation:  “How!  all  betray’d.”  Pierre  reassures  them 
by  saying  that  he  wears  “a  Dagger  here,”  and  that  if  the  con¬ 
spirators  find  Jaffier  worthless  after  they  have  “seen  and  searcht,” 
he  will  recover  the  secret  by  stabbing  his  friend.  At  that,  Jaffier 
enters  “with  a  Dagger .”  The  conspirators  greet  him  with  cool¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  with  mistrust  and  hostility  (1.  332) — all  save  Beda- 
mar.  Jaffier  assures  them  of  the  deeds  he  will  perform,  while  Re¬ 
nault  takes  his  measure  and  remarks,  “You  talk  this  well,  Sir”  (1. 
331).  “Nay,”  replies  Jaffier,  “ — by  Heav’n  I’l  do  this,”  and  boasts 
for  nine  lines,  until  Bedamar  out  of  admiration  embraces  him. 
Renault  remarks  coolly,  “I  never  lov’d  these  huggers”  (1.  342).  To 
win  Renault’s  approval,  Jaffier  sacrifices  love  to  friendship  in  a 
manner  which  astonishes  otliers  Besides  Tedamar  (I.  35j)T~He 
Kandr  TelvYdera  over  to  The  Ambassador"arrrHnT  lieutenant  as  a 
hostage  for  his  good  behavior,  and  with  her  his  dagger.  Com¬ 
pletely  confounded  by  this  inexplicable  behavior,  Belvidera  is  led 
away  by  Bedamar  and  Renault,  breaks  from  them  begging  for  an 
explanation,  and  is  recaptured  and  dragged  off  the  stage.  The 
second  act  comes  to  a  close  in  this  sensational  scene,  which  sig- 
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jifigs— th.e_JJuimph  of  friendship  over  love  in  their  contest  for 
Jaffier’s  loy_alty. 

iTeresentment  which  under  the  influence  of  Pierre  drove  Jaf- 
fier  to  the  conspirators  yields  shortly  to  a  second  resentment  which 
under  the  influence  of  Belvidera  drives  him  from  them,  and  the 
third  act  represents  this  swing  back  of  the  pendulum.  It  opens 
with  a  noisy  scene  between  Antonio  and  Aquilina,  and  when  peace 
is  restored  to  the  house  by  the  ejection  of  Antonio,  Belvidera  enters 
to  lament  Jaffier’s  strange  treatment  of  her  and  to  inform  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  Renault’s  attempt  to  violate  his  trust.  Jaffier  finds  her, 
and,  in  the  long  scene  which  follows,  he  listens  to  her  reproaches, 
and  at  last  under  her  persuasions  reveals  the  conspiracy,  urging 
her  to  await  its  outcome  patiently.  The  effect  on  Belvidera  is 
swift  and  decided.  Her  father  as  a  senator  is  to  be  murdered  in 
the  universal  massacre,  and  she  exercises  all  her  power  to  save  his 
life.  She  has  one  trump  card,  and  she  plays  it  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage — but  not  at  once.  She  first  points  out — with  good  reason 
— that  the  men  Jaffier  is  associating  with  are  “such  a  crew”  as 
“take  a  Ruffian’s  Wages,  to  cut  the  Throats  of  Wretches  as  they 
sleep”  (1.  164).  Jaffier,  impervious  to  reason,  insists  that  he  has 
“engag’d  /  With  Men  of  Souls:  fit  to  reform  the  ills/  Of  all  Man¬ 
kind”  (1.  167  ff.).  Belvidera  retorts  with  a  question  about  Re¬ 
nault  and  finally  reveals  his  perfidy.  Jaffier’s  whole  outlook  suffers 
a  sudden  change,  and,  in  the  shock  of  revelation,  he  promises  to 
take  her  out  of  the  clutches  of  such  iniquity.  Just  as  Pierre  won 
his  friend  to  the  side  of  the  conspirators  once  he  appointed  to 
meet  him,  so  Belvidera  has  won  her  point  once  Jaffier  promises  to 
come  for  her  “at  Twelve,”  thereby  inadvertently  revoking  his  pledge 
of  fidelity  to  the  conspirators.  The  dagger,  symbol  of  that  pledge, 
remains  in  the  hands  of  Renault,  however,  and  serves  to  motivate 
subsequent  action.39 

While  Jaffier  is  still  under  the  influence  of  Belvidera’s  last 
words,  Pierre  finds  him,  hears  about  Renault,  and  is  rightly  shocked. 
The  announcement  that  Bedamar  has  commissioned  Renault  to 
take  charge  of  the  proceedings  at  the  second  meeting  only  in¬ 
tensifies  Jaffier’s  sense  of  outrage.  When  Renault  appears,  Jaffier 
menaces  him  with  words  of  faintly  veiled  enmity.  The  conspira¬ 
tors  enter,  and  Jaffier  suddenly  realizes  what  he  was  not  before 
aware  of,  that  he  is 

38  These  details  are  brought  out  by  the  stage  directions  in  the  texts  published  by  Wm. 
Oxberry  (The  New  English  Drama,  London,  1818,  Vol.  IV),  and  by  Thomas  Hailes  Lacy 
(Lacy’s  Acting  Edition  of  Plays,  London,  n.d.,  Vol.  XXXII). 
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beset  with  cursed  Fiends, 

That  wait  to  Damn  me:  What  a  Devil’s  man, 

When  he  forgets  his  nature.  .  .  . 

(II,  302-304) 

As  Renault  takes  charge  of  the  meeting  and  gives  orders  for 
slaughter  and  bloodshed  for  its  own  sake,  Jaffier,  hearing  for  the 
first  time  the  details  of  the  plot,  is  so  horrified  and  revolted  that 
his  confusion  is  observed  (1.  355).  A  few  minutes  later  he  steals 
from  the  assembly.  His  departure  arouses  the  suspicions  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  and  when  Renault’s  harangue  is  finished,  they  surround 
Pierre  menacingly.  As  Renault,  who  has  divined  Jaffier’s  purpose, 
says  significantly,  “I  wear  a  dagger” — the  same  that  Jaffier  had 
given  him  with  Belvidera — and  adds,  “I  could  wish  it  buried  in 
his  heart,”  Pierre,  staunch  friend  that  he  is,  snatches  Jaffier’s  dag¬ 
ger  from  Renault,  hides  it  in  his  own  tunic,  drives  Renault  from 
the  scene,  and  cows  the  other  conspirators  into  making  their  peace. 
The  full  irony  of  Pierre’s  loyalty  is  brought  out  in  the  following 
scene,  for  Jaffier,  led  by  Belvidera,  is  on  his  way  to  the  senate, 
where  he  is  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  conspiracy. 

yp  to_this  point,  the  opening  of  th£  fourth  act,  love  and 
friendship,  represented  in  the  persons  of  Belvidera  and  Pierre,  have 
alternated  IrTThar^supremacyi  NoW~tove~  triumphs"  TnomentanIy/_ 
as  Jailier  hands  over~an  account  of  the  LOiispiiacy^wiflTallst  of  the 
conspirators  and  thus  confirms  the  intelligence  that  Priuli  has 
already  had  from  some  “unknown  hand”  (IV,  110-128). 40  Jaffier 
makes  one  condition:  that  he  himself  is  to  receive  full  pardon 
and  the  lives  of  the  conspirators  are  to  be  spared.  But  no  sooner 
has  he  revealed  the  plot  than  he  begins  to  repent  it.  As  he  is  led 
awav.  it  is  clear  that  the, iwo-emotions  which  have  held  alternate, 
swav  over  him  are  coming  to  a  sharp  conflict.  The  crisis  comes 
when  Jaffier  is  led  back  on  the  stage  to  confront  Pierre.  The  two  ) 
are  brought  face  to  face,  and  Pierre  mistakenly  thinks  that  Jaffier 
is  sharing  their  general  fate.  When  he  learns  that  Jaffier  has  be¬ 
trayed  them,  he  casts  the  traitor  off  and  demands  honorable  death 
of  the  senators.  As  the  conspirators  file  out,  Jaffier  rushes  to  Pierre, 
and  pleads.  Pierre  in  reply  strikes  him  across  the  face  and  flings 
down  the  dagger  he  took  from  Renault  when  he  defended  his 
friend’s  good  faith.  Pierre’s  action,  his  scorn  for  Jaffier  and  his 
contempt  for  his  own  life  should  he  owe  it  to  a  traitor,  succeeds 

40  See  Alfred  Johnson,  Lafosse,  Otway,  Saint-Real  (Paris,  1901),  p.  108;  Ghosh,  ed., 
Workj  of  Otway,  I,  59-60;  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  I,  325-326. 
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in  unnerving  Jaffier  and  marks  the  final  stage  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween~Tove~alTd  friendship. 


v/ 


As  JaffierTafies  up  the  dagger,  his  sense  of  violated  faith  to 
Pierre  comes  into  mortal  conflict  with  the  influence  of  Belvidera. 
When  Belvidera  appears,  he  describes  to  her  his  interview  with 
Pierre;  he  dwells  on  the  humiliation  of  it,  and  his  self-abasement  is 
almost  pathological.  Belvidera  urges  him  to  forgive  his  friend, 
especially  since  Pierre  has  been  sentenced  to  die  on  the  wheel. 
Jaffier’s  nerves  are  screwed  to  the  cracking  point,  and  he  wreaks  his 
feelings  on  Belvidera.  She  was  the  pledge  of  his  good  faith,  and  she 
persuaded  him  to  revoke  that  pledge,  to  betray  his  friend  to  death. 

lomrequires  that  she  shall  atone  for  it.  And  the  dagger  which 
was  thelymbordf  hisAvorthleTs "pledge  must  do  the  work.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  and  overlush  scene,  he  makes  three  vain  attempts 
to  stab  her.  The  scene  closes  on  his  commanding  her  to  use  her 
influence  with  her  father  to  save  Pierre’s  life.  Belvidera  succeeds 
in  her  mission,  but  Priuli’s  intervention  comes  too  late  to  save 
Pierre.  Jaffier  seeks  her  out,  but  it  is  only  to  part.  As  he  enters,  with 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  she  senses  his  purpose  and  pleads  with  him 
to  stay — or  at  least  to  leave  his  dagger  with  her — but  he  replies, 
“Resolve  to  see  me  go  or  see  me  fall.”  The  bell  tolls  for  the  exe¬ 
cution,  and  he  rushes  out  to  find  Pierre  on  the  scaffold.  The  two 
friends  are  reconciled,  and  Pierre  requests  one  last  favor  of  Jaffier, 
who  engages  immediately  to  sacrifice  Belvidera.  But  that  is  not 
Pierre’s  intention;  it  is  that  Jaffier  should  atone  for  his  treachery 
by  saving  him  from  a  felon’s  death.  Jaffier  stabs  Pierre  to  the  heart 
with  the  dagger  which  was  the  token  of  his  broken  faith.  Then 
he  stabs  himself,  and  the  scene  closes  with  the  triumph  of  friend¬ 
ship.41  Belvidera,  the  innocentcause  of  the  disaster,  "goes  macTwith 
the  horror  of  it,  and  Priuli  is  left  a  prey  to  grief  and  remorse. 

It  was  with  good  reason  that  Charles  Gildon  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century  singled  out  Venice  Preserv'd  as  a  great  example 

41  Cf.  the  actor  Warde’s  concealment  of  the  dagger  (praised  by  the  Dublin  Theatrical 
Observer,  Jan.  26,  1821,  quoted  on  p.  229,  below).  What  “token”  Jaffier  entrusts  to  the 
Officer  on  the  scaffold  (V,  474-477),  is  not  clear.  It  may  be  the  dagger  which  Belvidera 
asks  Jaffier  to  leave  with  her  in  the  preceding  scene  (V,  324-334).  This  seems  likely  in 
view  (1)  of  the  business  indicated  in  IV,  377,  480,  496,  502,  515,  523,  and  (2)  of  the 
stage  directions  in  V,  481-502,  where  the  ghost  of  Jaffier  rises,  then  sinks,  the  Officer 
enters,  and  "the  Ghosts  of  faff,  and  Peirr.  rise  together,  both  bloody."  If  the  dagger  is 
the  “token,”  then  it  motivates  the  Officer’s  entry  (V,  494)  and  Belvidera’s  second  vision, 
and  it  brings  out  clearly  the  full  significance  of  the  dagger  as  the  symbol  o£  Jaffier  s  word 
of  honor.  This  surmise,  however,  is  substantiated  neither  by  directions  in  any  acting 
text  I  have  seen,  nor  by  descriptions  of  performances. 
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of  neoclassic  dramatic  theory.42  Any  summary  of  the  action  brings 
to  mind  Dryden’s  words,  that  “every  alteration  or  crossing  of  a 
design,  every  new-sprung  passion,  and  turn  of  it,  is  a  part  of  the 
action,  and  much  the  noblest,  except  we  conceive  nothing  to  be 
action  till  the  players  come  to  blows.”43  The  plot  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  Jias  for  its  theme  the  heroic  conflict  of  love  and  friendship, 
but  every  possible  variation. is  played  _  upon  that  theme  until  the 
.harmony  isHbrought  to  the  “full  repose”  in  the  deaths  of  JaffierT 
Pierre,  and  Belvidera.  There  is  no  great  variety  among  the  emo- 
tions  that  are  "evokecHbut  a  subtle  change  of  tension  in  a  few  domi¬ 
nant  ones.  The  unity  of  effect  is  concentrated  in  the  conflict  of 
heroic  sentiment,  so  that  not  even  the  ribald  Nicky-Nacky  scenes 
can  dissipate  it. 

Dryden  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  “the  painting  of  the  hero’s 
mind”  was  more  “properly  the  [dramatic]  poet’s  work  than  the 
strength  of  his  body,”44  and  that  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  was  the 
one  on  whom  the  pity  and  terror  were  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
founded.45  Otway’s  heroes  were  interpreted  many  times  during 
the  next  two  centuries,  and  some  of  these  interpretations  show 
curiously  whither  Dryden’s  theory  was  leading.  For  Otway’s  own 
audience,  Pierre  and  Jaffier  could  appear  only  as  two  gentlemen, 
pushed  to  the  extreme  and  engaging  in  conspiracy  as  the  only 
possible  alternative  to  dying  like  rats  in  holes.  Beyond  that,  Pierre 
figures  very  well  as  the  cavalier  soldier  of  fortune,  and  Jaffier  as 
{he  heroic  lover,  “whose  Swellings  and  Blustring  upon  the  Stage,” 
as  Addison  sarcastically  put  it,  “very  much  recommends  them  to 
the  fair  Part  of  their  Audience.”46 

Jaffier,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  heroic  lover  that  he  became 
outmoded  when  the  fashion  changed.  He  figures  quite  as  well  as 
the  man  of  feeling,  the  schoene  seele,  too  delicate  to  cope  with 
the  gross  realities  of  life.  “Tell  me  why,  good  Heav’n,”  he  exclaims 
in  the  first  act, 

Thou  mad’st  me  what  I  am,  with  all  the  Spirit, 

Aspiring  thoughts  and  Elegant  desires 
That  fill  the  happiest  Man?  Ah!  rather  why 
Didst  thou  not  form  me  sordid  as  my  Fate, 

42  He  preferred  The  Orphan,  but  invariably  mentioned  Venice  Preserv'd  at  the  same 
time  {Art  of  Poetry,  I,  237,  248;  see  pp.  256-258  below). 

43  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  ed.  Ker,  I,  64. 

44  Ibid. 

45  Preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida  (1679),  ed.  Ker,  I,  216. 

46  Spectator,  No.  39,  April  14,  1711. 
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Base  minded,  dull,  and  fit  to  carry  Burdens? 

Why  have  I  sence  to  know  the  Curse  that’s  on  me? 

Is  this  just  dealing,  Nature? 

(I,  308-314) 47 

Jaffier,  the  man  of  feeling,  found  favor  with  those  audiences  whose 
taste  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Richardson.  It  is  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  accompanies  the  spread  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  ideas  of 
virtue  and  which  finds  its  best  expression  in  the  lines  of  Lord 
Lyttelton: 

i  ln  wretched  Jaffier,  we  with  pity  view 
\A  mind  to  honour  false,  to  virtue  true. 

In  the  wild  storm  of  struggling  passions  tost, 

Yet  saving  innocence,  though  fame  was  lost; 

Gready  forgetting  what  he  ow’d  his  friend — 

His  country,  which  had  wrong’d  him,  to  defend.48 

Although  this  interpretation  may  be  wrested  from  the  text,  it 
finds  no  favor  with  the  modern  reader — indeed,  it  only  serves  to 
damn  Jaffier  further  in  modern  eyes.  This  hero,  Jaffier,  who  joins 
a  conspiracy  from  purely  personal  motives,  and  who  betrays  it  for 
the  same,  is  he  not  something  worse  than  a  rebel  and  a  traitor? 
Is  he  not  a  weakling,  a  selfish  and  vindictive  sentimentalist  de¬ 
void  of  all  moral  fiber?  What  is  the  mildest  judgment  that  can 
be  passed  on  a  hero  whose  boastful  efforts  to  dispel  the  mistrust 
of  a  band  of  strangers  and  desperadoes  he  would  fain  make  one 
of,  conclude  with  words  of  pathetically  baffled  egotism: 

Oh  did  you  but  know  me, 

I  need  not  talk  thus! 

(II,  339-340) 

who  of  his  own  free  choice  hands  his  wife  over  as  a  pledge  for  his 
good  faith  to  men  he  has  never  seen  before;  who  announces  to  her 
that  he  is  going  to  kill  her  father  and  adds  complacently, 

How  rich  and  beauteous  will  the  face 
Of  Ruin  look,  when  these  wide  streets  run  blood; 

I  and  the  glorious  Partner’s  of  my  Fortune 
Shouting,  and  striding  o’re  the  prostrate  Dead; 

Still  to  new  waste;  whilst  thou,  far  off  in  safety 

47  Cf.  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  11.  448-457. 

46  “To  a  Young  Lady,  with  the  Tragedy  of  ‘Venice  Preserved’  ”  {The  English  Poets, 
ed.  Alexander  Chalmers,  London,  1810,  XIV,  186).  On  Jaffier 's  “betrayal,”  cf.  Dryden, 
Of  Heroic  Plays  (ed.  Ker,  I,  155-157). 
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Smiling,  shalt  see  the  wonders  of  our  daring; 

And  when  night  comes,  with  Praise  and  Love  receive  me 

(III,  ii,  143-149) 

who  on  turning  informer,  can  find  space  in  his  remorse  to  ruminate 
upon  himself — 

I’ve  done  a  deed  will  make  my  Story  hereafter 

Quoted  in  competition  with  all  ill  ones: 

The  History  of  my  wickedness  shall  run 

Down  through  the  low  traditions  of  the  vulgar, 

And  Boys  be  taught  to  tell  the  tale  of  Jaffeir  [rfc] 

(IV,  207-21 1) 

who  meets  his  friend’s  contempt  for  his  treachery  with  the  protest, 

I  have  not  wrong’d  thee,  by  these  tears  I  have  not. 

But  still  am  honest,  true,  and  hope  too,  valiant; 

My  mind  still  full  of  thee:  therefore  still  noble 

(IV,  304-306) 

and  who  finally,  turning  on  his  wife  in  a  torrent  of  vindictive  fury, 
tells  her  she  is  responsible  for  his  bad  faith  and  “offers  to  stab  her 
again”  (IV,  515)  ? 

The  sentimental  interpretation  of  Jafher  suppresses  all  his  bolder 
and  more  heroic  traits.  It  may  serve  as  an  ironic  commentary  on 
Dryden’s  notion  of  what  a  hero  should  be.  But  the  modern  atti¬ 
tude  not  only  repudiates  everything  sentimental,  it  ignores  all  the 
heroic  conventions  as  well.  In  Venice  Preserv’d  political  issues  are 
treated  as  merely  an  extension  of  Jafher ’s  domestic  concerns.  Jaf- 
fier  is  molded  to  the  will  of  Belvidera;  he  joins  the  conspiracy  as 
an  alternative  to  imposing  his  ruined  fortunes  on  her;  he  betrays 
the  conspiracy  under  her  persuasions.  And  by  a  strange  perversity, 
Belvidera  becomes  the  pawn  in  Jafher’s  game  of  politics.  From  the 
modern  point  of  view,  Jafher’s  relation  to  Belvidera  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible.  A  wife  cannot  be  chattel  security  for  a  man’s  good  faith, 
and  ever  since  1770,  protests  have  been  raised  against  Belvidera’s 
being  given  as  a  hostage  to  Renault.49  On  the  other  hand,  to  those 
who  find  the  conspiracy  glorious  in  itself,  Belvidera’s  influence 
over  Jafher  is  pernicious — a  rebel  like  Lord  Byron  called  her  “that 
maudlin  bitch  of  chaste  lewdness  and  blubbering  curiosity  .  .  . 
whom  I  utterly  despise,  abhor,  and  detest.”50  To  a  writer  like 

40  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  I,  320,  323;  cf.  Fanny  Kemble,  Record  of  a  Girlhood 
(London,  1878),  II,  85-86. 

60  Byron  to  Murray,  April  2,  1817  ( Letters  and  Journals,  ed.  R.  E.  Prothero,  IV,  91). 
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Mrs.  Parsons,  the  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserv’d  is  “the  shame  and 
downfall  brought  upon  an  originally  noble  nature,  by  excessive 
uxoriousness — a  unique  theme  ...  in  acting  drama.”51  Very  few 
modern  readers  would  agree  with  Lord  Lyttelton’s  estimate  of 
Belvidera  and  Jaffier;52  fewer  still  would  see  Belvidera  and  Jaffier 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  age  when  a  monarch  held  councils 
of  state  in  his  mistresses’  drawing-rooms,  when  a  secret  treaty 
could  be  negotiated  by  a  clever  woman,  when  a  royal  mistress 
could  be  indicted  as  a  political  nuisance. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  modern  reader,  brought  up  on  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  of  the  individual’s  responsibility  for  his  share  in  the 
government,  to  maintain  the  mood  of  political  irresponsibility  and 
detachment  which  is  necessary  if  the  conspiracy  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  Jaffier ’s  personal  sentiments. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  Venice  Preserv’d  as  a  stage  play 
that  the  senate  and  the  conspiracy  have  taken  their  political  color¬ 
ing  from  contemporary  events.  As  a  result,  the  heroes,  instead  of 
imposing  a  personal  interpretation  on  the  political  issues  in  the 
play,  have  had  a  political  interpretation  imposed  upon  them  and 
have  been  regarded  as  villainous  or  glorious,  according  to  the 
political  sympathies  of  the  critic  and  audience.  Either  judgment 
must  necessarily  obscure  much  in  a  tragedy  whose  real  signif¬ 
icance  is  to  be  found  only  when  a  balance  of  sympathy  is  main¬ 
tained  among  the  three  principal  characters— a' Balance  which  is 
maintained  only  when  ill  wishes  shift  freely  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  senate  and  conspirators. 

“I  will  not  defend  everything  in  his  Venice  Preserved,”  Dryden 
wrote  in  1695,  “but  I  must  bear  this  testimony  to  his  memory,  that 
the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  it,  though  perhaps  there  is  some¬ 
what  to  be  desired,  both  in  the  grounds  of  them,  and  in  the  height 
and  elegance  of  expression;  but  nature  is  there,  which  is  the  great¬ 
est  beauty.”53  Otway’s  verse  has  at  different  times  been  praised 
for  its  naturalness,  censured  for  its  vulgarity,  or  condemned  for  its 
bombast;  and  in  the  present  day,  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree  has  said 
that  “one  thing,  and  one  thing  only  could  have  saved  [ Venice 
Preserv’d ] — a  higher  poetic  potential.”54 

81  Mrs.  Clement  Parsons,  The  Incomparable  Siddons  (London,  1909),  p.  82.  Cf.  Edin¬ 
burgh  Dramatic  Review,  April  13,  1824  (quoted  on  pp.  209  f.  below),  and  the  London 
Times,  June  14,  1904  (quoted  on  pp.  241  f.  below). 

61  “To  a  Young  Lady,  with  the  Tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,”  English  Poets,  XIV,  186; 
cf.  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  213-229. 

83  Preface  to  De  arte  graphica  (1695),  ed.  Ker,  II,  145. 

81  Restoration  Tragedy,  p.  147. 
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For  the  reader  who  comes  to  Otway  in  the  study,  the  verse  is 
undistinguished  enough.  In  1757,  however,  a  critic  declared  that 
Otway’s  “striking  passages  were  in  every  mouth,”  and  in  1779  Dr. 
Johnson  repeated  the  statement.55  From  1701  to  1790  innumerable 
passages  culled  from  his  plays  made  their  appearance  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  “Natural  and  Sublime  Thoughts.”  But  a  modern  reader, 
who  leafs  through  these  collections  looking  for  poetry  phrased  with 
the  matchless  melody  and  simplicity  of  the  Elizabethans,  finds 
only  platitudes.  There  are  Chamont’s  speech  on  the  hag,  which 
Addison  praised,  Castalio’s  speech  on  absence,  and  Pierre’s  speech 
on  Liberty;  but  removed  from  their  context  in  the  plays,  they 
appear  sadly  wanting  in  style  and  in  imagination.  Clearly  it  was 
the  actor’s  influence,  his  delivery  behind  the  footlights,  and  not 
the  critics’  study  of  the  printed  page,  which  won  so  large  a  place 
for  Otway  in  the  Elegant  Extracts  of  the  century.56 

Otway  intended  his  verse  to  be  spoken  by  certain  actors  in 
Betterton’s  Company;57  it  was  adapted  to  a  particular  style  of 
acting;  its  full  effect  can  be  recaptured  only  by  conjuring  up  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  originally  delivered.  A  musician 
once  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  Shelley’s  poetry  to  music, 
the  verse  itself  having  such  melody  that  musical  notation  could  only 
detract  from  it.  And  it  is  significant  that  the  words  of  many  of 
the  Elizabethan  madrigals,  supremely  lovely  when  sung  with  the 
arabesques  of  counterpoint  and  “division  sweet,”  seem  poor  things 
when  read  aloud  from  the  cold  print,  the  voice  of  the  singers  de¬ 
parted.  Different  styles  of  acting  and  of  stage  delivery  from  those 
of  Betterton’s  Company  at  Dorset  Garden  must  inevitably  have 
modified  the  effect  produced  by  Otway’s  verse  and  indirectly  in¬ 
fluenced  critical  opinions  of  it.  It  may  be  impossible  in  reading 

65  Morning  Chronicle,  March  8-10,  1757;  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  I,  246. 

66  The  Elegant  Extracts,  Compiled  by  Vicissimus  Knox  (London,  1790),  which  ap¬ 
peared  after  Otway’s  popularity  had  passed  its  peak,  contains  only  three  passages  from 
the  plays;  but  compare  The  Beauties  of  the  English  Stage,  1737  (see  p.  4  n.  6 
above,  and  p.  245  n.  1  below).  Cf.  the  critique  of  the  Phoenix  Revival  of  Venice  Preserv’d 
(London  Times,  Dec.  5,  1920):  “Many  new  generations  ought  to  get  a  chance  of  seeing 
and  hearing  it. 

“We  say  hearing  it,  because  the  play  is  remarkable,  even  more  than  for  its  action, 
for  the  nobility  of  its  verse  and  the  richness  of  its  vocabulary.  It  shows  what  a  fine  in¬ 
strument  the  English  language,  at  any  rate,  once  was.  You  miss  Shakespeare’s  peculiar 
lyric  touch,  but  its  blank  verse  has  a  fine  full  swell,  is  never  in  the  least  like  prose  cut 
into  lengths.” 

For  comments  by  nineteenth-century  playgoing  critics,  see  pp.  227,  228  n.,  242  f.  below. 

57Gildon,  Art  of  Poetry,  I,  258.  Cf.  “Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Stage,”  Wor\s  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  Rowe  (1714),  IX,  xliii. 
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the  plays  to  recapture  the  effect  his  verse  produced  when  it  was 
spoken  by  great  actors  and  actresses,  trained  in  all  the  refinements 
of  elocution;  but  it  is  possible  to  regard  his  verse  primarily  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  actor,  something  intended  to  reach  the  ear  directly 
through  the  medium  of  the  actor’s  voice. 

Gildon  once  remarked  that  Mrs.  Barry  could  never  pronounce 
die  words  “Ah!  poor  Castalio!”  without  tears;58  but  her  tears, 
one  may  well  believe,  arose  from  the  situation  and  not  from  the 
words  themselves.  Otway’s  phrases,  apart  from  the  situations  in 
which  they  take  their  rise,  have  little  to  recommend  them.  His 
verse  is  “dramatic.”  There  is  nothing  purely  poetic,  such  as  modern 
readers  of  Shakespeare  and  Webster  have  been  taught  to  seek  in 
poetic  plays.  Even  the  “rants”  had  their  place  in  a  style  of  acting 
which  placed  more  emphasis  on  elocution  than  on  pantomime.  But 
if  Otway’s  verse  takes  its  significance  from  the  situations  of  his 
plays,  here  again  the  mere  reader  faces  a  difficulty.  As  Dryden 
pointed  out,  Otway  may  succeed  in  touching  the  passions,  but 
there  is  “somewhat  to  be  desired”  not  only  in  the  expression  of 
those  passions  but  also  in  “the  grounds  of  them.” 

In  Otway’s  situations  there  is  an  unresolved  conflict  between 
heroic  convention  and  domesticity.  Two  decades  after  Dryden 
wrote  his  criticism,  Addison  pointed  out  that 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of  his  tragedy,  and  there¬ 
fore  shines  in  the  passionate  parts,  more  than  any  other  of  our  English 
poets.  As  there  is  something  familiar  and  domestic  in  the  fable  of  his 
tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  any  other  poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but 
great  force,  in  his  expressions.59 

In  the  present  day  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree  says,  “he  stands  out  from 
his  contemporaries — he  is  probably  the  most  read  of  them  nowa¬ 
days — because  he  is  less  artificial  than  they  are.”60  Less  artificial 
than  his  contemporaries  Otway  certainly  is,  yet  it  must  be  said 
of  both  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserv’d  that  their  naturalness 
is  rooted  in  artificiality.  Both  plays  are  built  upon  central  situa¬ 
tions  which  are  pre-eminently  artificial:  the  gay  rake  Polydore 
with  his  superstitious  regard  for  marriage  and  his  substitution  for 
Castalio,  Jaffier’s  giving  Belvidera  to  the  conspirators  as  hostage 
for  his  loyalty.  In  Otway’s  plays  the  heroic  is  disintegrating  under 
the  weight  of  the  pathetic  but  the  heroic  convention  is  nonethe- 

58  Art  of  Poetry,  I,  290. 

60  Spectator,  No.  39,  April  14,  1711. 

60  Restoration  Tragedy,  p.  132. 
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less  a  powerful  influence;  between  it  and  the  pathetic,  though 
there  may  be  a  truce,  there  cannot  be  a  peace.  The  very  natural- 
ness  of  speech  and  sentiment  stands  over  against  the  sensationalism 
of  the  plot  of  Venice  Preserv’d:  the  fatal  dagger  which  dominates 
the  crucial  actions,  the  tolling  bell  for  Pierre’s  execution,  which 
invariably  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  eighteenth-century  audi¬ 
ences,61  and  the  public  execution  with  Jaffier’s  last  office  of  friend¬ 
ship  on  the  scaffold.  This  inherent  artificiality  of  plot  is  a  com¬ 
plete  antithesis  to  its  domesticity — the  ruined  fortunes  of  Jaffier, 
the  malleability  of  his  temper  which  makes  him  so  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  Pierre  and  of  Belvidera.  This  antithesis  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  about  Otway’s  plots  and 
verse.  The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  domesticity  and  natural¬ 
ness.  “There  is  nothing  more  moving  than  the  Loves  of  Belvidera 
and  Jaffier,”  Charles  Gildon  said;62  Davies  felt  that  “the  conjugal 
affection  of  Belvidera,  in  circumstances  of  the  most  trying  nature, 
is  the  boast  of  the  English  stage”;63  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  re-echoed 
their  sentiments: 

The  connubial  state  of  Jaffier  and  Belvidera  causes  that  sympathy  in 
their  grief  from  beholders,  which  neither  the  harmonious  numbers  of 
the  poet,  nor  the  exquisite  acting  of  the  performers,  could  awaken, 
merely  on  the  part  of  two  lovers.64 

Among  complacent,  middle-class  Victorians,  however — the  most 
domesticated  of  people — few  would  agree  that  a  bankruptcy  might 
be  revenged  by  a  conspiracy,  or  that  a  wife  was  proper  security 
for  a  man’s  good  faith.  The  very  fact  that  Jaffier  regards  his  politi¬ 
cal  life  as  no  more  than  a  projection  of  his  private  and  domestic 
affairs — a  perfectly  understandable  arrangement  for  the  king  of  a 
heroic  play,  or  for  Charles  II — raises  difficulties  for  more  earth- 
bound  spirits.  Where  older  critics  saw  naturalness  and  domestic 
virtues,  modern  critics  see  only  bombastTartificiality?  and  excessive 
sentiment.  The  taste  of  their  times,  which  permits  them  to  see 
certain  qualities  in  Otway’s  work,  has  blinded  them  completely  to 
others. 

The  “natural  artificiality”  of  Otway’s  plots  is  reflected  in  his 

81  On  the  effect  of  the  bell,  see  Spectator,  No.  44,  April  20,  1711;  Arthur  Murphy, 
Life  of  Garric\,  I,  143,  168;  Hazlitt,  “On  a  Sun-Dial”  {Works,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover, 
XII,  57). 

82  Art  of  Poetry,  I,  202. 

03  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  221. 

84  Preface  to  Venice  Preserved,  British  Drama,  ed.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Vol.  XII. 
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style.  Although  his  verse  is  as  colloquial  as  it  may  be  without 
becoming  prose,  there  are  long  passages  which  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
vided  ranting  actors  with  an  opportunity  to  step  forward  and 
declaim.  There  are  also  triplets  and  couplets,  which  enabled  them, 
at  the  close  of  the  scene,  to  rime  themselves  harmoniously  off  the 
stage.  Both  the  rants  and  the  rimes  are  glaringly  out  of  harmony 
with  “natural  verse”  and  with  natural  acting.  For  the  full  effect 
of  Otway’s  verse,  as  well  as  of  his  situations,  the  balance  between 
the  natural  and  the  artificial  must  be  kept  true.  That  balance 
could  be  maintained  only  when  the  actor’s  style  was  declamatory 
rather  than  pantomimic,  formal  rather  than  realistic,  when  it  gave 
full  weight  to  the  heroic  as  well  as  to  the  natural  in  sentiment. 
Hence  it  is  that  Otway’s  plays  were  least  popular  with  the  Ryans, 
the  Keans,  the  Macreadys,  most  successful  with  the  Bettertons, 
the  Wilkses,  the  Kembles,  and  with  Garrick,  who,  naturalistic  as  he 
sometimes  was,  yet  inherited  the  grace  and  dignity  of  that  vanish¬ 
ing  beau  monde  of  which  Otway’s  plays  were  one  expression, 
when  gentlemen  were  “grace  incarnate,  far  from  the  boor  now 
hustling  us  in  another  sphere;  beautifully  mannered,  every  gesture 
dulcet.”  The  naturalness  of  Otway  has  its  roots  in  the  highly 
artificial  conventions  which  formed  no  small  part  of  the  life  of 
s.  the  Restoration  world.  If  his  verse  fails  to  produce  any  great  effect 
in  the  study,  one  may  well  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  produce 
an  effect  nowhere  but  in  the  playhouse,  and  if  changes  in  taste 
have  had  much  to  do  with  estimates  of  his  verse,  so  also  different 
styles  of  acting — themselves  a  manifestation  of  the  taste  of  their 
day — have  contributed  their  share  to  those  estimates. 


3 


The  Stage  History  of 
The  Orphan 

IF  THE  PLOT  of  The  Orphan  is  slight  by  comparison  with 
Elizabethan  tragedies,  few  actors  ever  complained  that  it  did 
not  provide  them  with  opportunities  to  win  applause.  There 
are  five  good  stage  characters,  types  whose  effectiveness  had  been 
proved  by  older  masters.  Besides  the  heroine  and  her  brother, 
a  volatile  and  explosive  soldier  of  fortune,  there  are  the  two  heroes, 
one  gay  and  rakish,  the  other  moody  and  sentimental,  and  a  stage 
father — an  old  courtier  and  former  diplomat,  who  is  by  general 
consent  one  of  the  best  old  men  of  the  stage.  The  swaying  back 
and  forth  of  the  emotions  of  these  five  characters  provides  each 
with  at  least  one  scene  that  he  dominates  to  the  extent  that  it  be¬ 
comes  his  own.  Monimia,  indeed,  has  three  such  scenes.  Out  of 
the  relations  of  these  five  characters  develops  the  plot  of  The  Or¬ 
phan.  Polydore  and  Castalio,  as  rivals  for  Monimia,  form  one  tri¬ 
angle  within  which  a  tragic  situation  is  created  by  two  deceptions. 
Chamont,  by  his  interference  in  Monimia’s  affairs  and  his  conse¬ 
quent  opposition  to  Castalio — he  exchanges  scarcely  a  word  with 
Polydore — creates  a  second  triangle  to  complicate  the  first;  while 
Acasto,  who  finds  himself  opposed  by  everyone  but  Polydore,  binds 
the  whole  together.  The  full  effect  of  this  structure  is  brought  out 
by  the  stage  interpretations. 


I 

BETTERTON’S  COMPANY,  1680-1707 

The  Orphan  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Dorset  Garden 
in  late  February  or  early  March  1679/80,  during  the  Tory  rejoic¬ 
ings  over  the  return  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  from  Scot¬ 
land.1  It  was  played  before  King  James  II  at  Whitehall  on  January 

1  Cf.  Prologue,  11.  27-36,  and  Ghosh,  I,  47;  see  List  of  Performances,  pp.  286  ff.  below. 
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io,  1686/7,  and  before  Queen  Mary  and  the  Maids  of  Honour  on 
February  9,  1691/2.2  Editions  of  the  play,  which  may  argue  per¬ 
formances,  were  published  in  1685,  1691,  1696,  1703,  and  1705. 
Genest  notes  a  performance  at  Drury  Lane  on  July  7,  1704,  “the 
first  in  four  years,”  when  the  men’s  parts  were  taken  “by  Young 
Gentlemen  for  their  diversion.  These  Young  Gentlemen  were  from 
Oxford.”  The  popularity  of  The  Orphan  is  not  told  by  stage  per¬ 
formances  alone.  The  play  became  a  favorite,  especially  with  the 
ladies;3  it  was  imitated  by  Nicholas  Rowe  in  The  Ambitious  Step- 
Mother  (L.  I.  F.,  ca.  Dec.,  1700),  and  it  became  a  model  for  critics, 
from  Charles  Gildon  down  to  Lord  Karnes.  After  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  The  Orphan  began  to  undergo  the  first  of  those  trans¬ 
formations  which  marked  its  prolonged  career  on  the  stage4 — 
successive  reinterpretations  of  the  text  by  actors  which  helped  to 
keep  the  play  popular  with  later  generations  of  playgoers. 

The  original  cast  of  The  Orphan  comprised  Gillow  as  Acasto, 
Betterton  as  Castalio,  Joseph  Williams  as  Polydore,  Smith  as  Cha- 
mont,  Norris  as  Ernesto,  Wiltshire  as  Paulino,  and  Percival  as  the 
Chaplain.  Mrs.  Barry  was  the  Monimia;  Mrs.  Boteler,  Serina;  and 
Mrs.  Osborn,  Florella.5 

About  Gillow,  the  original  Acasto,  there  is  very  little  to  be 
gleaned.  Downes  says  only  that  he  came  into  the  Duke’s  Company 
about  1673,  and  that  he  played  the  part  of  Testimony  in  Crowne’s 
play,  Sir  Courtly  Nice.6  Genest  lists  no  part  for  him  after  1687, 
when  he  appeared  as  the  Governor  of  Ternata  in  Tate’s  altera¬ 
tion  of  The  Island  Princess.  He  may  have  retired  from  the  stage 
about  that  time:  Downes,  writing  in  1708,  fails  to  mention  his 
name  in  the  cast,  and  Cibber  does  not  list  him  among  the  principal 
actors  in  the  Duke’s  Company  when  he  entered  it  in  1690/  Yet 

2  Nicoll,  Restoration  Drama,  pp.  313,  314,  319;  cf.  Anthony  Horneck  (d.  1697),  A 
Testimony  against  Stage-plays  (1730),  quoted  on  p.  264  n.  69  below. 

3  Gildon,  Art  of  Poetry  (1718),  I,  224;  cf.  p.  3  n.  4  above,  and  p.  255  below. 

4  See  pp.  271-276  below;  cf.  the  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  II,  40;  Voltaire,  Melanges 
litteraires,  Oeuvres,  XXIV,  204;  Universal  Magazine  (May,  1748),  p.  209. 

6  The  cast,  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  the  play  (by  R.  Bendey  and  M.  Magnes, 
1680)  is  reprinted  in  full  by  Ghosh  (Wor\s  of  Otway,  II,  6).  John  Downes  ( Roscius 
Anglicanus ,  ed.  Knight,  p.  37)  omits  Acasto,  and  says  that  Mrs.  Mountfort  played  Serina 
(this  was  probably  after  1692,  when  Mrs.  Butler  left  England  for  the  Irish  stage).  For 
an  account  of  Mrs.  Butler,  see  Cibber’s  Apology,  p.  88.  Other  actresses  in  the  role,  as  given 
by  Genest,  are  Mrs.  Santlow  (D.  L.,  March  14,  1715);  Mrs.  Theophilus  Cibber  (D.  L., 
Oct.  16,  1725 — Oct.  15,  1728);  Miss  Raftor,  better  known  as  Kitty  Clive  (D.  L.,  April 
16,  1730 — May  15,  1733);  Miss  Holliday  (L.  I.  F.,  Oct.  11,  1732);  Miss  Hallam  (C.  G., 
Nov.  1,  1762);  Miss  Boyce  (C.  G.,  Dec.  2,  1815). 

8  Roscius  Anglicanus,  pp.  35,  40.  The  fact  that  Boman  and  Williams  are  distinguished 
as  “Boys”  (p.  35)  may  imply  that  Gillow  was  a  mature  actor  in  1673. 

7  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  37;  Apology,  p.  56. 
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the  fact  that  Gillow  played  Acasto  is  significant,  for  he  seems  to 
have  played  regularly  the  part  of  the  suave  and  experienced  diplo¬ 
mat  whose  iron  hand  is  hidden  by  the  velvet  glove.8  The  part  of 
Acasto  is,  in  the  words  of  the  actor-manager  Wood,  among  “the 
old  men  of  the  stage,  requiring  great  study  and  labor,”  and 
“among  high  efforts  in  pure  tragedy.”9  One  gathers  that  Gillow 
would  have  maintained  in  neat  balance  the  unfused  elements  in 
Acasto’s  character  and  kept  the  solicitous  parent  subordinate  to  the 
one-time  courtier  and  soldier.  This  impression  gains  weight  from 
the  fact  that  in  Venice  Preserv’d  Gillow  does  not  play  Priuli,  who  is 
almost  entirely  the  stage  father;  he  plays  Bedamar,  the  polished 
diplomat. 

The  original  Acasto  did  not  survive  the  Revolution.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  political  sentiment  after  1688,  and  again  to  an  even  greater 
extent  after  1715,  induced  a  revision  of  the  text  that  stripped  the 
old  Cavalier  of  his  politics,  his  disillusionment,  his  advice  to  his 
sons — of  everything  except  his  tenderness.10  Gillow  disappeared 
from  the  stage  about  1687,  and  it  is  not  known  who  played  the  part 
between  that  date  and  March  1,  1707,  when  Theophilus  Keen  is 
first  recorded  in  it.11  In  1718  the  part  was  assumed  by  Boman,  the 
actor  of  tender  stage  fathers,  who  nevertheless  gave  a  political 
significance  to  the  character  on  at  least  one  occasion.12  The  trans¬ 
formation  of  Acasto,  which  accompanied  the  revision  of  the  acting 
text,  is  reflected  in  the  slight  reference  to  him  in  The  Dramatic 
Historiographer  (1735),  in  the  total  misconception  of  his  character 
in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  (1748), 12  and  in  Voltaire’s  travesty 
(1761), 14  which  may  record  the  playhouse  impression  of  his  Eng- 

8  Genest  gives  no  list  of  Gillow’s  parts.  The  following  are  drawn  from  separate  casts: 
1679,  Metellus  ( Cains  Marius),  Phorbas  ( Oedipus ),  Agamemnon  {T  roil  us  and  Cressida), 
Octavio  (Feigned  Courtezans)-,  1680,  Orsino  (Caesar  Borgia)-,  1681,  Raymond  (Spanish 
Friar),  Valerius  (Lucius  Junius  Brutus),  Richard  Plantagenet  (Crowne’s  Henry  VI,  Part 
II),  Gloster  (Tate’s  Lear);  1682,  Wolsey  (Bank’s  Virtue  Betrayed );  1684,  Arius  (Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great),  Titinius  (Julius  Caesar);  1685,  Testimony  (Sir  Courtly  Nice),  Bar- 
berino  (Du{e  and  No  Du/^e),  Captain  Seagull  (Cuckold’s  Haven),  and  Aubrey  (Rollo, 
Du/{e  of  Normandy);  1687,  the  Governor  of  Ternata  (The  Island  Princess). 

8  W.  B.  Wood,  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Stage,  pp.  321,  328. 

10  See  “Acting  Versions,”  pp.  272,  274,  275  below. 

11  Keen  came  from  Dublin  about  1695,  where  he  had  been  trained  by  Ashbury;  he 
may  have  played  the  part  before  1707.  See  List  of  Performances,  p.  286  below. 

12  At  a  White-Rose  Day  Performance  (June  10,  birthday  of  the  Old  Chevalier), 
Boman  gave  a  Jacobite  turn  to  Acasto’s  speech,  “It  is  the  birthday  of  my  royal  master.” 
The  episode  lent  a  peculiar  significance  to  his  habitual  manner  in  the  part  of  Raymond 
in  The  Spanish  Friar  (see  John  Hill,  The  Actor,  2d  ed.;  London,  1755,  pp.  170-175; 
and  Aline  Mackenzie,  “A  Note  on  Pierre’s  White  Hat,”  Notes  and  Queries,  CXCII,  March 
8,  1947,  9°-93)- 

13  P-  504. 

14  Melanges  litteraires.  Oeuvres,  XXIV,  207. 
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lish  sojourn  in  1726.  By  1757  the  author  of  The  Theatrical  Exam¬ 
iner  could  write  that  “Acasto,  Sciolto,  and  some  other  fine  old 
gentlemen  in  tragedy,  are  utterly  neglected;  these  are  parts  done 
by  the  old  lyons.”15  By  1772  the  critics  in  The  Theatrical  Review 
were  remarking  that  they  “never  remember  to  have  seen  the  Part 
of  Acasto  well  represented.”16  In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the 
part  was  played  by  no  actor  of  note. 

Although  Betterton  had  played  leading  parts  in  Otway’s  earlier 
plays — Alcibiades  (1675),  King  Philip  II  (1676),  Titus  (1676), 
Goodvile  (1678),  and  Caius  Marius  (1679) — in  Castalio  he  had  a 
rather  different  role,  that  of  the  sighing  lover.  Betterton’s  versa¬ 
tility  as  an  actor  is  well  known,  how  he  passed  with  consummate 
ease  from  the  villainous  Richard  III17  or  the  portly  Falstaff  to 
Hamlet  or  Othello  or  Dorimant.  Yet  certain  contemporary  re¬ 
marks  raise  doubts  about  his  suitability  for  this  part.18  Colley 
Cibber  says  that 

Betterton  had  a  voice  of  that  kind  which  gave  more  spirit  to  terror 
than  to  the  softer  passions;  of  more  strength  than  melody.  The  rage  and 
jealousy  of  Othello  became  him  better  than  the  sighs  and  tenderness  of 
Castalio:  for  though  in  Castalio  he  only  excell’d  others,  in  Othello  he 
excell’d  himself. 

He  adds: 

the  person  of  this  excellent  actor  was  suitable  to  his  voice,  more  manly 
than  sweet,  not  exceeding  the  middle  stature,  inclining  to  the  corpulent; 
of  a  serious  and  penetrating  aspect;  his  limbs  nearer  the  athledck  than 
the  delicate  proportion;  yet  however  form’d,  there  arose  from  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole  a  commanding  mien  of  majesty  which  the  fairer- 
fac’d,  or  (as  Shakespear  calls  ’em)  the  curled  darlings  of  his  time,  ever 
wanted  something  to  be  equal  masters  of.19 

16  P.  82. 

18 1>  79- 

17  In  The  English  Princess;  or.  The  Death  of  Richard  The  III,  by  John  Caryl  (L.  I.  F., 
March  7,  1666/7). 

18  In  Downes’s  list  of  Betterton’s  best  parts,  Castalio  is  omitted,  although  Jaffier  is 
given;  the  lover’s  parts  are  not  conspicuous  by  their  number  ( Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  52). 
The  author  of  The  Life  of  Betterton  (1710)  lists  The  Orphan  as  one  of  the  plays  Bet¬ 
terton  was  pre-eminent  in,  but  not  Venice  Preserv’d  (p.  174). 

The  tradition  that  Betterton  resigned  Castalio  to  Mountfort,  who  died  in  1692,  has  been 
pronounced  apocryphal  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Borgman  ( The  Life  and  Death  of  William 
Mountfort,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935,  pp.  117-118).  Cf.  Davies’s  Dramatic  Miscellanies 
(1784),  III,  195-272;  Cibber’s  Apology,  pp.  61,  70-71. 

19  Apology,  p.  65.  Cf.  the  impression  Betterton’s  elocution  made  on  the  author  of 
A  Satyr  upon  the  Poets  (1703),  quoted  on  p.  247,  below. 
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The  contrast  between  the  actor  and  the  part  is  striking.  Since 
Otway  wrote  the  play  expressly  for  the  actors  at  Dorset  Garden,  he 
may  have  intended  to  counteract  the  passivity  of  the  character 
by  means  of  the  robustness  of  the  actor,  and  to  produce  instead  of 
the  whining,  uncertain-tempered  Castalio,  which  modern  critics 
see,  something  approximating  seriousness  and  tragic  dignity.20 
Betterton  in  Castalio  would  have  infused  energy  and  vigor  into  the 
passive  hero  of  the  text  and  would  have  created  on  the  stage  the 
illusion  of  a  serious  and  solid  character  in  whom  circumstance 
brings  out  the  tragic  flaw.  And  certainly  the  manly  Castalio  of 
Betterton  would  have  been  emphasized  by  contrast  with  the  gay 
rake  Polydore,  he  who  has  “all  the  arts  of  fine  perswasion” — 
especially  as  played  by  the  convivial  Williams. 

In  1680  Joseph  Williams,  the  original  Polydore,  must  have  been 
a  young  actor  of  great  promise.  He  seems  to  have  come  into  the 
Duke’s  Company  about  1673  as  “a  Boy,  and  serv’d  Mr.  Harris”:21 
this  connection  may  be  significant.  Precisely  what  is  implied  by 
being  “Mr.  Harris’s  boy”  is  not  clear,  but  there  are  certain  points 
about  Harris  which  shed  light  on  the  role  of  Polydore  and  the 
fact  that  Williams  played  it.  Harris  played  a  variety  of  parts;  his 
forte  seems  to  have  been  gay  comedy,  in  which  he  was  considered 
superior  to  Betterton.22  In  Otway’s  plays  Harris  performed  Ther- 
amnes  to  the  Alcibiades  of  Betterton  (1675);  but  more  significantly 
still,  because  of  the  parallel  to  The  Orphan,  in  1676  he  played  Don 
John  of  Austria  to  the  Philip  of  Betterton  and  the  Don  Carlos  of 
Smith.  In  1678  he  appeared  in  Friendship  in  Fashion  as  Valentine 
to  the  Goodvile  of  Betterton  and  the  Truman  of  Smith.  In  the 
autumn  of  1679,  however,  Harris  dropped  out,  and  the  Caius  Marius 
of  Betterton  was  supported  by  the  Marius  Junior  of  Smith  and 
the  Sylla  of  Williams — the  same  three  who  are  found  in  the  major 
roles  in  The  Orphan ,23  In  1682  Williams  dropped  out,  leaving 

20  Contrast  Colley  Cibber’s  Betterton  with  the  Castalio  depicted  by  Mr.  Ghosh  ( Wor\ s 
of  Otway,  I,  52),  and  compare  Castalio’s  references  to  his  own  unpleasing  exterior  with 
his  references  to  Polydore’s  “arts  of  fine  perswasion.”  Betterton  would  have  brought 
out  the  full  effect  of  these  remarks,  and  he  would  have  stiffened  the  backbone  of  Castalio 
in  a  way  that  the  actor  of  fine  gentlemen  could  scarcely  aspire  to  do. 

21  Downes,  Roscius  Anglicanus ,  p.  35. 

22  Pepys’s  Diary,  July  22,  1663;  cf.  Genest,  I,  387. 

23  Harris,  Betterton,  and  Smith  also  played  the  leading  parts  in  The  English  Princess 
(1667),  Davenant’s  Macbeth  (1672),  The  Empress  of  Morocco  (1673),  Ibrahim  (1676), 
The  Man  of  Mode  (1676),  Abdelazer  (1677),  Shadwell’s  Timon  of  Athens  (1678).  In 
1679  Harris  appeared  in  four  slight  roles;  in  1681  the  three  appeared  together  for  the 

last  time  in  Crowne’s  Henry  VI,  Part  I  (Harris — Cardinal  Beaufort,  Betterton _ Duke  of 

Gloucester,  Smith — Duke  of  Suffolk,  Williams — King  Henry  VI).  Cf.  Genest,  I,  388- 
389;  see  Aline  Mackenzie,  “A  Note  on  the  Date  of  The  Orphan,"  A  Journal  of  English 
Literary  History,  XII  (December,  1945),  316-326. 
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Betterton  and  Smith  as  the  leading  actors  of  Venice  Preserv’d. 
These  facts  lead  one  to  suspect  that  Otway,  in  writing  The  Orphan, 
was  creating  three  characters  for  the  great  triumvirate  at  Dorset 
Garden  and  that  Polydore  was  especially  created  with  an  aura  of 
Restoration  comedy,  and  a  tragic  end,  to  provide  Harris  with  a 
telling  part.  The  logical  importance  of  Polydore  in  the  action 
would  require  a  skilful  and  popular  actor  in  the  part  if  it  is  to  be 
a  sympathetic  one.  But  if  Otway  had  Harris  in  mind  for  Polydore 
when  he  wrote  the  play,  why  was  Williams  substituted  for  his 
master?  It  may  be  that  Harris,  whose  health  was  declining  before 
he  left  the  stage  about  the  time  of  the  Union  (1682) — he  appears 
for  the  last  time  as  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  Crowne’s  Henry  VI 
(1681) — felt  that  the  role  of  Polydore  was  better  suited  to  the 
years  and  tastes  of  his  sometime  “boy,”  who,  moreover,  showed 
promise  of  becoming  a  first-rate  actor.  The  fact  that  Polydore 
(1680)  was  Williams’s  first  really  important  role24  lends  support 
to  the  idea  that  he  may  have  fallen  heir  to  a  part  intended  orig¬ 
inally  for  Harris.  Williams  seems  to  have  left  the  stage  about 
1699,  worn  down  by  his  conviviality,  for  “he  loved  his  bottle  better 
than  his  business.”25  Davies  records  the  tradition  that 

Polydore  was  formerly  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  audience,  that, 
when  Powel  and  he  were  cast  into  the  two  brothers,  they  contended  who 
should  act  this  approved  libertine;  and  he,  who  obtained  the  favour, 
paid  for  it,  as  I  have  been  told,  with  a  fine  for  a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus.26 

Williams  seems  to  have  been  gifted  for  the  impersonation  of  the 
enamored  man  of  the  world.  In  the  role  of  Polydore  he  certainly 
would  afford  as  marked  a  contrast  to  the  steady  and  more  solid 
Betterton  as  the  elegant  Smith  would  in  the  part  of  Chamont. 

24  Williams  created  Pylades  in  Davenant’s  Circe  (1677),  Aeneas  in  Dryden's  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  and  the  Duke  of  Gandia  in  Caesar  Borgia  (1679),  Bertram  (The  Spanish 
Friar,  March,  1680),  Theodosius  (Sept.,  1680),  and  Tiberius  ( Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  Dec., 
1680).  In  1681  he  played  Henry  VI  in  Crowne’s  play,  Beaumond  in  The  Rover,  Part  II, 
the  Bastard  in  Tate’s  Lear,  and  the  Prince  of  Cleve;  in  1690,  Don  Sebastian  and  Amphi¬ 
tryon.  At  the  Union  of  the  Theatres  in  1682,  many  of  his  parts  were  given  to  Kynaston 
(see  also  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  105). 

25  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  105. 

26  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  195-196.  In  1695  Betterton  and  his  friends  seceded 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  leaving  Powell  and  Williams  to  carry  on  together  at  Drury  Lane. 
Before  the  secession  Powell,  as  Aston  puts  it,  “attempted  several  of  Betterton’s  Parts,  as 
Alexander,  Jaffier,  etc.  but  lost  his  Credit”;  Betterton  was  sixty-three  at  the  time,  and 
Powell  forty  years  old  (A  Brief  Supplement  of  Colley  Cibber,  esq ;  his  Lives,  reprinted 
in  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  Colley  Cibber,  written  by  Himself,  ed.  R.  W.  Lowe, 
London,  1889,  II,  302).  If  Powell  desired  to  ingratiate  himself  thereafter  with  the 
audience,  the  role  of  the  popular  Polydore  might  have  served  him  well. 
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Of  William  Smith,  who  played  Chamont,  neither  Cibber  nor 
Downes  leaves  any  account,  but  a  tradition  enshrined  in  Barton 
Booth’s  Latin  epitaph  on  him27  has  it  that  as  an  actor  he  was 
almost  the  equal  of  Betterton.  Smith  had  some  claim  to  social 
position  outside  the  theater,  for  he  began  life  as  a  barrister  and 
maintained  his  position  as  a  gentleman-actor.  James  II  took  his 
part  in  a  quarrel  with  a  courtier,  and  Smith  remained  loyal  to  his 
cause  after  the  Revolution.28  He  was  long  an  associate  of  Better- 
ton  in  his  management  of  the  theater,  and  the  two  maintained  an 
unbroken  friendship  to  the  end.  In  most  of  Otway’s  plays  Smith 
played  a  dual  lead  with  Betterton:  he  was  the  original  Don  Carlos 
to  Betterton’s  Philip  II  (and  Harris’s  Don  John),  Antiochus  to 
Betterton’s  Titus,  Truman  to  Betterton’s  Goodvile  (and  Harris’s 
Valentine),  Marius  Junior  to  Betterton’s  Caius  Marius  (and  Wil¬ 
liams’s  Sylla),  Courtine  to  Betterton’s  Beaugard,  Pierre  to  Better¬ 
ton’s  Jaffier.  Among  Smith’s  other  original  parts  were  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter  (to  Betterton’s  Dorimant  and  Harris’s  Medley),  The  Rover, 
Hector  (in  Dryden’s  Troilus  and  Cressida,  to  Betterton’s  Troilus, 
Williams’s  Aeneas,  Leigh’s  Pandarus,  and  Harris’s  Ulysses),  and 
Machiavelli  (to  Betterton’s  Caesar  Borgia,  and  Williams’s  Duke 
of  Gandia).  He  also  played  Leon.  Genest  speculates  that  Smith 
had  a  commanding  person  and  that  when  Pierre  calls  himself  “a 
fine,  gay,  bold-faced  villain,”  and  when  Philip  speaks  of  his  son  as 
a  “tall,  able  slave,”  the  words  describe  Smith.29 

The  fact  that  an  actor  of  such  importance  as  Smith  played 
Chamont  lends  to  that  part  a  weight  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  studying  the  play.  Considering  the  relative  importance 
of  Chamont  and  Polydore  in  the  action  of  The  Orphan,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  Smith  and  Williams  at  Dorset  Garden, 
Smith’s  appearance  in  the  part  makes  two  inferences  possible: 
either  Otway  was  purposely  working  up  a  part  for  Smith,30  or 
Polydore  was  created  for  the  greater  Harris,  who  resigned  it  to 
Williams,  a  clever  actor  in  the  Harris  vein.  It  seems  quite  likely 
that  the  three  characters,  Castalio,  Polydore,  and  Chamont,  are 
to  be  considered  as  of  equal  importance.  And  one  may  feel  assured 
that  the  Chamont  of  Smith,  the  creator  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter, 

27  See  William  Rufus  Chetwood,  General  History  of  the  Stage  (Dublin,  1749),  p.  97. 

28  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  46;  Chetwood,  General  History  of  the  Stage,  p.  96  n;  cf.  Genest 
II,  96. 

29  Genest,  II,  96. 

80  There  is  no  Chamont  in  The  History  of  Brandon;  he  is  a  stage  type  drawn  from 
Melantius,  in  The  Maid’s  Tragedy. 
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was  altogether  pleasing,  with  a  gentlemanly  bravado,  a  free  and 
volatile  spirit,  but  with  none  of  the  offensive  swagger  and  bluster 
which  literary  critics  from  Voltaire  on  have  ascribed  to  him. 
To  judge  from  his  other  parts,  Smith  would  have  emphasized 
Chamont’s  solicitude  for  Monimia,  the  gentleman’s  sense  of  honor, 
and  he  would  have  done  so  with  all  the  polish  acquired  in  courts 
and  camps,  those  schools  of  virtue  most  admired  by  seventeenth- 
century  epic  theorizers.  The  difficulties  of  this  interpretation  of 
Chamont  are  those  which  confront  the  actor  of  Leon  or  Sir  John 
Brute — to  convey  the  idea  of  the  gentleman  even  through  the  guise 
of  outrageous  behavior.  Smith  died  in  1696,  and  Chamont  was 
played  for  sometime  thereafter  by  actors  who  seem  to  have  been 
so  captivated  by  the  noise  and  bluster  of  the  part  that  they  turned 
the  character  into  a  type  of  stage  “bully  of  the  tragic  cast.”31 

In  Monimia,  Mrs.  Barry  had  a  part  which  established  her  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  great  tragedienne.  It  was  the  first  capital  part  she  had 
played  since  her  debut  about  six  years  earlier.32  Downes  records  of 
the  original  performance  of  The  Orphan : 

All  the  Parts  being  Admirably  done,  especially  the  Part  of  Monimia :  This 
and  Belvidera  in  Venice  preserv’d,  or  A  Plot  Discover’d;  together  with 
Isabella,  in  The  Fatal  Marriage:  These  three  Parts,  gain’d  Her  the  Name 
of  Famous  Mrs.  Barry,  both  at  Court  and  City;  for  when  ever  She  Acted 
any  of  those  three  Parts,  she  forc’d  Tears  from  the  Eyes  of  her  Auditory, 
especially  those  who  have  any  Sense  of  Pity  for  the  Distress’t.33 

Perhaps  Downes  would  have  it  understood  that  Mrs.  Barry  was  an 
even  greater  attraction  to  the  play  than  Betterton.  Betterton  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  Mrs.  Barry’s  efforts  frequently  saved  a  bad 
play  from  immediate  damnation;34  what,  then,  might  she  not  do 
with  a  part  written  expressly  for  her  by  a  seasoned  dramatist? 

By  many  accounts  Mrs.  Barry  was  a  callous  materialist;35  yet, 
according  to  Downes,  she  drew  tears  from  her  audiences,  and  Gil- 
don  says,  “I  remember  Mrs.  Barry  has  told  me,  that  she  never 
pronounced  those  three  words  in  the  Orphan,  Ah!  poor  Castalio! 
without  Tears.”36  The  two  qualities,  hard  intellect  and  great  sus- 

31  Thomas  Davies,  Life  of  Garric\  (2d  ed.;  London,  1818),  I,  52;  cf.  Cibber,  Apology, 
p.  106,  and  Voltaire’s  remarks,  quoted  on  pp.  94-95  below. 

32  In  1673,  or  thereabout.  For  Mrs.  Barry’s  other  parts,  see  Genest,  II,  464-467. 

33  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  37. 

81  Life  of  Betterton  (1710),  p.  16. 

36  Cf.  Sir  George  Etherege’s  letter  to  Jephson,  Feb.  27-March  8,  1687/8,  in  The  Dra¬ 
matic  Works,  ed.  H.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith  (Oxford,  1927),  I,  lxiii. 

38  Art  of  Poetry  (1718),  I,  29°- 
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ceptibility,  were  curiously  fused  in  her  nature.  She  was  not  beauti¬ 
ful — Anthony  Aston  says  that  her  mouth  “opened  most  on  the 
right  side,”  and  that  she  was  “indifferently  plump.”37  But  in  charac¬ 
ters  of  greatness,  she  had,  according  to  Cibber, 

a  presence  of  elevated  dignity,  her  mien  and  motion  superb,  and  grace¬ 
fully  majestick,  her  voice  full,  clear,  and  strong,  so  that  no  violence  of 
passion  could  be  too  much  for  her;  and  when  distress,  or  tenderness 
possessed  her,  she  subsided  into  the  most  affecting  melody  and  softness. 
In  the  art  of  exciting  pity,  she  had  a  power  beyond  all  the  actresses  I 
have  yet  seen,  or  what  your  imagination  can  conceive.  Of  the  former 
of  these  two  great  excellencies,  she  gave  the  most  delightful  proofs  in 
almost  all  the  heroic  plays  of  Dryden  and  Lee;  and  of  the  latter,  in  the 
softer  passions  of  Otway’s  Monimia  and  Belvidera.  In  scenes  of  anger, 
defiance,  or  resentment,  while  she  was  impetuous,  and  terrible,  she  pour’d 
out  the  sentiment  with  an  enchanting  harmony.38 

Mrs.  Barry  seems  to  have  been  able  to  make  an  effective  and  sudden 
transition  from  one  extreme  of  emotion  to  the  other,  an  ability 
which  must  have  vitalized  the  passive  Monimia  and  rendered  her 
a  creature  of  pride  and  passion.  Mrs.  Barry  was  mistress  of  strong 
passions;  she  was  also  a  woman  of  excellent  understanding —  “ju¬ 
dicious  Barry”  she  is  called  by  the  eulogist  of  Wilks.39  Her  con¬ 
sulting  the  author  of  a  new  play  about  his  interpretation  of  the 
characters  indicates  that  her  impersonations  were  the  result  of 
study  and  not  of  chance.40  She  is  said  by  Cibber  to  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  at  the  outset  by  a  defective  ear,  “or  some  unskilful  dis¬ 
sonance,  in  her  manner  of  pronouncing”41 — a  defect  which  she 
managed  to  overcome,  although  Anthony  Aston  says  that  she  had 
“no  tone”  in  speaking  (meaning  perhaps  that  she  did  not  chant 
her  part  as  it  became  fashionable  to  do  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century),  and  that  she  “had  a  Manner  of  drawing  out  her  Words, 
which  became  her,  but  not  Mrs.  Braidshaw,  and  Mrs.  Porter,  [her] 
Successors.”42  When  Cibber  first  saw  Mrs.  Barry,  about  1690, 

tho’  she  was  then,  not  a  little,  past  her  youth,  she  was  not,  till  that  time, 
fully  arriv’d  to  her  maturity  of  power  and  judgment.  From  whence  I 

37  Brief  Supplement  of  Colley  Cibber,  ed.  Lowe,  II,  302. 

88  Apology,  pp.  86-87. 

88  “Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Wilks,”  in  Life  of  that  Eminent  Comedian,  Robert  Wil\s 
(London,  1733),  p.  vi. 

40  Life  of  Betterton  (1710),  p.  16. 

41  Apology,  p.  86. 

48  Brief  Supplement  of  Colley  Cibber,  ed.  Lowe,  II,  303.  Aston  praises  Mrs.  Barry’s 
delivery  of  two  speeches,  both  from  The  Orphan. 
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would  observe,  that  the  short  life  of  beauty  is  not  long  enough  to  form 
a  complete  actress.43 

Mrs.  Barry  had  apparently  relinquished  Monimia  by  1707:  in 
the  cast  for  March  1,  1707,  the  first  complete  one  after  the  premiere 
in  1680,  Mrs.  Oldfield  appears  in  the  role.  Betterton  seems  to  have 
made  his  last  appearance  as  Castalio  at  the  Haymarket  on  July  26, 
1705.  And  Smith  had  died  in  1696. 

The  acting  of  Betterton  and  his  friends  at  Dorset  Garden  was 
distinguished  by  a  respect  for  tradition  as  enshrining  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  author  and  by  a  certain  restraint  which  discouraged, 
if  it  could  not  suppress,  the  tendency  to  ranting  and  tearing  a  pas¬ 
sion  to  tatters  on  the  part  of  younger  actors  like  Powell.44  Bet¬ 
terton’s  acting  might  best  be  described  as  judicious.  He  kept  an 
even  course  between  impulse  and  art,  though  Tony  Aston  remarked 
that  when  he  and  Verbruggen  appeared  together,  “then  you  might 
behold  the  grand  Contest,  viz.  whether  Nature  or  Art  excell’d — 
Verbruggen  wild  and  untaught,  or  Betterton  in  the  Trammels  of 
Instruction.”45  Betterton’s  effects  were  studied.46  He  was  guided 
by  good  sense  both  in  adhering  to  tradition  and  in  imitating  nature 
— and  above  all  by  that  desire  for  the  approbation  of  the  judicious 
which  is  advocated  by  Hamlet.  Cibber  remarks: 

Betterton  never  wanted  fire,  and  force,  when  his  character  demanded  it; 
yet,  where  it  was  not  demanded,  he  never  prostituted  his  power  to  the 
low  ambition  of  a  false  applause.  .  .  .  [He]  had  so  just  a  sense  of  what 
was  true  or  false  applause,  that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  never  thought 
any  kind  of  it  equal  to  an  attentive  silence;  that  there  were  many  ways 
of  deceiving  an  audience  into  a  loud  one;  but  to  keep  them  husht  and 
quiet,  was  an  applause  which  only  truth  and  merit  could  arrive  at.47 

How  natural  Betterton’s  acting  was  might  be  hard  to  determine, 
though  contemporaries  like  Pepys  regarded  it  as  holding  the  mir¬ 
ror  up  to  nature.  A  Life  of  Betterton  which  appeared  in  1710,  the 
year  of  his  death,  contains  some  curious  rules  for  acting  which  may 
shed  some  light  on  Betterton’s  style,  as  they  certainly  do  on  that 
of  his  successors.  The  author  of  these  rules  is  concerned  chiefly 

43  Apology,  p.  86. 

44  Ibid.,  pp.  105-106;  cf.  Spectator,  No.  40,  April  16,  1711. 

46  Supplement,  ed.  Lowe,  I,  311. 

48  Life  of  Betterton  (1710),  p.  16;  Roscius  Anglicanus,  pp.  21,  24;  see  p.  6  above. 

47  Apology,  pp.  61-62.  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players,  a  text  for  all  advocates  of 
natural  acting,  was  omitted  in  the  Quarto  of  1676,  and  in  performance  from  the  time  of 
Betterton  until  it  was  restored  by  Garrick  (Hazelton  Spencer,  Shakespeare  Improved, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1927,  p.  177). 
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with  indicating  the  appropriate  attitudes,  gestures,  and  grimaces 
for  the  portraying  of  emotions  on  the  stage,  and  with  discussing 
the  cadence — or  “tune” — of  the  actor’s  delivery. 

The  Demission  or  hanging  down  of  the  Head,  [he  writes]  is  the  Con¬ 
sequence  of  Grief  and  Sorrow.  And  this  therefore  is  a  Posture  and 
Manner  observ’d  in  the  Deprecations  of  the  Divine  Anger,  and  on  such 
occasions  ought  to  be  observ’d  in  the  Intimations  of  those  things.  .  .  . 
A  lifting  or  tossing  up  of  the  Head  is  the  Gesture  of  Pride  and  Arro¬ 
gance.  Carrying  the  Head  aloft  is  the  sign  of  Joy,  Victory,  and 
Triumph.  .  .  .  The  Contraction  of  the  Lips  and  the  scant  Look  of  the 
Eyes  expresses  the  Gesture  of  a  deriding  and  malicious  Person.  Shewing 
the  Teeth,  and  streightening  the  Lips  on  them,  shews  Indignation  and 
Anger.  .  .  .  The  Arm  extended  and  lifted  up  signifies  the  Power  of  doing 
and  accomplishing  something;  and  is  the  Gesture  of  Authority,  Vigour, 
and  Victory.  On  the  contrary,  the  holding  your  Arms  close  is  a  Sign  of 
Bashfulness,  Modesty,  and  Diffidence. 

As  for  the  “Art  of  Speaking,  in  which  also  a  Player  ought  to  be 
perfectly  skill’d,”  the  author  goes  on  to  quote  a  “learned  Country¬ 
man  of  ours”  to  the  effect  that 

in  all  good  Speech  there  is  a  sort  of  Music,  with  Respect  to  its  Measure, 
Time  and  Tune.  .  .  .  Nor  are  Words  without  their  Tune  or  Notes  even 
in  common  Talk,  which  together  compose  that  Tune,  which  is  proper  to 
every  Sentence,  and  may  be  prick’d  down  as  well  as  any  musical  Tune.48 

The  stylized  acting  advocated  by  the  author  of  the  Life  became 
the  fashion  with  Betterton’s  successors  Wilks  and  Booth,  and 
reached  its  nadir  with  Quin,  when  tragedy  became  semioperatic, 
“the  gestures  were  forced,  and  beyond  all  that  ever  was  in  nature, 
and  the  recitation  was  a  kind  of  singing.”49  There  are  allusions 
to  the  musical  speaking  of  tragedy  during  Betterton’s  lifetime,50 
but  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  widespread.  It  was 
long  after  Betterton’s  death  that  Colley  Cibber,  speaking  of  “the 
just  delivery  of  poetical  numbers,  particularly  where  the  sentiments 
are  pathetic,”  said: 

it  is  scarce  credible  upon  how  minute  an  article  of  sound  depends  their 
greatest  beauty  or  inaffection.  The  voice  of  a  singer  is  not  more  strictly 
ty’d  to  time  and  tune,  than  that  of  an  actor  in  theatrical  elocution:  the 
least  syllable  too  long,  or  too  slightly  dwelt  upon  in  a  period,  depre- 

18  Life  of  Betterton  (1710),  pp.  43,  45,  32. 

*8  John  Hill,  The  Actor  (1755),  p.  239;  cf.  p.  241. 

60  See  Preface  to  The  Fairy  Queen  (1692)  and  A.  C.  Sprague,  “Did  Betterton  Chant?,” 
Theatre  Notebook,  I  (October,  1946),  54-55. 
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ciates  it  to  nothing;  which  very  syllable,  if  rightly  touch’d,  shall,  like 
the  heightening  stroke  of  light  from  a  master’s  pencil,  give  fire  and 
spirit  to  the  whole.  I  never  heard  a  line  in  tragedy  come  from  Better- 
ton,  wherein  my  judgment,  my  ear,  and  my  imagination,  were  not  fully 
satisfy ’d;  which,  since  his  time,  I  cannot  equally  say  of  any  one  actor 
whatsoever.51 

Although  it  is  incredible  that  Betterton’s  acting  was  as  me¬ 
chanical  as  the  rules  in  the  Life  would  indicate,  it  is  likely  that  his 
style  was  formal  rather  than  natural.  It  is  moreover  conceivable 
that  a  formal  style  and  cadenced  speech  were  quite  the  appropriate 
mode  for  rimed  tragedies  and  heroic  plays — even  for  the  pathetic 
tragedies  of  Otway — and  that  to  a  Pepys,  bred  up  in  the  artificiali¬ 
ties  and  conventions  of  Restoration  life,  only  an  artificial,  formal 
style  of  acting  would  seem  natural. 

II 

DRURY  LANE,  1707-1730 

On  March  1,  1707,  The  Orphan  was  presented  at  the  Hay- 
market.  Wilks  played  Castalio;  Verbruggen,  Chamont;  Booth, 
Polydore;  Keen,  Acasto;  Cibber,  the  Chaplain;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
Monimia.  On  November  30,  1709,  The  Orphan  was  given  at 
Drury  Lane,  where,  except  for  the  one  summer  performance  by 
“Young  Gentlemen  from  Oxford,  for  their  diversion,”  it  had  not 
been  played  for  nine  years.1  Booth  played  Castalio;  Keen,  Cha¬ 
mont;  Powell,  Polydore;  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Monimia.  For  the 
next  twenty  years  The  Orphan  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  by 
these  actors  in  varying  combinations. 

Robert  Wilks,  who  succeeded  to  most  of  Betterton’s  parts  at 
Drury  Lane,  was  by  all  accounts  a  rather  dainty  actor,  “so  genteelly 
elegant  in  his  Fancy  of  Dress  for  the  Stage,  that  he  was  often  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  Fashion,  tho’,  in  the  Street,  his  Plainness  of  Habit  was 
remarkable.”2  His  forte  was  gay  comedy,  yet  Steele  says  that  he 
had  “a  singular  talent  in  representing  the  graces  of  nature,”  and 
adds:  “To  beseech  gracefully,  to  approach  respectfully,  to  pity,  to 
mourn,  to  love,  are  the  places  wherein  Wilks  may  be  made  to  shine 
with  the  utmost  beauty.”3  Downes  described  him  as  being 

81  Apology,  p.  62. 

1  Gcncst  says  of  this  performance  in  1709  (II,  431),  “Not  acted  6  years.”  The  per¬ 
formance  at  D.  L.,  July  7,  1704,  “by  Young  Gentlemen  from  Oxford,”  was  the  first 
in  four  years  (Genest,  II,  301);  the  inference  is  that  the  last  professional  performance  at 
Drury  Lane  was  in  1699  or  1700. 

2  Chctwood,  General  History  of  the  Stage  (1749),  p.  238. 

*  Tatler,  No.  182,  June  8,  1710. 
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Proper  and  Comely  in  Person,  of  Graceful  Port,  Mein  and  Air;  void 
of  Affectation;  his  Elevation,  and  Cadencies  just,  Congruent  to  Elocu¬ 
tion:  Especially  in  Gentile  Comedy;  not  Inferior  in  Tragedy.  The 
Emission  of  his  Words  free,  easy,  and  natural;  Attracting  attentive  si¬ 
lence  in  his  Audience;  (I  mean  the  Judicious)  except  where  there  are 
Unnatural  Rants.  .  .  .4 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  well  of  Wilks  because  he  befriended  Savage,5 
and  Davies  found  him 

a  regular,  affable,  and  well-bred  man,  of  plain  good  understanding,  but 
without  any  tincture  of  learning.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  excel  in 
his  profession.  He  sometimes  went  to  court,  but  was  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  great.  He  was  justly  admired  as  an  actor,  and  loved 
as  an  honest  man,  but  had  no  mark  to  discriminate  him  from  any  other 
private  gentleman.6 

Wilk’s  pre-eminence  as  an  actor  derived  from  his  own  efforts 
as  much  as  from  genius.  He  played  both  Castalio  and  Jaffier,  and 
their  archetype  in  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  Amintor  (1704);  but  his 
triumph  was  Sir  Harry  Wildair  (1699).  “The  Part  of  Mr.  Wilkj 
in  the  Orphan,”  says  the  author  of  the  Life  published  by  W.  Ray- 
ner  in  1732, 

was  admirably  suited  to  his  Temper;  he  did  justice  to  the  Poet,  not 
through  Choice  so  much  as  Nature;  the  fine  Gentleman,  the  submis¬ 
sive  Son,  the  passionate  Lover,  were  all  agreeable  to  his  own  Thoughts, 
and  the  Force  and  Generosity  of  the  Sentiments  flow’d  as  much  from 
his  own  Soul  as  from  that  of  the  Author.7 

In  Castalio,  says  Davies,  he  was 

long  and  justly  admired.  His  graceful  address  in  the  first  act,  his  warm 
enjoyment  of  Monimia’s  reconciliation  to  him  in  the  second,  his  rage 
and  resentment  in  the  third  and  fourth  act,  but,  above  all,  his  tender¬ 
ness  and  distress  in  the  fine  interview  with  Monimia  in  the  fifth  act,  a 
love-scene  as  truly  affecting  as  any  to  be  found  in  tragedy,  justly  en¬ 
titled  him  to  the  spectators’  most  generous  approbation.8 

His  fifth-act  interview  with  Monimia  left  an  impression  on  his 
contemporaries; 

4  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  51. 

6  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  II,  334-337.  On  Feb.  17,  1731,  Wilks  played  Castalio 
for  Savage’s  benefit.  See  p.  288  below. 

8  Garric\,  II,  378. 

''Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Robert  Wil\s,  esq.  (London,  W.  Rayner,  1732),  pp.  18-19. 
8  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  206. 
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Of  all  the  various  Passions  of  Grief,  a  manly  Sorrow  is  the  most  difficult 
to  express.  And  of  all  the  Actors  I  have  ever  yet  seen,  I  must  be  par¬ 
don’d  if  I  give  the  Preference  to  Mr.  Willis.  No  Heart,  that  was  capable 
of  being  touch’d,  but  must  have  sympathis’d  at  his  Manner  of  speaking 
one  Line  in  the  Orphan  to  Monimia  in  the  Fifth  Act. 

My  fatal  Love,  alas!  has  ruin’d  thee ! 

And  yet  I  have  heard  it  spoken  when  it  has  given  me  no  more  con¬ 
cern,  than  if  a  Voice  had  pierced  my  Ear  with 

Kettles  or  Pots  to  mend!  Old  Brass  to  mend!9 

Wilks,  who  according  to  Cibber,  “certainly  form’d  his  manner  of 
acting  upon  the  model  of  Monfort,”  excelled  in  portraying  “sor¬ 
row,  tenderness,  or  resignation,”  since  he  “seem’d  more  pathetically 
to  feel,  look,  and  express  his  calamity.”10  He  had  “a  certain  peculiar 
art  .  .  .  of  enforcing  a  tender  meaning,  by  his  soft  and  dewy  man¬ 
ner,  of  shedding  it  into  the  ear.”11  The  Castalio  of  Wilks  must 
have  been  a  decidedly  different  performance  from  that  of  Bet¬ 
terton;  for  where  Betterton  may  be  supposed  to  have  lent  a  strength 
to  the  character  which  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  text,  Wilks 
seems  to  have  emphasized  the  quality  of  the  pathetic,  disappointed 
lover.  His  performance,  however,  should  have  been  marked  by  all 
the  graceful  and  elegant  delicacy  that  could  be  mustered  by  the 
Age  of  Queen  Anne. 

Although  Wilks  had  a  gift  for  acting  rakes  in  comedy,  he 
seems  never  to  have  attempted  the  character  of  Polydore.  There 
are  several  possible  explanations.  He  succeeded  to  Castalio,  Better¬ 
ton’s  role,  at  the  Haymarket,12  where,  as  a  newcomer,  he  found 
Booth  and  Powell  already  in  possession  of  Polydore.  Wilks  had 
once  contended  with  Powell  in  a  part  similar  to  Polydore,  that  of 
Palamedes  in  Dryden’s  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  and  he  may  not  have 
cared  to  repeat  the  experience,  for  Cibber  says  that  he  “was  short 
of  Powel,  and  miss’d  a  good  deal  of  the  loose  humour  of  the  char¬ 
acter  which  the  other  more  happily  hit.”13  Then,  too,  the  rakes’ 
parts  in  which  Wilks  excelled  were  the  irresponsible,  butterfly 
sort,  the  Sir  Harry  Wildairs,  Copper  Captains,  Plumes,  and  Arch- 

*  Chetwood,  General  History  of  the  Stage  (1749),  p.  30. 

10  Apology,  pp.  294,  296. 

11  Aaron  Hill,  letter  dated  Feb.  9,  1731  ( Wor\s ,  London,  1753,  I,  32). 

12  On  March  1,  1707.  Since  Genest  gives  no  cast  for  the  performance  of  The  Orphan 
at  the  Haymarket  on  July  26,  1705,  there  was  probably  no  change  in  the  cast  given 
earlier.  In  1705  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry  were  still  acting;  Smith  and  Joseph  Williams 
were  not.  Verbruggen  may  have  played  Chamont;  Powell,  Polydore. 

13  Apology,  p.  124.  Wilks  played  Palamedes  on  his  return  from  Ireland  in  1698,  for 
his  debut  at  Drury  Lane. 
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ers — none  of  them  tragic  or  broad.  Wilks’s  forte  was  the  gay  rake 
“especially  in  gentile  Comedy,”  not  the  passionate  and  humorous 
libertine  of  tragedy. 

More  noteworthy  than  the  fact  that  Wilks  did  not  attempt  Poly- 
dore  is  the  fact  that  he  relinquished  Castalio  to  Booth  and  to 
Powell  in  1709,  and  did  not  resume  the  role  until  March  14,  1715.14 
Castalio  is  the  sort  of  tragic  role  that  Wilks  did  best,15  but  it  may 
be  that  his  acceding  to  the  character  after  Betterton  left  it  was 
a  disadvantage  to  him,  that  his  interpretation  differed  so  profound¬ 
ly  from  Betterton’s  that  audiences  were  dissatisfied,16  and  that  only 
after  he  had  secured  himself  in  companion  roles,  like  Amintor  and 
Ziphares,  where  he  did  not  compete  with  memories  of  Betterton, 
could  he  return  with  assurance  to  his  Otway  parts.  Wilks’s  con¬ 
tinued  appearance  as  Amintor — a  part  which  had  no  associations 
with  Betterton — may  have  created  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  his 
Castalio.17  But  the  fact  that  he  resumed  Jaffier  in  1711  (but  not 
Castalio)  and  the  fact  that  he  relinquished  Jaffier  again  in  1713, 
this  time  to  Barton  Booth,  may  lend  a  new  significance  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  Davies  has  recorded  of  Booth’s  Polydore,  and  may  lead  us 
to  question  whether  Wilks,  playing  Betterton’s  old  role  in  a  new 
manner,  may  not  have  found  himself  a  little  overshadowed  by 
Booth  and  so  have  refrained  from  the  contest  until  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  tradition  for  Castalio.  Theophilus  Cibber  has  pointed 

14  At  the  union  of  Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket  in  Jan.,  1708,  Wilks  also  relin¬ 
quished  Hamlet  and  Jaffier  to  Thurmond.  He  resumed  Hamlet  in  1709,  and  Jaffier  in 
1711.  He  relinquished  Jaffier  to  Booth  in  1713. 

18  Chetwood  says  “some  particular  People  will  not  allow  Mr.  Wilts's  Excellence  to 
stand  in  Tragedy.  If  indeed  he  had  attempted  the  Parts  of  Cato,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Henry 
the  Vlllth,  Melantius,  and  a  coundess  Catalogue  of  others  in  the  same  Class,  I  might 
have  joined  in  their  Opinion;  but  while  there  is  a  Juba,  an  Edgar,  Macduff,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  and  Amintor,  in  the  same  Plays,  I  don’t  desire  to  see  a  better  Performer  in  that 
cast  of  Playing  than  Mr.  Wilks"  Later  he  adds:  “The  best  Judges  extol  him  as  Hamlet, 
Castalio  in  the  Orphan,  Ziphares  in  Mithridates,  Edgar  in  [Tate’s]  King  Lear,  Norfolk  in 
the  Albion  Queen,  Piercy  in  Anna  Bullen,  Earl  of  Essex,  Shore,  Macduff,  Moneses  in 
Tamerlane,  Jaffeir  in  Venice  Preserv'd"  ( General  History,  1749,  pp.  32,  239-240). 

18 Cf.  The  Laureat  (1740),  p.  30;  Cibber,  Apology,  pp.  57,  296,  et  passim;  and  Chet¬ 
wood,  General  History  (1749),  p.  32,  on  his  Hamlet. 

17  Wilks  first  played  Amintor  when  he  revived  The  Maid’s  Tragedy  for  his  own  bene¬ 
fit,  on  Feb.  3,  1704.  He  played  Amintor  to  Betterton’s  Melantius  on  Nov.  2,  1706, 
Nov.  6,  1707,  Jan.  17,  1708,  and,  for  Betterton’s  last  benefit,  on  April  13,  1710;  to 
Mills’s  Melantius,  on  Dec.  16,  1710.  He  resumed  Jaffier  the  following  month  (Jan.  16, 
1711),  and  revived  Philaster  the  next  season  (Oct.  13,  1711).  In  the  performance  of 
The  Orphan  on  Feb.  27,  1711,  Powell,  not  Wilks,  played  Castalio.  Amintor,  unlike 
Castalio,  was  never  one  of  Betterton’s  parts,  and  so  Wilks  was  not  handicapped  by  mem¬ 
ories.  In  Caius  Marius,  Wilks  was  Marius  Junior  to  Betterton’s  Caius  Marius,  Haymarket, 
Feb.  18,  1707. 
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out  “as  Mr.  Wilks’s,  greatest  Excellence  was  in  the  gayer  Parts  of 
genteel  Comedy,  Mr.  Booth  prudently  gave  way  to  him,  and  often 
acted  what  are  called  Parts  of  the  second  Class,  as  Mr.  Wilks  did 
sometimes  in  Tragedy.”18 

Of  the  Castalio  of  Booth  and  Powell,  who  alternated  in  the 
part  with  Wilks,  there  is  no  description;  contemporaries  remem¬ 
bered  them  both  as  acting  only  in  Polydore.  George  Powell  is 
said  to  have  been  “an  excellent  Actor  in  the  Meridian  of  his  Life, 
but  in  the  decline  Bacchus  had  too  strong  an  Influence  over  him, 
to  support  his  former  esteem.”19  His  contemporaries  judged  him 
to  be  intrinsically  a  better  actor  than  Wilks,  who  outstripped  him 
in  the  race.20  “Powel,”  says  Cibber,  “had  from  nature  much  more 
than  Wilks;  in  voice,  and  ear,  in  elocution,  in  tragedy,  and  humour 
in  comedy,  greatly  the  advantage  of  him;  yet  .  .  .  from  the  neglect 
and  abuse  of  these  valuable  gifts,  he  suffer’d  Wilks  to  be  of  thrice 
the  service  to  our  society.”21  Even  the  discriminating  Addison 
praised  Powell  as  being  “excellently  formed  for  a  True  Tragedian, 
and  when  he  pleases,  deserves  the  admiration  of  the  best  judges.”22 
His  convivial  temper,  and  the  “loose  humour”  he  was  able  to  “throw 
over”  a  character  must  have  rendered  Polydore  a  congenial  part  for 
him,  and  these  qualities  of  temperament  may  have  gone  far  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  stage  effect  of  a  Polydore  who  jests  until  he  is  pulled  up 
short  by  catastrophe.  If  Polydore  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  sympathetic 
character,  he  must  be  kept  from  becoming  serious  until  the  fourth 
act,  and  then  the  transition  to  the  serious  must  be  sudden  and 
convincing. 

Though  Barton  Booth,  who  alternated  in  the  roles  of  Castalio 
and  Polydore  with  Powell,  shared  the  convivial  tastes  of  his  senior, 
he  came  to  be  esteemed  by  the  public  as  the  true  successor  of  Bet¬ 
terton,  perhaps  because  he  formed  his  style  of  acting  on  that  of 
Betterton.23  Downes  says  that  he  was 

A  Gentleman  of  Liberal  Education,  of  form  Venust;  of  Mellifluent  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  having  proper  Gesticulations,  which  are  Graceful  Attendants 
of  true  Elocution;  of  his  time  a  most  Compleat  Tragedian.24 

18  Theophilus  Cibber,  The  Life  and  Character  of  that  Excellent  Actor,  Barton  Booth, 
Esq.  (London,  1753),  pp.  79,  80. 

“Chetwood,  The  British  Theatre  (Dublin,  1750),  p.  113. 

20  Cibber  reports  the  Patentee,  Christopher  Rich,  as  saying  that  “  ‘Powell  was  a  better 
actor  than  Wilks  when  he  minded  his  business’  (that  is  to  say,  when  he  was,  what  he 
seldom  was,  sober)”  ( Apology ,  p.  133). 

21  Apology,  p.  136. 

22  Spectator,  No.  40,  April  16,  1711.  The  same  paper  accuses  him  of  ranting.  For 
Powell’s  other  parts,  see  Genest,  II,  561-563. 

23  Cibber,  Apology,  pp.  136,  294,  et  passim. 

24  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  52. 
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Contemporary  accounts  give  the  impression  that  if  he  lacked  the 
airy  lightness  of  Wilks,  he  had  other  qualities  which  amply  com¬ 
pensated  for  it.  Victor  notes  that  he  played  certain  parts  in  comedy, 
the  gay  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  Sir  Charles  Easy,  and  Dorimant,  but 
adds  that  “for  parts  of  that  cast  he  was  indeed  unfit,  both  in  Aer 
and  Temper.”25  The  more  saturnine  parts  of  Pinchwife  and  Manly, 
however,  he  played  with  success.  Booth  portrayed  best  “the  more 
turbulent  transports  of  the  heart”;26  “the  passions  which  he  found 
in  comedy  were  not  strong  enough  to  excite  his  fire.”27  Aaron  Hill 
says  that  “he  had  a  talent  at  discovering  the  passions,  where  they 
lay  hid  in  some  celebrated  parts,  having  been  buried  under  a  pre¬ 
scription  of  rantings  and  monotony,  by  the  practice  of  other 
actors.”28  His  judicious  acting  enabled  him  to  give  a  striking  turn 
to  many  of  his  parts.  According  to  Davies,  “the  gay  libertine  air, 
which  Booth  gave  to  Polydore,  has  not  been  equalled  since.”29 

Indeed,  the  role  of  Polydore  should  have  proved  congenial  to 
Booth.  It  is  essentially  a  tragic  role,  and  a  passionate  one,  though 
superficially  the  character  would  seem  to  have  strayed  in  from 
Restoration  comedy.  Moreover,  Polydore  is  actuated  consistently  by 
principles,  though  they  belong  to  a  system  of  doubtful  repute;  they 
bring  him  to  the  debacle  of  the  fourth  act  when  circumstance  jolts 
him  out  of  them  so  suddenly  that  his  behavior  may  easily  be  read 
as  inconsistent  and  condemned  as  distasteful.  But  Booth,  who  was 
a  philosopher  in  Cato  and  a  philosopher  in  everything  else,30 
would  conceivably  have  presented  a  Polydore  motivated  by  prin¬ 
ciples  the  complete  contrary  of  Castalio’s,  and  no  mere  drifter  who 
fetches  up  in  a  catastrophe  by  chance.  Booth’s  polished  demeanor 
both  on  and  off  the  stage  aroused  the  admiration  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  his  voice  held  them  spellbound;  the  combination 
should  have  rendered  his  performance  of  Polydore  irresistible.  But 
in  addition  to  these  qualities,  he  had  one  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  actor  of  Polydore: 

he  could  soften,  and  slide  over,  with  a  kind  of  elegant  negligence,  the 
improprieties,  in  a  part  he  acted,  while  on  the  contrary,  he  would  dwell, 
with  energy,  upon  the  beauties,  as  if  he  exerted  a  latent  spirit,  which 

25  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Barton  Booth,  Esq.)  with  his  Character  (London:  John  Watts, 
1733).  P-  3°- 

26  Apology,  p.  296. 

27  Aaron  Hill,  Worlds,  I,  116. 

2*  Ibid.,  p.  1 1 7. 

22  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  206. 

30  The  Reverend  T.  Newton  to  Garrick,  April  19  [1743]  ( The  Private  Correspondence 
of  David  Garrick.,  ed.  James  Boaden,  London,  1831-1832,  I,  7). 
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had  been  kept  back  for  such  an  occasion,  that  he  might  alarm,  awaken, 
and  transport,  in  those  places  only,  where  the  dignity  of  his  own  good- 
sense  could  be  supported  by  that  of  his  author 

Until  1730,  on  the  authority  of  Davies,  Polydore,  “from  the  spirit 
and  gaiety  which  Booth  knew  how  to  throw  into  it,  was  esteemed 
the  principal  character  in  the  play.”  When  he  relinquished  the 
role,  about  1728,  lesser  actors  found  it  “no  easy  matter  to  assume 
the  forcible  elocution,  and  graceful  deportment,  of  so  accomplished 
an  actor  as  Booth.”  And  Davies  adds  that  since  Booth’s  day,  “no 
man  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  impose  so  happily  on  an  audience 
in  Polydore.”32 

These  statements,  coming  from  an  old  actor  who  had  himself 
played  Polydore,33  are  of  some  interest  for  the  early  eighteenth- 
century  interpretation  of  The  Orphan  on  the  stage.  They  indicate 
a  dislocation  of  the  original  point  of  view  as  it  was  expressed  by 
the  first  cast,  and  show  how  complete  was  the  shift  of  emphasis 
in  the  acting  of  the  play  about  1741.  With  three  great  actors  in  the 
roles  of  Castalio,  Polydore,  and  Chamont,  no  one  part  would  over¬ 
shadow  the  other  two.  Responsibility  for  the  tragic  denouement 
would  presumably  fall  on  all  three.  In  1680  the  Duke’s  Company 
was  admirably  equipped  with  actors  to  perform  the  play  thus. 
But  from  the  time  of  Betterton  until  the  days  when  Garrick  and 
Barry  appeared  together  as  Chamont  and  Castalio,  it  was  not  usual 
to  see  three,  or  even  two,  great  actors  cast  in  the  leading  roles  of 
The  Orphan.  Now,  whenever  one  of  these  characters  falls  to  the 
“star,”  the  influence  of  the  actor  will  tend  to  raise  that  one  part  to 
a  position  of  pre-eminence  which  may  not  have  been  intended  by 
the  author.  If  either  of  the  brothers  is  given  too  much  emphasis, 
opprobrium  is  shifted  to  the  other,  and  perhaps  to  Chamont;  if 
Chamont  is  given  too  much,  the  two  brothers  become  villains.  It 
is  perfectly  possible  and  easy  to  interpret  the  text  so  as  to  have 
a  scapegoat,  but  shifting  the  blame  to  one  character  raises  moral 
problems  which  lie  dormant  if  Polydore,  Castalio,  and  Chamont 
are  regarded  as  major  characters,  each  having  a  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  which  is  lightened  by  being  divided. 

That  the  pre-eminence  which  Booth  gave  to  Polydore  did  in 
the  long  run  injure  the  character  both  with  critics  and  audiences 
is  clear  from  the  subsequent  history  of  the  play.  In  Booth’s  time 

31  Aaron  Hill,  letter  on  Booth,  Workj,  II,  115. 

33  Garric\,  I,  53. 

33  Davies  played  Castalio  at  Drury  Lane  on  Oct.  6,  1743,  and  Polydore  on  Jan.  23, 
1753;  he  played  Pierre  at  Covent  Garden  on  Jan.  24,  1746. 
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Polydore  achieved  his  greatest  popularity  with  playgoers.  For  a 
generation  after  Booth’s  death,  old  fogies  regarded  the  character 
with  sympathetic  eyes.  Davies,  who  played  the  part  himself  in 
1753,  records  the  theater  traditions  of  Booth’s  success;  Voltaire, 
analyzing  the  play  thirty  years  after  his  visit  to  England,  when  he 
might  have  seen  Booth  in  the  part,  shows  something  more  than  a 
Gallic  partiality  for  Polydore;34  and  David  Erskine  Baker  laments 
in  1764  that  the  character  is  no  longer  in  good  favor  with  audiences, 
he  is  so  much  more  likeable  a  fellow  than  Castalio.35  After  1730  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  act  Polydore  as  a  sympathetic  char¬ 
acter.  The  memory  of  Booth’s  great  success  in  the  part  was  likely 
to  deter  a  gifted  actor  from  attempting  the  character,  all  the  more 
so  because  by  1730  the  generation  was  passing  which  saw  life  hard- 
heartedly,  with  the  disillusioned  eyes  of  the  contemporaries  of  La 
Rochefoucauld.  A  new  generation,  nurtured  on  The  Spectator  and 
the  fashionable  ideal  of  the  “kalagathon”  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  “dis¬ 
relished,”  as  Davies  puts  it,  “the  coarse  language  and  brutal  address” 
of  Polydore,  which,  “however  justified  in  the  rank  days  of  Charles 
II,  would  scarcely  now  be  tolerated  in  a  brothel.”36  The  Dramatic 
Historiographer  (1735)  is  a  good  index  to  the  uncertain,  but  not 
yet  hostile,  attitude  of  audiences  toward  Polydore.  In  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  for  November,  1748,  the  character  is  stigmatized 
by  a  critic  who  exhorts  the  public  against  it — which  may  indicate 
that  Polydore  on  the  stage  is  not  yet  the  complete  villain  he  was 
to  be  called  by  Thomas  Wilkes  in  1759.37  A  curious  prologue  writ¬ 
ten  by  Aaron  Hill  for  an  amateur  performance  of  the  play  reflects 
a  most  decided  disapprobation,  but  it  is  of  little  value  as  evidence 
since  the  date  is  undetermined.38  For  some  time  after  1730,  how- 

84  “Appel  a  toutes  les  nations  de  l'Europe  des  jugements  d’un  Ecrivain  anglais,  ou 
Manifeste  au  sujet  des  honneurs  du  pavilion  entre  les  theatres  de  Londres  et  de  Paris,” 
1761  (Melanges  litteraires,  Oeuvres,  XXIV,  161).  Cf.  the  “Parallele  entre  Shakespeare  et 
Corneille,  traduit  de  l’Anglais”  and  the  “Parallele  entre  Otway  et  Racine”  (Journal  encyclo- 
pedique,  15  octobre  and  i*r  novembre,  1760). 

85  “The  Compassion  of  the  Audience  has  commonly  appear’d  to  me  misplaced,  it 
lighting  in  general  on  the  whining  irresolute  Castalio,  instead  of  falling  where  it  ought 
to  do,  on  the  more  spirited  and  open  hearted  Polydore,  who,  in  Consequence  of  Con¬ 
cealments  on  the  Side  of  his  Brother,  which  he  could  not  have  any  reason  to  expect,  and 
by  which  he  is  really  injured,  is  tempted  in  his  Love  and  Resentment,  to  an  Act  which 
involves  him  in  greater  Horror  and  Distress  than  any  of  the  other  Characters  can  under¬ 
go,  from  the  more  bloody  effects  it  produces”  (D.  E.  Baker,  Companion  to  the  Playhouse, 
1764,  s.  v.  Orphan). 

80  Garrich,  I,  53;  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  183. 

87  General  View  of  the  Stage  (London,  1759),  p.  24;  cf.  William  Hawkins,  Miscel¬ 
lanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  (London,  1775),  p.  78. 

88  “Prologue,  spoke  by  a  young  Gentleman,  who  play’d  the  Part  of  Castalio  in  the 
Orphan,  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Friend,  who  play’d  Polydore "  (Aaron  Hill,  Wor\s,  IV,  34). 
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ever,  Polydore  was  played  by  Walker  and  Delane  in  the  tradition 
established  by  Joseph  Williams,  Powell,  and  Booth.  But  his  luster 
was  tarnished,  and  subsequent  actors  failed  to  achieve  the  elegant 
air  and  assurance  Booth  had  given  him.  However,  to  judge  from 
the  prompt-books,  Polydore  suffered  no  great  diminution  of  his 
speaking  part  until  after  1780,  and  then  his  character  was  degraded 
beyond  all  recognition.39 

Jack  Verbruggen  may  have  fallen  heir  to  the  part  of  Chamont 
on  the  death  of  Smith  in  1696,  or  earlier;  he  played  it  until  his 
own  death,  between  March,  1707,  and  April,  1708.  In  appearance 
Verbruggen  is  said  to  have  been  “tall,  well-built  and  clean;  only 
he  was  a  little  In-kneed,  which  gave  him  a  shambling  Gate,  which 
was  a  Carelessness,  and  became  him.”40  He  was,  according  to  The 
Laureat, 

in  many  Characters  an  excellent  Actor,  as  we  remember  him  in  Cassius, 
Oroono\o,  Ventidius,  Chamont,  Pierre,  Cethegus,  as  well  as  in  several 
Parts  in  Comedy,  as  the  Rover,  etc.  He  was  an  Original,  and  had  a 
Roughness  in  his  Manner,  and  a  negligent,  agreeable  Wildness,  in  his 
Action  and  his  Mein,  which  became  him  well.41 

Verbruggen  was  a  “natural”  actor;  he  “had  the  Words  perfect  at 
one  View,  and  Nature  directed  ’em  into  Voice  and  Action,  in  which 
last  he  was  always  pleasing.”42  Cibber  says  very  little  about  Ver¬ 
bruggen,  but  his  ability  as  an  actor  was  highly  regarded  by  authors 
such  as  Congreve  and  Rowe,  who  intrusted  him  with  difficult 
parts.43  Southern,  in  the  dedication  of  Oroono\o  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  indicates  that  he  was  an  actor  of  great  merit.  In  A 
Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages  (1702),  he  is  spoken  of  as  a 
young  actor  fit  to  succeed  Betterton,  for,  says  Critick, 

Batt[erton ]  wears  away  apace;  his  Activity  is  at  an  end,  and  his  Memory 
begins  to  die. 

Ramb[ler\.  But  there’s  a  young  one  to  succeed  him,  Verbruggen. 
Crit[icJ(\.  A  fellow  with  a  crackt  Voice:  He  clangs  his  words  as  if  he 
spoke  out  of  a  broken  Drum.44 

Anthony  Aston  says  that 

39  See  “Acting  Versions,”  pp.  272,  274,  275,  below. 

40  Aston,  Supplement,  ed.  Lowe,  II,  31 1. 

41  The  Laureat  (1740),  p.  58. 

42  Aston,  Supplement,  ed.  Lowe,  II,  311.  Cf.  p.  82,  above. 

43  For  example:  Sharper,  Careless,  the  King  of  Granada,  and  Mirabel.  For  Verbruggen’s 
other  parts,  see  Genest,  II,  381-382. 

44  Pp.  198-199. 
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the  late  Marquess  of  Hallifax  order’d  Oroono\o  to  be  taken  from  George 
Powel,  saying  to  Mr.  Southern,  the  Author, — That  facl [  was  the  un¬ 
polish’d  Hero,  and  wou’d  do  it  best. 

Verbruggen’s  acting  seems  to  have  been  characterized  by  two  ex¬ 
tremes;  the  swashbuckling,  and  the  tender.  “In  Edgar,  in  [Tate’s] 
King  Lear  ...  his  Madness  was  unlimited:  Whereas  he  sensibly 
felt  a  Tenderness  for  Cordelia.”  And  again, 

in  the  Rover  .  .  .  Verbruggen  was  Nature,  without  Extravagance — Free¬ 
dom,  without  Licentiousness — and  vociferous,  without  bellowing.  — He 
was  almost  indulgently  soft,  when  he  says  to  Imoinda, — I  cannot,  as 
I  wou’d,  bestow  thee ;  and,  as  I  ought,  l  dare  not.  .  .  .  And  you  may 
best  conceive  his  manly,  wild  Starts,  by  these  Words  in  Oroonoko,  Ha! 
thou  hast  rous’d  the  Lyon  in  his  Den  .  .  .  Which  was  spoke,  like  a  Lyon, 
by  Oroonoko,  and  Jac\  Verbruggen .45 

One  may  surmise  that  Verbruggen’s  Chamont  had  a  “roughness” 
and  “naturalness”  that  rendered  it  very  different  from  the  polished 
William  Smith’s. 

After  the  death  of  Verbruggen,  Theophilus  Keen  was  advanced 
from  the  part  of  Acasto  to  that  of  Chamont.  Keen  seems  to  have 
excelled  in  characters  of  blunt  dignity,  such  as  that  of  Gloster  in 
Lear,  “and  others  of  that  Cast,”  in  which,  according  to  Chetwood, 
“no  Actor  of  his  Time  could  excel  him.  Altho’  a  very  good  Figure 
and  Voice,  his  Person  wanted  Elegance  for  the  soft  Characters.”46 
He  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  Clytus,  but  his  stage  triumph  was  the 
King  in  Hamlet;  when  he  delivered  the  lines  about  “the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  King,”  he  accompanied  them  by  a  look  and  de¬ 
portment  so  commanding  that  the  audience  invariably  burst  into 
applause.  It  is  said  of  Keen  that  his  action  was  so  complete  that  it 
obtained  for  him  the  epithet  of  “majestic.”47 

Keen  came  to  Betterton’s  Company  from  Dublin  in  1695.  In 
1714  he  went  over  to  John  Rich  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  where  he 
shared  in  the  management  of  the  theater  and  also  in  the  profit  and 
loss;  his  theatrical  speculations  proved  so  disastrous  to  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chetwood,  that  he  died  in  1719  of  a  broken  heart.48  He  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  last  time  as  Chamont  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  on 
January  3,  1715;  and  on  March  14,  1715,  John  Mills  succeeded  to 
the  role  at  Drury  Lane. 

46  Supplement,  ed.  Lowe,  II,  311,  312. 

46  Chetwood,  General  History  of  the  Stage  (1749),  p.  179. 

47  Bedchamber's  Memoir,  reprinted  in  Cibber’s  Apology,  ed.  Lowe,  II,  364-365. 

48  General  History  of  the  Stage  (1749),  p.  179;  cf.  Cibber’s  Apology,  pp.  257-258. 
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Although  Mills  played  Pierre  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
Tom  Davies,  there  is  only  an  indirect  remark  about  his  Chamont. 

The  elder  Mills,  many  years  before  his  death,  was  unqualified  for  a 
part  which  required  a  younger  man,  with  much  variety  of  passion,  and 
quick  transition  from  anger  to  calmness,  and  from  calmness  to  re¬ 
turning  rage.49 

Mills,  as  an  actor,  did  not  have  the  whole-hearted  approval  of 
Steele.50  He  was  quite  second  rate,  but  he  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  favor  of  Wilks  and  was  preferred  over  the  heads  of  far  better 
actors  like  Booth.  “He  was  an  honest,  quiet,  careful  man,”  says 
Cibber, 

of  as  few  faults  as  excellencies,  and  Wilks  rather  chose  him  for  his 
second,  in  many  plays,  than  an  actor  of  perhaps  greater  skill  that  was 
not  so  laboriously  diligent.  And  from  this  constant  assiduity,  Mills  with 
making  to  himself  a  friend  in  Wilks,  was  advanced  to  a  larger  sallary, 
than  any  man-actor  had  enjoy’d,  during  my  time,  on  the  stage.51 

Tom  Elrington  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  the  part  of  Cha¬ 
mont  in  December,  1718.  He  was  a  protege  of  Keen,  and  “a  true 
Copy  of  Mr.  Verbruggen.”52  By  Davies’s  account,  he  was  “an  ex¬ 
cellent  general  player,”  and  “from  Verbruggen’s  Oroonoko  .  .  . 
[had]  caught  a  most  noble  flame  of  imitation.”53  “His  Voice  was 
manly,  strong,  and  sweetly  full  ton’d,  his  Figure  tall  and  well- 
proportion’d.”54  Elsewhere,  Davies  says  that  “Elrington  was,  in 
Bajazet,  as  well  as  in  other  tragic  characters,  a  fine  copy  of  Ver¬ 
bruggen.”55  One  may  surmise  that  the  “majestic”  mode  of  Keen 
did  not  survive  in  the  Chamont  of  Mills  and  Elrington,  who  on 
the  whole  would  seem  to  have  been  merely  competent  in  the  part. 
Indeed,  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  part  of  Chamont  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  highly  regarded.  It  may  be  the  stage-Cha- 
mont  of  Booth’s  days  that  is  reflected  in  Voltaire’s  remarks  about 
the  character  in  the  Appel  a  toutes  les  nations  de  TEurope  (1761). 
Voltaire  speaks  of  him  as  “un  frere  de  Monime,  homme  un  peu 
violent”;  “e’est  un  homme  bien  etrange  et  bien  difficile  que  ce  M. 
Chamont”;  “e’est  un  rude  homme,  comme  nous  l’avons  deja  in- 

49  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  205. 

60  Taller,  No.  201,  July  22,  1710. 

81  Apology,  p.  136. 

62  Chetwood,  General  History,  p.  136. 

68  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  422. 

84  Chetwood,  General  History,  p.  134. 

88  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  423. 
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sinue.”  The  climax  of  Voltaire’s  remarks  about  Chamont  is  his 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  fourth  act  of  The  Orphan,  and  this 
passage  found  its  way,  in  a  very  free  translation,  into  Davies’s  Life 
of  Garric\  (1780),  with  an  additional  comment  which  is  enlight¬ 
ening: 

Chamont  is  a  part  which  the  principal  players  of  that  time  [before 
Garrick]  had  affected  to  slight,  and  seemed  to  consider  as  a  bully  of 
the  tragic  cast.  Voltaire,  who  (from  his  egregious  vanity)  seldom 
speaks  of  an  English  author,  but  in  a  strain  of  ridicule,  had,  sarcasti¬ 
cally,  yet  not  without  some  appearance  of  truth,  observed  of  the  im¬ 
petuous  Chamont:  “there  is  a  brother  of  Monimia,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who,  because  he  and  his  sister  are  cherished  and  maintained  by  this 
worthy  family,  abuses  them  all  round.  ‘Do  me  justice,  you  old  Put,’ 
says  he  to  the  father,  ‘or  damme,  I’ll  set  your  house  on  fire.’ — ‘My  dear 
boy,’  says  the  accommodating  old  gentleman,  ‘you  shall  have  justice.’  ”56 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  passage  represents  neither  what 
Voltaire  actually  says  nor  what  Otway  wrote  in  the  play.  Chamont 
the  stage  bully  of  Voltaire’s  critique  persists  with  literary  critics 
as  late  as  Mr.  Ghosh.57 

Of  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  once  recorded  performance  of  Monimia, 
there  is  no  account  to  be  found.  But  she  had  been  playing  tragic 
roles  with  Wilks  at  Drury  Lane  before  that  date,  and  late  eight¬ 
eenth-century  managers  did  sometimes  cast  comediennes  as  Ot¬ 
way’s  heroines.58  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  successor  in  “gentile  comedy,” 
Mrs.  Horton,  made  a  charming  Monimia.  Between  1709  and  1715 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  played  the  part,  and  Mrs.  Porter  from  1718  to  1728 
(which  date  may  possibly  be  extended  to  1731).  Both  were  suc¬ 
cessors  and  imitators  of  Mrs.  Barry  and  had  acquired  her  way  of 
“drawing  out  her  words,”  which  Aston  says  became  Mrs.  Barry 

58  Garrick. ,  I,  52.  This  passage,  with  the  first  sentence  omitted,  was  reprinted  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  (1812),  III,  105.  It  seems  to  have  influenced 
the  opinions  of  subsequent  critics  of  Chamont  (cf.  Gosse  and  Ghosh,  below).  Voltaire  was 
in  England  in  1726  (see  Gustave  Lanson,  ed.,  Lettres  philosophiques  de  Voltaire,  Paris, 
1924,  II,  92-95).  An  English  translation  of  Voltaire’s  works,  “by  Dr.  Smollett  and  others,’’ 
was  published  in  twenty-five  volumes,  London,  1761-1765.  A  new  edition  came  out  in 
1778,  “with  notes  historical,  critical,  and  explanatory,  by  T.  Francklin  .  .  .  ,  T.  Smollett, 
.  .  .  and  others”  ( Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum). 

87  “The  noisy  soldier,  Chamont,  a  fierce  and  turbulent  but  not  ill-meaning  person” 
(Gosse,  Seventeenth  Century  Studies,  p.  291);  “that  brainless  blusterer  and  insufferable 
bully,  Chamont  .  .  .  with  his  constant  rattling  of  sword  and  gnashing  of  teeth  at  every¬ 
body”  (Ghosh,  ed.,  Wor\s  of  Otway,  I,  51). 

68  Mrs.  Oldfield  played  originally  such  parts  as  Marcia  {Cato,  1713),  Jane  Shore  (1714), 
Indiana  (1722);  she  was  also  cast  as  Scmandra  {Mithridates,  1708)  and  Cleopatra  {All 
for  Love,  1718). 
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but  not  them.59  Mrs.  Bradshaw  left  the  stage  at  the  close  of  the 
season  1713-1714.  Gildon  in  1710  called  her  “that  Conduct  of  the 
other  Hopes  of  the  English  Stage,”  and  spoke  highly  of  her  be¬ 
cause  “she  endeavour  d  first  to  mafe  her  self  Mistress  of  her  Part, 
and  left  the  Figure  and  Action  to  Nature.”60 

Of  Mrs.  Porter’s  Monimia,  Davies  speaks  in  general  terms: 

To  pass  by,  with  neglect,  the  Monimia  of  Mrs.  Porter  would  be  unjust 
to  the  merits  of  an  excellent  actress.  To  those  who  had  not  seen  Mrs. 
Barry,  notwithstanding  her  unharmonious  voice,  she  appeared  inimitable. 
This  actress  concealed  the  art  of  her  profession  so  skilfully,  that  she 
seemed  to  realize  the  passions,  and  to  be  inspired  with  the  various  situ¬ 
ations  of  her  characters.61 

Belvidera  seems  to  have  been  her  better  character;  for  Mrs.  Porter’s 
style  was  marked  by  occasional  bursts  of  vehemence,  which  would 
be  as  appropriate  to  Belvidera  as  they  would  be  inappropriate  to 
the  passive  character  of  Monimia.  In  the  summer  of  1731  Mrs. 
Porter  was  lamed  in  a  carriage  accident.  She  returned  to  the  stage 
in  January,  1733;  and  in  certain  parts,  notably  that  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  the  Albion  Queens,  she  was  able  to  achieve  startling  effects 
with  the  cane  she  was  obliged  to  use.  After  1731  she  never  resumed 
the  part  of  Monimia. 


Ill 

COVENT  GARDEN,  1721-1741 

On  October  5,  1721,  The  Orphan  was  presented  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  where  it  had  not  been  acted  since  1715.  The  cast  included 
Ryan,  Quin,  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Seymour.  From  1730,  when  the 
principal  actors  at  Drury  Lane  either  had  died  or  were  no  longer 
acting,  until  the  advent  of  Garrick  in  1741,  the  actors  at  Covent 
Garden  were  indisputably  the  principal  ones  in  London.  It  was 
they  who  contested  the  supremacy  of  Garrick  and  thereby  brought 
to  a  sharp  conflict  two  utterly  opposed  styles  of  acting. 

Quin  and  his  colleagues  represent  the  decline  of  the  style  of 
acting  which  had  crystallized  under  Wilks,  a  style  marked  by 
formal  gesture,  florid  elocution,  and  the  imitating  of  one’s  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  part.  According  to  adherents  of  the  new  school  of 
Garrick,  the  Covent-Garden  style  was  “strutting,  pompous,  lan- 

60  Supplement,  ed.  Lowe,  II,  303. 

60  The  Life  of  Betterton,  p.  41. 

61  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  207. 
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guid,  tiresome,  and  wanted  spirit.”1  But  everyone  admitted  that 
at  least  it  emphasized  just  speaking. 

James  Quin  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage  at  a  time,  so  runs 
that  anonymous  Life  (17 66),  when  acting  was  considered  as  a  mere 
mechanical  acquisition  that  nothing  but  time  could  procure.2  Quin’s 
chief  interest  was  propriety  in  speaking,  and  he  is  praised  by  his 
contemporaries  for  it;3  but  this  virtue  was  offset  by  a  monotony 
of  cadence  accompanied  by  a  “sawing  kind  of  action,  which  had 
more  of  the  senate  than  of  the  stage  in  it.”  His  voice  was  deep 
and  full-toned,  but  “he  rolled  out  his  heroics  with  an  air  of  dig¬ 
nified  indifference  that  seemed  to  disdain  the  plaudits  that  were 
bestowed  upon  him.”4  His  ponderous  and  sluggish  movements 
scarcely  qualified  him  for  the  impersonator  of  the  volatile  Cha- 
mont.  Indeed,  Quin’s  Chamont  was  very  bad.  Davies  says  that  he 
was  “utterly  unfit  for  that  or  any  other  part  in  the  play,  except 
Acasto;  his  judgment  directed  him  to  quit  Chamont  many  years 
before  he  left  the  stage.”5  The  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  and  Tate 
Wilkinson  both  give  vivid  accounts  of  the  monstrosity  that  was 
his  Chamont.  “It  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  credited,”  says  the 
Censor, 

yet  it  is  most  solemnly  true,  that  we  have  seen  Mr.  Quin,  when  at  least 
sixty  years  old,  and  of  such  corpulence  as  to  weigh  twenty  stone,  roll 
on  for  the  young  Chamont,  in  a  suit  of  cloaths  heavy  enough  for 
Othello;  a  pair  of  stiff-topped  white  gloves,  then  only  worn  by  at¬ 
tendants  on  a  funeral,  an  old  fashioned  major  wig,  and  black  stock¬ 
ings;  yet,  odd  as  this  external  appearance  may  seem,  his  performance 
was  not  one  jot  less  so;  and,  without  exaggeration,  we  may  assert,  that 
there  was  never  anything  so  like  burlesque,  except  the  thing  itself,  as 
this  veteran’s  dronish  apology  for  the  juvenile  soldier.6 

Tate  Wilkinson  draws  a  more  concrete  but  scarcely  more  ludicrous 
picture: 

What  would  our  modern  beaux  think  of  young  Chamont,  as  I  have 

1  Tate  Wilkinson,  Memoirs  of  His  Own  Life  (York,  1790),  IV,  79. 

2  Life  of  Mr.  fames  Quin,  Comedian  (1766;  London,  1887),  p.  17. 

8  John  Hill,  The  Actor  (1750),  pp.  48-50;  Samuel  Foote,  A  Treatise  on  the  Passions, 
so  far  as  they  Regard  the  Stage  .  .  .  [1747],  p.  25;  Barton  Booth,  as  cited  by  Davies, 
Life  of  Garric\,  II,  ill;  Life  of  Quin,  pp.  48,  80.  Quin  taught  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
speak  English,  and,  according  to  The  Theatrical  Examiner  (1763,  p.  51),  was  justly  proud 
of  his  success.  Cf.  Chetwood,  General  History,  p.  217. 

4  Richard  Cumberland,  Memoirs  (London,  1807),  I,  80;  “the  old  tea-pot  style  of 
acting,”  it  was  called  by  J.  E.  Murdoch,  The  Stage  (Philadelphia,  1880),  pp.  48-49. 

6  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  205. 

9  II,  58. 
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seen  Mr.  Quin  act  it  at  the  age  of  sixty?  He  was  equipped  in  a  long, 
grisly,  half-powdered  periwig,  hanging  low  on  each  side  the  breast  and 
down  the  back,  a  heavy  scarlet  coat  and  waistcoat  trimmed  with  broad 
gold  lace,  black  velvet  breeches,  a  black  silk  neckcloth,  black  stockings, 
a  pair  of  square-toed  shoes,  with  an  old-fashioned  pair  of  stone  buckles; 
— and  the  youthful,  the  fiery  Chamont,  adorned  himself  with  a  pair 
of  stiff  high-topp’d  white  gloves,  with  a  broad  old  scollop’d  laced  hat, 
which  when  taken  off  the  head,  and  having  pressed  the  old  wig,  and 
viewing  his  fair  round  belly  with  fat  capon  lined,  he  looked  like  Sir 
John  Brute  in  the  drunken  scene.7 

This  comment  was  published  thirty  years  and  more  after  Garrick’s 
brilliant  impersonation  of  Chamont  had  made  Quin’s  look  shoddy 
by  comparison.  Yet  Quin  left  an  impression  on  at  least  one  play¬ 
goer.  John  Taylor  reports  that  when  Quin  and  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
“two  persons  in  advanced  life,  and  of  very  bulky  forms,”  played 
Chamont  and  Monimia,  “Quin’s  declaration,  ‘Two  unhappy  or¬ 
phans,  alas!  we  are,’  though  nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous,  ex¬ 
cited  no  feelings  of  ridicule,  both  were  such  good  performers.  .  .  . 
There  was  so  much  dignity  in  the  person  of  Quin,  that  if  a  foreign¬ 
er  had  seen  him  in  the  Drawing-room  at  Court,  he  would  have 
taken  him  for  the  prime  minister.”8 

With  all  the  faults  of  his  Chamont,  Quin  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  the  actors  who  played  Otway.  Gourmet  and  wit,  open- 
handed  and  plain-spoken,  he  was  one  of  the  few  actors  of  great 
personality.9  Like  Falstaff,  he  overwhelmed  his  fellow-actors  in  Ot¬ 
way’s  plays  and  obliterated  them  from  the  scene. 

Lacy  Ryan  began  with  Castalio,  then  tried  Chamont,  and  finally 
Polydore.  According  to  Davies,  he  “enjoyed  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
claim  to  all  the  lovers  in  tragedy,  and  fine  gentlemen  in  comedy, 
at  the  theatres  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden  for 
nearly  thirty  years.”10  He  is  said  to  have  copied  Powell  and  Wilks 
in  his  acting.  His  Castalio  must  have  accentuated  all  the  worst 
qualities  of  the  pathetic  interpretation  of  Wilks  without  captur¬ 
ing  any  of  its  natural  graces.  By  1735  Aaron  Hill  was  heartily 
tired  of  amorous,  humble  Jaffiers  and  the  constant  fare  of  Castalio 

7 Memoirs ,  IV,  81. 

8  Records  of  My  Life  (London,  1832),  II,  76. 

9  Quin  was  celebrated  for  his  jests  which  Tate  Wilkinson  says  “were  morose,  strong, 
and  of  a  particular  vein  of  humour,  like  the  characters  he  succeeded  in — as  the  Old 
Bachelor,  Apemantus,  Sir  John  Brute,  Gardener,  Ventidius,  Falstaff,  etc.  each  of  which 
bears  a  likeness  of  the  man"  ( Memoirs ,  II,  20). 

10  Garric\,  I,  20,  21-22. 
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to  which  playgoers  were  subjected.11  With  Quin  and  Ryan  acting 
together  in  later  life,  The  Orphan  must  have  been  little  better  than 
a  burlesque.  “Old  Ryan”  as  the  “strong  and  lusty  Polydore,  with 
a  red  face,  and  voice  truly  horrible,”  with  his  “bad  deportment,” 
his  eccentric  costume  (for  he  “was  not  near  so  well  dressed  as 
Quin’s  Chamont,  though  in  much  the  same  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner”)12  and  his  croaking,  tremulous  drawl,  must  have  reduced  that 
gay  rake  to  as  villainous  a  rascal  as  the  sternest  moralist  could  de¬ 
sire — an  observation  which  may  to  some  extent  explain  Ryan’s 
performing  the  part  in  1740  after  the  blithe  Walker  quitted  it.  Yet 
for  all  his  eccentric  costumes,  Ryan  was  an  intelligent  actor;  even 
young  Garrick,  with  his  Olympian  contempt  of  his  elders,  was 
struck  by  the  ill-dressed,  slovenly,  and  ungraceful  Ryan’s  perform¬ 
ance  of  Richard  III.  And  in  his  youth,  before  the  accident  which 
distorted  his  features  and  spoiled  his  voice,  he  may  well  have 
merited  the  esteem  of  those  theatergoers  who  deemed  him  an  actor 
of  the  first  rank. 

Tom  Walker  as  Polydore  continued  the  tradition  of  Booth  with 
some  originality.  According  to  Davies,  “the  gay  libertine  air,  which 
Booth  gave  to  Polydore,  has  not  been  equalled  since,  though  Walk¬ 
er,  his  pupil,  was  more  than  a  tolerable  copy  of  his  master.”13 
Walker  was  a  good  actor.  Davies  says  that  in  his  early  days  on  the 
stage,  Booth  noticed  him  and  “thought  him  worthy  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  instruction”;  that  he  “had  from  nature  great  advantages 
of  person  and  voice,”  his  countenance  being  “manly  and  expres¬ 
sive”;  that  his  greatest  success  came  in  the  role  of  Macheath,  for 
though  he  “knew  no  more  of  music  than  barely  singing  in  tune,” 
his  singing  was  “supported  by  his  inimitable  action,  by  his  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  not  charming  the  ear.”14  Indeed,  “the  humour,  ease, 
and  gaiety”  he  assumed  in  Macheath  established  his  reputation; 
but  Chetwood  adds  that  “the  Applause  he  gain’d  .  .  .  was  fatal  to 
him.  He  follow’d  Bacchus  too  ardently,  in  so  much  that  his  Credit 
was  often  drown’d  upon  the  Stage,  and  by  Degrees,  almost  ren¬ 
der’d  him  Useless.”15  Walker  excelled  as  the  heroic  blusterer  and 
as  the  gay  libertine.  In  the  first,  his  “look,  deportment,  and  action, 
gave  a  distinguished  glare  to  tyrannic  rage,  and  uncommon  force 
to  the  vehemence  of  anger.  ...  In  the  gay  libertine,  either  in  come- 

11  Prompter,  June  20  and  October  24,  1735. 

12  Tate  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  IV,  81. 

18  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  206. 

14  Garric\,  I,  23. 

18  General  History  (1749),  pp.  247,  250. 
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dy  or  tragedy,  he  was  a  pleasant  actor;  and  of  Polydore  in  the 
Orphan,  and  Bellmour  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  it  was  doubtful  to  say 
in  which  he  excelled  most.”16 

As  an  actor,  Walker  had  two  serious  faults:  a  too  great  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  a  fondness  for  drinking.  According  to  John  Hill: 

his  ruin  was  that  his  sensibility  continually  ran  away  with  him.  .  .  . 
The  blood  was  in  his  face  before  the  time,  his  whole  person  was  dis¬ 
ordered,  and  unless  people  knew  the  part,  they  could  not  find  out  for 
what;  for  the  vehemence  of  his  feeling  took  away  his  utterance.  Vox 
faucibus  haesit,  and  he  could  not  speak  articulately.17 

Like  certain  of  his  predecessors  in  the  part  of  Polydore,  Walker’s 
conviviality  was  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  his  career  as  an  actor.  “His 
voice,”  says  Davies,  “was  very  strong  and  pleasing,  till  he  spoiled 
it  by  intemperance,  and  the  abominable  practice  of  drinking  be¬ 
tween  the  acts  of  a  play.”18  Walker’s  last  recorded  performance  of 
The  Orphan  was  on  January  26,  1738.  He  died  in  great  poverty  in 
Ireland  about  the  year  1744.  Davies  says  that  to  the  end,  “the  very 
dregs  of  his  acting  were  respectable.”19 

The  Monimias  of  Covent  Garden  are  not  memorable.  Of  Mrs. 
Seymour,  who  played  to  the  Castalio  of  Ryan  and  the  Polydore  of 
Walker,  little  can  be  said  aside  from  the  general  commendation  of 
Davies,  who  notes  that  “she  was  tall  and  well  made,  but  grew 
large  as  she  advanced  in  life;  her  countenance  was  expressive  .  .  . 
and  her  voice  pleasing  and  flexible.”  He  adds  that  Ryan  held  her 
in  high  esteem,  preferring  her  to  Mrs.  Oldfield  and  Mrs.  Porter.20 
Mrs.  Berriman  (who  became  Mrs.  Hallam)  appeared  between  1726 
and  1733.  One  may  believe  that  neither  she  nor  Mrs.  Seymour 
could  compete  with  the  Monimia  of  Mrs.  Porter  at  Drury  Lane. 
As  for  Mrs.  Horton,  who  appeared  from  1735  to  1740,  her  fame  in 
Otway  parts  rests  on  the  legend  that  she  performed  Aquilina  by 
royal  command.  She  was  a  good  actress,  a  more  than  competent 
successor  to  Mrs.  Oldfield — Benjamin  Victor  thought  her  “the  only 
copy  that  can  remind  us  of  that  excellent  original,”  and  added  that 
“in  the  meridian  of  life  she  retains  her  beauty  without  art,  and 
even  without  the  entire  loss  of  her  bloom,  and  is,  by  far,  the  hand¬ 
somest  woman  on  either  stage.”21 

16  Garric\,  I,  23. 

17  The  Actor  (1755),  p.  82;  cf.  The  Actor  (1750),  p.  49. 

18  Garric\,  I,  25. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

20  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  244. 

21  Original  Letters  (London,  1776),  I,  64-65  (written  in  1741). 
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Aaron  Hill  extolled  her  as  “undoubtedly  the  finest  Figure  on  any 
Stage,  at  present;  consider’d  as  an  Actress,  I  don’t  see  who  goes  be¬ 
yond  her  in  personating  the  fine  Lady  in  genteel  Comedy.”22  Mrs. 
Horton’s  talents  in  comedy  were  seemingly  adequate  to  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  passive  and  gentle  Monimia,  which  she  performed 
for  several  seasons,  though  her  Belvidera  lasted  only  one.  It  may 
well  be  asked  whether  she  succeeded  to  Monimia  as  one  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield’s  parts,  or  whether  there  is  a  deeper  significance.  Quin’s 
company  is  said  to  have  been  strong  in  comedy,  and  their  source  of 
strength  seems  to  have  been  their  natural,  easy  delivery,  which  they 
abandoned  when  they  acted  tragedy  23  Perhaps  for  this  reason  Mrs. 
Horton,  the  comic  actress,  held  her  own  in  Otway  parts  against  the 
other  tragic  actresses  of  Covent  Garden.  And  herein  may  lie  the 
explanation  for  the  dearth  of  good  Monimias:  the  style  of  acting 
was  unsuited  to  the  character.  On  December  27,  1734,  Aaron  Hill 
wrote  in  The  Prompter: 

I  Take  this  public  Opportunity  to  beg  Pardon  of  a  celebrated  Actress, 
who  begins  the  Tragedy  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  with  this  extraordinary 
Encomium  on  the  Power  of  Musicf{. 

Mu-u-sick  has  Cha-a-a-rms,  to  so-o-oth  a  savage  Breast, 

To  so-o-often  Rocks,  or  be-e-end  the  Knotted  Oak. 

I  must  confess,  I  was  under  the  Mistake  of  supposing  this  Lady  affected 
when  I  heard  her  whining  out  good  Verses,  in  a  Drawl  so  unpleasingly 
extended:  Little  dreamt  I,  all  the  while,  that  she  was  topping  her  Charac¬ 
ter,  and  deriving  her  Ideas  of  Music\,  from  the  fashionable  Present 
State  of  the  Art,  as  it  flourishes  under  Royal  Encouragement. 

The  description  of  the  actress  in  The  Mourning  Bride  need  not 
be  much  exaggerated.  In  1716,  Aaron  Hill,  in  his  dedication  of  the 
Fatal  Vision  to  Dennis  and  Gildon,  had  reprobated  the  “affected, 
vicious,  and  unnatural  tone  of  voice”  common  on  the  stage,  and 
had  exempted  Booth  alone  among  the  tragedians  from  “a  horrible, 
theatric  way  of  speaking.”24  By  1735  things  were  much  worse. 
Tragedy  had  become  semioperatic,  “the  gestures  were  forced,  and 
beyond  all  that  ever  was  in  nature,  and  the  recitation  was  a  kind  of 
singing.”25  Pathetic  plays,  such  as  Otway’s,  required  a  different 
treatment  from  that  meted  out  to  the  tragedies  of  the  1730’s,  when 
“declamation  roared  in  a  most  unnatural  strain;  rant  was  passion; 
whining  was  grief,  vociferation  was  terror,  and  drawling  accents 

22  Prompter,  March  7,  1735. 

23  Cf.  Davies,  Garrick.,  I,  19,  29. 

24  Dramatic  Works  by  Aaron  Hill  (London,  1760),  I,  148. 

25  John  Hill,  The  Actor  (1755),  p.  239. 
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were  the  voice  of  love.”26  If  the  interim  between  the  death  of 
Wilks  and  the  appearance  of  Garrick  is  marked  by  a  noticeable 
decline  in  the  enthusiasm  of  playgoers  for  The  Orphan,  perhaps 
they  found  that  a  Monimia  or  a  Castalio  “whining  out  good  verses 
in  a  drawl  so  unpleasingly  extended”  was  really  past  all  power  of 
endurance. 

The  Covent  Garden  actors  were  praised  rather  for  their  per¬ 
formance  of  Venice  Preserv’d  than  for  The  Orphan,  but  that  does 
not  mean  The  Orphan  was  performed  less  frequently  than  Venice 
Preserv’d ,27  It  means  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  The 
Orphan  in  the  eyes  of  the  public:  the  play  was  being  taken  for 
granted.  In  The  Prompter  for  October  24,  1735,  Aaron  Hill  com¬ 
plained  that  managers  took  no  thought  during  the  summer  “for 
our  Winter  Entertainment,”  but  suffered 

the  Seasons  for  Playing  to  come  on,  and  provide  for  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  same  Plays  return,  like  the  same  Blooms  repeated,  with  the  Return 
of  Each  Season. 

Hence,  for-ever  without  End,  have  we  the  Othellos,  Oroono\os,  Tam- 
erlanes,  faffeirs,  Hamlets,  Castalios.  .  .  .  And,  the  Jo\e  of  the  Conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  Every  gay  Frequenter  of  Plays,  being  compell’d  to  have 
’em  by  Heart,  grows  as  tired  of  ’em,  as  He  does  of  his  Wife:  and  That, 
too,  for  the  very  same  Reason: — He  can  find  Nothing  New  in  their 
Company. 

Audiences  could  find  nothing  new  in  the  company  of  The  Or¬ 
phan  because  the  Quin  style  of  acting  was  unsuited  to  the  style  of 
the  play  and  because  the  change  of  taste,  which  frowned  on  Poly- 
dore,  had  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  tragic  significance.  With  a 
Polydore  whose  manners  were  becoming  distasteful,  the  more  so 
because  he  was  interpreted  by  inept  actors,  a  Castalio,  amorous  and 
humble  and  shabbily  dressed,  a  Chamont  impersonated  by  Quin, 
and  a  Monimia  left  to  minor  actresses  acting  by  rote,  the  time  had 
come  for  a  rejuvenation  of  The  Orphan.  Two  things  were  needed: 

26  Arthur  Murphy,  Life  of  David  Garric\  (London,  1801),  I,  17. 

27  According  to  Genest,  between  1721  and  1741  The  Orphan  was  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  twelve  times;  Venice  Preserv'd,  thirteen  times.  At  Drury  Lane  during  the  same 
years,  The  Orphan  was  performed  twenty-six  times  (but  after  the  death  of  Wilks,  only 
nine  times  at  Drury  Lane,  and  nine  times  at  Covent  Garden)  and  Venice  Preserv'd,  only 
seventeen  rimes.  Between  1742  and  1750  Venice  Preserv’d  gained  ground  on  The  Orphan, 
but  it  was  only  considerably  later  that  it  was  performed  an  appreciably  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  rimes.  Between  1730  and  1740  both  plays  lost  some  of  their  hold  on  playgoers’ 
imaginations,  while  Shakespeare’s  plays  gained  rapidly.  Although  statistics  based  on 
Genest’s  lists  are  incomplete,  they  are  corroborated  by  figures  given  by  Mr.  Nicoll  for 
one  year  in  each  decade  from  1700  to  1750  {XV Hit h  Century  Drama,  passim). 
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a  great  actor  who  could  establish  a  new  point  of  view  for  the  play 
by  emphasizing  some  other  character  so  as  to  cover  the  loss  of 
Polydore,  and  a  more  flexible,  natural  style  of  acting,  which  would 
give  the  leading  actress  an  opportunity  to  fascinate  the  audience 
as  she  must  if  the  action  was  to  be  intelligible.  This  revival  came 
with  Garrick’s  appearance  as  Chamont  at  Goodman’s  Fields  in 
1741;  and  with  Garrick  was  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Otway  on  the  stage. 


IV 

GARRICK,  BARRY,  AND  MRS.  CIBBER,  1741-1750 

On  October  19,  1741,  at  Goodman’s  Fields,  David  Garrick  made 
his  London  debut  in  the  part  of  Richard  III.  Three  weeks  later, 
on  November  6,  he  appeared  in  his  third  play,  The  Orphan,  and, 
as  Tate  Wilkinson  put  it,  “brought  to  the  world’s  light  the  spirited 
Chamont.”1  Thereafter,  in  the  words  of  Davies, 

the  established  theatres  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  were  de¬ 
serted.  .  .  . 

Goodman’s  Fields  was  full  of  the  splendour  of  St.  James’s  and  Gros- 
venor  Square;  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  filled  up  the  space  from  Temple 
Bar  to  Whitechapel.2 

As  Garrick  put  it  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Peter: 

Mr  Littleton  Mr  Pit  &  Several  other  Members  of  Parliament  were  to  See 
Me  play  Chamont  in  ye  Orphan  &  Mr  Pit,  who  is  reckon’d  ye  Greatest 
Orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  I  was  ye  best  Actor  ye  English 
Stage  had  produc’d,  &  he  sent  a  Gentleman  to  Me  to  let  Me  know  he  & 
ye  other  Gentleman  would  be  glad  to  See  Me — The  Prince  has  heard  so 
great  a  Character  of  Me  that  we  are  in  daily  Expectations  of  his  coming 
to  See  Me.3 

The  poet  Gray  viewed  this  “theatrical  Newton”  from  his  own 
distance.  “Did  I  tell  you  about  Mr  Garrick,”  he  wrote  to  Chute 
in  May  1742,  “that  the  Town  are  horn-mad  after;  there  are  a  dozen 
Dukes  of  a  night  at  Goodmans-fields  sometimes,  &  yet,”  he  adds, 
“I  am  stiff  in  the  opposition.”4  Despite  his  brilliant  first  season, 
Garrick  found  many  others  who  were  stiff  in  the  opposition,  ad- 

1  Memoirs,  IV,  81. 

2  Garric\,  I,  42-43. 

3  Nov.  16,  1741,  in  Pineapples  of  Finest  Flavour,  ed.  David  Mason  Little  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1930),  p.  26. 

*  Correspondence,  ed.  Paget  Toynbee  and  Leonard  Whibley  (Oxford,  1935),  I,  205. 
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herents  of  the  old  style  of  acting,  admirers  of  Quin,  old  fogies  who 
remembered  Booth  and  Wilks — or  even  Betterton — and  could  see 
no  good  coming  out  of  innovation.  Indeed,  one  element  in  the  stir 
created  by  Garrick’s  premiere  was  the  novelty  of  his  style.  Audi¬ 
ences  who  “had  been  long  accustomed  to  an  elevation  of  the  voice, 
with  a  sudden  mechanical  depression  of  its  tones,  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  admiration  and  to  intrap  applause,”  might  find  in  Garrick’s 
easy  and  familiar,  yet  forcible,  style  either  a  welcome  relief  or 
grounds  for  battle.  The  less  sophisticated  were  rather  taken  with 
it,  to  judge  by  the  words  of  that  critic  who  was  struck  because 
Garrick’s  voice  was 

neither  whining,  bellowing  nor  grumbling,  but  perfectly  easy  in  its 
transitions,  natural  in  its  cadence,  and  beautiful  in  its  elocution.  He  is 
not  less  happy  in  his  mien  and  gait,  in  which  he  is  neither  strutting  nor 
mincing,  neither  stiff  nor  slouching.  When  three  of  four  are  on  the 
stage  with  him,  he  is  attentive  to  whatever  is  spoke,  and  never  drops 
his  characters  when  he  has  finished  a  speech  by  either  looking  con¬ 
temptuously  on  an  inferior  performer,  unnecessary  spitting,  or  suffering 
his  eyes  to  wander  through  the  whole  circle  of  spectators.  His  action 
is  never  superfluous,  awkward,  or  too  frequently  repeated,  but  graceful, 
decent,  and  becoming.5 

Garrick,  it  is  clear,  followed  nature  in  a  manner  different  from  his 
contemporaries:  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  may  sometimes 
have  “numbered  the  streaks  on  the  tulip.”  But  whatever  the 
opinions  of  his  first  audience  might  be,  his  challenge  to  tradition 
and  to  Quin  was  obvious  to  most;  and  the  possibility  of  conflict 
added  a  pleasant  zest  to  the  jaded  tastes  of  old  playgoers.  The  part 
of  Chamont  is  curiously  linked  with  his  acting  career  and  with  the 
contest  of  formal  and  “natural”  acting. 

In  the  summer  of  1741  Garrick,  bent  on  trying  his  fortunes  as 
an  actor,  had  “commenced  a  noviciate  in  acting  with  a  company  of 
players  then  ready  to  set  out  for  Ipswich,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Giffard  and  Mr.  Dunstall.”6  Under  the  assumed  name  of 
Lydall,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Ipswich  in  the  part  of  the 
black  Aboan  (in  Oroonoko),  and  “his  reception  was  such,  that,  in 
a  few  days,  he  ventured  to  throw  off  his  black  complexion,  and 
shew  himself  in  the  part  of  Chamont,  in  the  Orphan.”1  At  Ipswich, 
according  to  Davies,  he  also  acted  Captain  Brazen  in  the  Recruiting 

6  The  Champion,  reprinted  by  Percy  Fitzgerald  and  quoted  by  Joseph  Knight,  David 
Garrick.  (London,  1894),  pp.  28-29. 

'Davies,  Garrick,  I,  17. 

7  Murphy,  Ganick,  I,  18-19. 
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Officer,  and  Sir  Harry  Wildair;  but  of  the  plays  mentioned,  only 
The  Orphan  appears  in  newspaper  advertisements.8  In  his  first 
London  season  (at  Goodman’s  Fields,  1741-1742),  he  acted  Chamont 
at  least  thirteen  times.9  Before  the  season  closed,  “some  time  in 
April,  Mr.  Garrick  generously  offered  his  service  to  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Harper,  the  comedian,  who  was  then  lately  dead,  to  play  for 
her  benefit,  in  the  Orphan.”10  Chetwood  said  the  benefit  (May  n, 
1742)  would  “make  her  circumstances  easy  the  rest  of  her  life”11 
— which  may  be  some  indication  of  the  novelty  of  Garrick’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Chamont  as  well  as  of  the  popularity  of  The  Orphan 
itself. 

The  success  of  Chamont  at  Goodman’s  Fields  was  second  only 
to  that  of  Richard  III,  and  Garrick  followed  it  up  at  Smock  Alley 
during  the  summer  of  1742.  There  he  and  Peg  Woffington  drew 
such  crowds  that  the  rival  house  in  Aungier  Street,  where  Mrs. 
Cibber  was  playing,  was  quite  deserted.  On  October  5,  1742,  he 
made  his  debut  at  Drury  Lane,  choosing  for  that  occasion  the  role  of 
Chamont,  which  he  played  to  the  Monimia  of  Mrs.  Pritchard  and 
the  Castalio  of  Havard.  From  then  until  April  18,  1757,  he  appeared 
regularly  in  the  part;  and  The  Orphan,  with  the  added  attractions 
of  Spranger  Barry  in  Castalio  and  Mrs.  Cibber  in  Monimia,  reached 
the  flood  tide  of  its  popularity. 

The  motives  which  prompted  Garrick  to  choose  Chamont  for 
his  debutant  role  are  of  some  interest.  They  are  discussed  at  length 
by  Davies,  who,  by  protesting  too  much,  plants  in  his  reader’s  mind 
the  suspicion  that  it  was  not  artistic  motives  alone  which  led  Gar¬ 
rick  to  prefer  Chamont. u>  Davies  and  Tate  Wilkinson  both  insist 
that  for  many  years  the  part  had  been  slighted  by  actors  of  note; 
for  nearly  twenty,  however,  it  had  been  played  regularly  by  Quin. 
Garrick’s  choice  of  Chamont  may  be  seen  as  an  early  instance  of 
that  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  prestige  against  all 
rivals  and  the  first  move  in  his  contest  with  the  old  order  of  acting 
which  Quin  represented.  Davies  is  at  some  pains  to  show  why 
Garrick  rejected  Castalio  and  Polydore — Castalio  because  of  his 

8  Davies,  Gamc\,  I,  18;  Sybil  Rosenfeldt,  Strolling  Players  and  Drama  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces,  1660-1775  (Cambridge,  1939),  p.  100.  Miss  Rosenfeldt  points  out  that  the  news¬ 
paper  files  are  incomplete. 

8  Garrick  acted  Chamont  13  times  out  of  a  total  of  140  nights  this  first  season;  Chamont 
was  one  of  18  characters,  which  gives  an  average  of  about  8  performances  of  each 
(Genest). 

10  Davies,  Garric\,  I,  52.  On  May  11,  1742.  Sec  p.  288  below. 

11  Chetwood,  General  History  (1749),  p.  161. 

13  Garric\,  I,  16-54. 
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inability  to  play  the  sighing  lover,  Polydore  as  challenging  com¬ 
parison  with  Booth  and  out  of  a  prudent  reluctance  to  appear  in  a 
character  whose  conversation  was  “disrelished.”  These  reasons 
would  be  perfectly  cogent  if  the  reader  did  not  recall  that  Gar¬ 
rick  felt  no  inhibitions  about  lovers’  parts  when  he  relinquished 
the  role  of  Pierre  in  Venice  Preserv’d  for  that  of  Jaffier  or  when  he 
contended  for  supremacy  with  Barry  in  Romeo,  and  that  he  felt  no 
qualms  about  producing  Fielding’s  Wedding  Day  (February  17, 
1743),  which  was  hissed  off  the  stage  for  extreme  indecency.  Davies 
would  have  it  that  Garrick  was  attracted  to  Chamont  because  he 
sensed  the  artistic  propriety  of  the  part  for  him;  but  there  were 
other  reasons,  and  if  prudence  directed  him  to  avoid  Castalio  and 
Polydore,  that  as  well  as  artistic  propriety  led  him  to  Chamont. 
If  Chamont  had  been  slighted  by  actors  of  note,  it  was  all  the  more 
likely  that  a  youngster  would  have  to  contend  with  no  rivals  for 
it  in  Messrs.  Dunstall  and  Giffard’s  company,  and  that  he  would 
consequently  be  allowed  carte  blanche  to  interpret  the  part  as  he 
pleased,  unhampered  by  tradition.  The  fact  that  Quin  played  Cha¬ 
mont,  and  that  his  Chamont  was  notoriously  bad,  raises  the  further 
question  whether  Garrick  did  not  feel  at  the  outset  that  if  he  could 
surpass  Quin  in  one  of  his  own  parts,  how  much  greater  the  tri¬ 
umph!  All  the  more  so  because  the  part  of  Chamont  was  indeed 
admirably  suited  to  Garrick’s  peculiar  talents  as  an  actor.  As 
Guthrie  puts  it,  Chamont  “has  nothing  about  him  but  what  any 
other  gentleman  of  the  army  ought  to  possess.”13  The  character 
is  fundamentally  simple,  drawn  in  bold,  clear  lines  with  no  subde¬ 
ties  to  perplex  the  debutant.  Yet  its  variety  of  emotion,  the  “sud¬ 
den  transitions  from  hot  impetuous  rage  to  the  most  sedate  and 
temperate  calmness,  arising  from  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  depending  upon  just  and  interesting  situations  in  the  drama,”14 
gave  Garrick  an  opportunity  to  exert  all  his  virtuosity. 

In  the  sudden  violence  of  his  transitions  from  passion  to  passion, 
especially  in  the  portrayal  of  anger,  Garrick  was  without  a  rival.15 
In  1758  Joseph  Pittard  remarked  as  a  general  principle  “that  the 
Passion  of  Anger  is  the  easiest  to  be  imitated  of  all  those  the  human 
Mind  is  subject  to;  but  to  be  angry  with  superior  Sovereignty  is  as 
difficult  to  attain  as  any  Part,  to  be  executed  with  that  Dignity 
which  this  English  Actor  imparts  to  it.”  He  praised  in  particular 
Garrick’s  portrayal  of  “the  princely  anger  of  Lear”  as  being  as  far 

13  An  Essay  on  English  Tragedy  (London,  1747),  p.  22. 

14  Davies,  Garric\,  I,  54. 

16  Murphy,  Garric\,  I,  106. 
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removed  as  possible  from  that  of  certain  actors  who  degrade  it  to 
“the  sheer  scolding”  of  “the  drunken  Mechanic  [who]  curses  his 
Daughter  that  has  secretly  taken  his  Money  from  him  and  pre¬ 
vented  his  going  to  the  ale  house.”16  Now,  Chamont’s  rage  is  very 
easily  excited,  and  it  is  a  histrionic  feat  worthy  to  be  recorded  that 
Garrick  could  elevate  it  from  the  mere  huffing  and  bullying,  into 
which  it  seems  to  have  sunk,  to  the  dignity  of  impetuous  and  lofty 
anger.  By  1746,  owing  to  his  impersonation,  the  character  had  be¬ 
come  a  model  from  which  the  authors  of  books  on  Rules  for  Actors 
were  drawing  their  principles  for  the  portrayal  of  anger.  Thomas 
Wilkes  chose  as  a  model  for  thwarted  revenge  Chamont’s  last 
entry  in  Act  V,  which  Garrick  gave  with  “a  black  gloomy  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  looks  .  .  .  and  with  the  most  violent  paroxisms  of 
rage  and  regret.”17  Aaron  Hill  praised  Chamont’s  quarrel  with 
Acasto  (IV,  263-334)  as  the  model  for  the  expression  of  “furious 
and  intemperate  anger”  and  singled  out  “two  modes,”  the  one 
“with  a  fierce,  vindictive  air,  and  voice  high  rais’d,  insulting,  and 
impatient,”  the  other 

by  affectation  of  a  low  constrain’d,  and  almost  whisper’d  composure, 
concealing  a  slow,  smother’d,  inward  rancour,  by  a  mutter’d  ironical 
repression  of  voice,  strained  through  the  teeth  in  a  pretended  restraint 
of  indignation.  And  when,  from  such  reliefs,  as  it  were,  of  passion, 
the  rage  breaks  out,  again,  into  shrill  and  exclamatory  loudness,  the 
representation  becomes  movingly  varied,  and  natural,  and  the  voice 
seems  to  preserve  a  kind  of  musical  modulation,  even  in  madness.18 

In  his  portrayal  of  Chamont,  Garrick  brought  out  more  than 
lofty  anger  and  sudden  transitions  from  passion  to  passion.  He  saw 
in  the  character  “the  rough  soldier,  and  the  tender-hearted,  though 
jealous  brother;  the  spirited  young  man,  highly  sensible  of  his  own 
and  his  sister’s  honour.”19  His  ability  to  “look  the  part”  was  of 
no  small  aid  in  his  achieving  this  interpretation.  For  his  “lively  and 
piercing  Eyes” — the  words  are  Foote’s — were  “particularly  happy 
in  the  Expression  of  sudden  Joy,  or  quick  Rage”;20  and  though 
Dr.  Johnson  might  pontificate  on  his  lack  of  repose — “Sir,  he  is  a 
great  fidget;  he  cannot  stay  still  a  minute” — ,  continental  visitors 
were  so  impressed  by  the  grace  of  his  demeanor  that  they  could 

18  Observations  on  Mr.  Garrick’s  Acting  in  a  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  (London,  1758),  p.  8. 

17  General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  133. 

18  Art  of  Acting,  in  Wor\s,  IV,  373. 

18  Davies,  Garric\,  I,  54. 

10  Treatise  on  the  Passions  (1747),  p.  15. 
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find  it  matched  only  in  the  manner  of  well-bred  Frenchmen  who 
had  moved  all  their  lives  in  the  beau  monde.  Indeed,  they  found 
it  inimitable,  “his  manner  of  walking,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  putting  on  his  hat,  now  pulling 
it  down  over  his  eyes  and  then  pushing  it  sideways  off  his  fore¬ 
head,  all  this  with  so  light  a  movement  of  his  limbs  as  though  each 
were  his  right  hand.”  And  his  bow  captivated  them  beyond 
words.21  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  an  actor  of  such  personal 
accomplishments  might  refine  the  unquiet  fuss  and  bustle  of  Cha- 
mont  to  a  graceful  impetuosity. 

By  1747  Chamont,  the  “favourite  part  in  the  play-house”  (as 
Guthrie  has  it),22  had  superseded  entirely  the  Chamont  Voltaire 
might  have  seen  in  1726,  that  “rude  homme,”  who  is  “bien  etrange 
et  bien  difficile,”  and  also  “un  peu  violent.”  In  1748  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine,  who  disapproved  mightily  of  everything 
in  the  play,  could  yet  find  words  of  approbation  for  Chamont’s 
character — 

a  just  representation  of  that  warmth  and  impetuosity  of  temper,  which 
is  frequently  the  attendant  of  courage  in  young  minds;  to  which  let  me 
add  that  his  singular  affection  for  his  sister;  and  the  scrupulous  concern 
he  discovers  for  the  honour  of  his  house,  become  him  extremely,  and 
are  signs  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature.23 

This  passage,  taken  in  its  context,  stands  as  the  highest  compliment 
to  Garrick’s  portrayal  of  Chamont.  Next  to  it  might  be  placed 
the  remark  of  the  Dramatic  Censor,  published  more  than  ten  years 
after  Garrick’s  last  appearance  in  the  part,  and  nearly  thirty  after 
the  Ipswich  premiere: 

The  quickness  and  fire  of  look,  as  well  as  expression  and  gesture,  which 
so  eminently  distinguish  Mr.  Garrick  from  all  his  contemporaries,  no 
where  operate  more  happily  than  in  Chamont;  passions  which  are  really 
absurd  and  laughable,  as  the  author  has  drawn  them,  are  by  him  ren¬ 
dered  respectable  and  striking;  the  calmer  passages  he  delivers  with  un¬ 
equalled  sensibility,  and  his  transitions  to  the  impetuous  ones  are  so 
masterly,  that  all  attempts  to  describe  his  excellence  must  injure  it.24 

The  excellence  of  Garrick’s  Chamont  had  a  profound  effect  on 

21  Letter  dated  Oct.  i,  1775,  in  G.  C.  Lichtenberg’s  Visits  to  England1  as  described  in 
his  Letters  and  Dianes,  ed.  M.  M.  Mare  and  W.  H.  Quarrell  (Oxford,  1938),  pp.  6-7. 

22  An  Essay  on  English  Tragedy  (1747),  p.  22. 

23  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Nov.-Dee.,  1748,  p.  504.  An  adverse  criticism  of  Garrick’s 
Chamont  appeared  in  the  Theatrical  Examiner  (1757),  p.  28.  Foote  was  likewise  cen¬ 
sorious  ( Treatise  on  the  Passions,  p.  18). 

24  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  II,  57. 
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the  interpretation  of  the  play,  for  the  brilliance  of  his  performance 
not  only  concentrated  the  interest  of  the  playgoers  in  Chamont  and 
his  sister,  it  tended  also  to  prejudice  the  audience  against  the  char¬ 
acters  who  oppose  him.  Polydore,  with  whom  he  scarcely  ex¬ 
changes  a  word,  is  cast  in  the  shade.  Castalio  is  brought  out  in  no 
favorable  light.  After  Garrick’s  debut  there  is  a  decided  change 
in  the  popular  attitude  toward  the  two  brothers,  which  is  nowhere 
better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Wilkes  (1759): 

neither  the  fall  of  Castalio  or  Polydore  should  excite  our  feeling;  it 
should  be  reserved  for  the  unhappy  father  and  the  injured  daughter: 
whereas  the  brothers  in  their  distresses  meet  only  with  the  rewards 
due  to  their  deserts;  one  being  a  perfidious,  equivocating  friend;  the 
other,  a  wild,  intemperate  villain.25 

In  so  far  as  Garrick’s  Chamont  brought  out  sharply  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  brother  and  sister,  and  therefore  the  orphan  state 
of  Monimia,  it  set  up  a  different  sort  of  tragic  conflict  in  the  play. 
Where  formerly  all  forces  had  converged  in  opposition  to  Castalio 
and  his  marriage,  brother  and  sister  are  now  pitted  against  the  un¬ 
principled  sons  of  a  great  family;  and  this  new  tension  increases 
the  suspense  of  the  precarious  situation  in  which  Monimia  finds 
herself,  torn  by  conflicting  emotions:  her  feelings  for  Castalio  and 
her  fear  of  Polydore,  affection  for  Chamont  and  dread  lest  his 
interference  reveal  the  whole  to  Acasto.  With  a  Chamont  who  can 
be  respected,  this  tension  is  increased  to  such  a  point  that,  how¬ 
ever  pathetic  the  Castalio  and  the  Monimia,  the  play  is  still  not 
toppled  over  the  brink  into  the  merely  tearful  and  coincidental. 
And  the  fact  that,  through  Garrick’s  influence,  The  Orphan  makes 
demands  on  the  respect  of  an  audience  and  not  merely  on  their 
feelings  may  explain  in  part  why  it  held  the  stage  against  opposi¬ 
tion  and  moral  condemnation. 

In  1744  Garrick  laid  the  part  of  Chamont  aside.  On  November 
15,  1746,  Spranger  Barry  appeared  as  Castalio  for  the  first  time  at 
Drury  Lane,  playing  to  the  Chamont  of  Lacy,  the  Polydore  of  De¬ 
lane,  and  the  Monimia  of  Mrs.  Giffard.  The  play  ran  for  five 
nights  straight,  and  presently  Barry  captured  the  town  as  the  sigh- 

25  General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  24.  That  Garrick’s  Chamont  conspired  with  con¬ 
temporary  taste  to  consign  Polydore  to  the  rank  of  villain  forever  may  possibly  be  seen 
in  the  early  acting  versions  of  The  Orphan  where  Polydore’s  part  stands  (until  about 
1787)  almost  as  Otway  wrote  it.  Castalio’s  part  is  drastically  cut,  apparently  at  an 
early  date,  while  Chamont’s  part  is  lightly  cut  in  those  texts  which  follow  the  Garrick 
tradition  (see  “Acting  Versions,”  p.  273,  below).  Cf.  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Nov.  1748, 
p.  506. 
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ing  lover.  Gray  was  impressed.  “I  am  glad,”  he  wrote  to  Chute 
on  November  23,  “Castalio  has  justified  himself  &  me  to  You.  he 
seem’d  to  me  more  made  for  Tenderness,  than  Horrour,  &  (I  have 
Courage  again  to  insist  upon  it)  might  make  a  better  Player  than 
any  now  on  the  Stage.”26  Tate  Wilkinson,  aged  eleven,  saw 

Mr.  Barry,  in  Castalio,  in  a  neat  bag  wig,  then  of  the  newest  fashion, 
in  his  bloom  and  prime  of  life;  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  ever  seen  on  or  off  the  stage,  with  Mrs.  Cibber,  all-elegance  and 
neatness  by  his  side  as  Monimia.27 

In  later  life,  he  recalled  that  at  Covent  Garden  on  December  12, 
1755,  “Barry  acted  Castalio,  so  excellently,  that  he  was  the  only 
one  I  wish  to  remember.”28 

By  all  accounts  Barry  brought  to  the  impersonation  of  Castalio 
every  grace  of  nature  and  art.  He  was  exceedingly  handsome, 
“upwards  of  six  Foot  in  Height,”  according  to  Gray,  “well  &  pro- 
portionably  made,  treads  well,  &  knows  what  to  do  with  his  Limbs; 
in  short  a  noble  graceful  Figure.”29  His  natural  countenance,  which 
was  open,  placid,  and  benevolent — with  a  “wide  Mouth  &  good 
Eyes” — was,  according  to  Wilkes,  “easily  formed  to  the  indications 
of  haughtiness  and  contempt.”30  He  fell  naturally  into  graceful 
and  captivating  attitudes,  despite  his  slight  tendency  to  stoop,  and 
an  occasional  “tincture  of  awkwardness,”  which  the  Theatrical 
Examiner  remarked  of  his  acting,  “oftener  so  in  modern  dress  than 
in  a  Roman  shape.”31  His  critics  extolled  him  for  being  “handsome 
without  Effeminacy”;  but  what  really  took  them  was  his  voice, 
“sweet  and  permanent,”  says  Foote,  “but  the  Tone  too  soft  for  the 
Expression  of  any  but  the  tender  Passions,  such  as  Grief,  Love,  Pity, 
Etc.”32  Gray,  however,  found  it  “of  a  clear  &  pleasing  Tone,  some¬ 
thing  like  Delane’s,  but  not  so  deep-mouthed,  not  so  like  a  Pass¬ 
ing  Bell,  when  high  strained,  it  is  apt  to  crack  a  little,  &  be  hoarse: 
but  in  its  common  Pitch,  &  when  it  sinks  into  any  softer  Passion, 
particularly  expressive  and  touching.”33  For  Tate  Wilkinson, 
“Barry,  without  doubt,  possessed  the  art  of  pleasing  persuasion  be- 

29  Nov.  23,  1746,  Correspondence,  ed.  Toynbee  and  Whibley,  I,  253. 

27  Memoirs,  IV,  81-82. 

28  Memoirs,  IV,  22. 

29  Gray  to  Walpole,  Oct.  20,  1746  ( Correspondence ,  ed.  Toynbee  and  Whibley,  I,  249- 
250). 

20  General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  291. 

81  Theatrical  Examiner  (1757),  p.  35. 

82  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  p.  25. 

88  Correspondence,  ed.  Toynbee  and  Whibley,  I,  249-250. 
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yond  any  man  I  ever  saw.  .  .  .  He  was  bewitching  to  hear,  and 
dangerous  to  believe.”34 

Characteristically,  this  paragon  of  silver-toned  lovers,  whose 
enemies  sneered  at  him  as  the  “elegant  automaton,”  allowing  him 
“every  physical,  and  denying  him  every  mental  qualification,”35 
inspired  no  detailed  account  of  his  acting  in  Castalio.  His  audiences 
came  away  with  an  impression  of  “his  amorous  harmony  of  fea¬ 
tures,  melting  eyes,  and  unequalled  plaintiveness  of  voice”36  which 
disarmed  criticism,  for  Barry’s  great  success  in  Castalio  stemmed 
from  his  own  natural  gifts  as  much  as  from  art.  Even  the  Dramatic 
Censor,  who  thinks  Castalio  acts  “a  mean  evasive  part  with  respect 
to  his  brother,”  and  “with  Monimia  .  .  .  alternately  shews  himself 
a  fool  and  a  tyrant,”  concedes  that  the  part  gives 

great  scope  for  the  exertion  of  various  capital  powers,  which  were  amaz¬ 
ingly  well  supplied  in  the  elegant  figure,  bewitching  voice,  and  excel¬ 
lent  acting  of  Mr.  Barry;  who,  in  this  part,  defied  the  severest  criticism, 
and  justly  claimed  what  he  always  obtained,  the  warmest  applause  that 
enchanted  feelings  could  bestow.37 

The  effect  of  such  an  actor  as  Barry  in  the  role  of  Castalio  was 
at  once  overwhelming.  The  character  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
into  which  it  “had  sunk  for  many  years  under  the  hands  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  incapacity,”38  and  secured  a  pre-eminence  which  chal¬ 
lenged  Garrick’s  popularity  in  Chamont.  As  Hawkins  exclaimed, 
“Where  is  his  equal  in  Jaffier,  Romeo  and  Castalio,  he  is  not  even 
surpassed  by  the  mighty  Mr.  Garric\!’z 9  Some  three  years  after 
Barry’s  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  John  Hill  probed  into  the 
secret  of  his  success  in  a  role  “which  had  always  been  used  to  ap¬ 
pear  .  .  .  not  the  first,  but  the  second,  sometimes  the  third  character 
in  the  play.”  Castalio  was  a  part  “which  everybody  else  of  late  had 
fail’d  in,  and  that  as  they  imagin’d  not  by  their  own  fault,  but  by 
that  of  the  author.”  But  Barry  “happily  added  a  tenderness  .  .  . 
that  we  never  saw  in  it  before:  and  he  contriv’d  always  to  pass 
over  the  less  affecting  parts  of  the  longer  speeches,  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  rest  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  interest  us  more  than 
even  the  character  of  the  favourite  Chamont .”40 

84 Memoirs ,  II,  171. 

86  John  Bernard,  Retrospections  of  the  Stage  (Boston,  1832),  I,  16. 

88  William  Hawkins,  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1775),  p.  34. 

87  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  II,  60. 

88  Wilkes,  General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  292. 

86  Hawkins,  Miscellanies,  p.  33. 

‘“John  Hill,  The  Actor  (1750),  pp.  255-257;  cf.  The  Actor  (1755),  p.  266.  See  “Acting 
Versions,”  p.  273  below. 
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With  Barry  as  Castalio  The  Orphan  attained  its  greatest  popu¬ 
larity  on  the  stage.  But  for  all  his  success,  Barry  seems  never  to 
have  quite  eradicated  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  character 
which  had  grown  up  since  1735.  Dramatic  critics  disapproved  of 
the  character  though  they  were  lavish  of  praise  for  the  actor,41 
and  their  attitude  reflects  the  influence  not  only  of  Garrick’s 
Chamont,  strengthened  by  years  of  weak  actors  in  the  part  of  Cas¬ 
talio,  but  of  contemporary  taste. 

If  Barry’s  triumph  as  Castalio  was  complete,  no  small  element 
in  that  triumph  was  the  fact  that  he  had  as  his  Monimia,  Mrs. 
Cibber,  certainly  the  greatest  actress  who  had  appeared  in  Otway’s 
plays  since  the  famous  Mrs.  Barry.  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  aunt  of  Dr. 
Michael  Arne,  who  set  Fielding’s  Tom  Thumb  to  music,  began 
her  career  as  a  singer,  but  upon  the  advice  of  her  canny  father-in- 
law,  Colley  Cibber,  turned  actress.  “Her  Voice  and  Judgment,” 
declared  Chetwood,  “gain’d  her  universal  Applause.  But  when  she 
commenced  a  speaking  Actress,  she  charm’d  a-new.”42  She  ap¬ 
peared  as  Monimia  for  the  first  time  at  Drury  Lane  on  March  15, 
1737,  playing  to  the  Chamont  of  Quin  and  to  the  Castalio  of  Mil- 
ward,  who  was  a  novice  like  herself;  and  on  April  20  she  acted  that 
part  for  her  benefit.  She  contended  with  Garrick  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1742,  when  he  and  Peg  Woffington  drew  such  crowds  to 
Smock  Alley  that  Aungier  Street,  where  she  was  playing,  was  left 
deserted.  Whereupon  she  quitted  Dublin,  returned  to  London, 
and  engaged  with  her  former  associate  Quin,  who  was  now  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  only  recollection  which  the  author  of  The 
Life  of  Quin  has  of  The  Orphan  during  this  period  is  that  Quin 
and  Mrs.  Cibber  “were  frequently  in  the  same  play,  as  in  Chamont 
and  Monimia  in  The  Orphan .”43  Whether  she  lacked  adequate 
support,  whether  her  early  training  with  Colley  Cibber  and  Quin 
had  initiated  her  into  a  style  of  acting  unsuited  to  the  role,  certain 
it  was  that  for  nearly  ten  years  she  appeared  as  Monimia  without 
attracting  any  particular  attention.  By  1744  she  had  joined  Garrick, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  she  played  to  his  Chamont.  Cumber¬ 
land  records  in  his  Memoirs  that,  as  a  boy,  he  assisted  at  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  The  Fair  Penitent,  at  which 

Mrs.  Cibber  in  a  key,  high-pitched  but  sweet  withal,  sung  or  rather 

41  See  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  II,  56. 

45  Chetwood,  General  History  (1749),  p.  122.  Mrs.  Cibber  had  a  rich  contralto  voice. 
Handel  wrote  the  parts  of  Galatea  {Acis  and  Galatea),  Micah  {Samson),  and  the  contralto 
songs  in  the  Messiah  especially  for  her. 

43  Life  of  Quin,  p.  86. 
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recitatived  Rowe’s  harmonious  strain,  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Improvisatories:  it  was  so  extremely  wanting  in  contrast,  that  though 
it  did  not  wound  the  ear,  it  wearied  it.44 

Under  the  influence  of  Garrick,  her  acting  underwent  a  change. 
Though  she  never  achieved  a  style  that  was  “rich  in  descriptive 
gestures”45 — her  enemies  even  accused  her  of  “sameness”40 — she 
developed  a  greater  variety  of  action  and  more  flexibility.  To  the 
end,  however,  her  delivery  was  marked  by  the  cadence  proper  to 
recitative — the  Dramatic  Censor  called  it  “sing-song”47 — but  there 
were  some  who  found  that  “the  musically  plaintive  tone  of  her 
voice  gives  a  surprising  softness  to  her  love-characters.”48  In  1759 
Thomas  Wilkes  set  it  down  as  a  principle 

that  a  Player  requires  as  fine  an  ear  as  a  Musician,  to  judge  of  the  har¬ 
mony  and  propriety  of  the  Poet’s  numbers,  and,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
Mrs.  Cibber’s  skill  in  Music  contributes  not  a  little  to  her  excellency 
and  success  in  Tragedy.49 

To  her  impersonation  of  “some  few  Parts  just  and  delicate,”  of 
which,  as  she  said  herself,  “Monimia  is  one  of  the  foremost,”50 
Mrs.  Cibber  brought  “an  agreeable  figure,  a  bewitching  voice,  and 
above  all,  an  exquisite  feeling.”51  These  were  her  strongest  points, 
for  she  was  by  no  means  a  beautiful  woman. 

Her  person  was  perfectly  elegant,  and  when  she  was  even  declined 
beyond  the  bloom  of  youth  ...  it  was  impossible  to  view  her  figure 
and  not  think  her  young,  or  look  in  her  face  and  not  think  her 
handsome.52 

Tom  Davies  saw  her  with  different  eyes,  and  yet  the  portrait 
matches.53  In  an  admirable  way,  Mrs.  Cibber  fulfilled  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  actress  of  tender  parts  which  were  laid  down  years 
later  by  Mme  Hippolite  Clairon.54 

Mrs.  Cibber’s  great  skill  in  pathetic  roles  may  be  set  down  in 
part  to  her  cunning  contrasts.  This  “amiable  actress  .  .  .  who  gives 

44  Cumberland,  Memoirs,  I,  80.  Cf.  Cibber,  Apology,  pp.  59-62. 

45  Theatrical  Review  (1758),  p.  15. 

46  Cf.  her  Letter  of  Compliment,  p.  35. 

47  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  II,  59. 

48  Wilkes,  General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  280. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  1 12. 

60  Letter  of  Compliment,  p.  35. 

61  Theatrical  Review  (1758),  p.  15. 

62  Life  of  Quin,  p.  39. 

63  Davies,  Garric\,  II,  106;  also,  II,  116. 

64  Quoted  in  the  Monthly  Mirror  (May,  1801),  p.  332. 
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so  many  affecting  graces  to  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Monimia ”55 
was  not  confined  to  tender  scenes:  “how  are  we  surprised  at  the 
wild  exertion  of  her  powers  in  the  sudden  transitions  she  makes 
from  love  and  grief  to  the  extremities  of  rage  and  despair!”56  She 
was  praised  for  her  “inimitable  knitting  of  the  brows,”57  and  her 
“commanding  features.”58  As  Robert  Lloyd  put  it,  “In  Cibber’s 
look,  commanding  sorrows  speak.”59  One  critic,  however,  wished 
that  she  would  add  to  her  charms  “a  more  majestic  gait,  and  a 
little  variety  in  her  tones.”  She  was  not  an  intellectual.  She  could 
not,  for  instance,  “boast  that  particular  justness  of  speaking,  which 
consists  in  giving,  by  proper  and  well-chosen  tones,  the  meaning 
of  each  word  in  the  pronunciation,”  as  Mrs.  Pritchard  could;  but 
“her  feeling  of  the  import  of  the  speeches  and  situations  ...  is 
such,  as  throws  a  general  justness  on  her  delivery,  and  more  than 
balances  every  trifling  defect.”60 

On  November  18,  1747,  The  Orphan  was  presented  at  Drury 
Lane  with  Garrick  as  Chamont,  Barry  as  Castalio,  Delane  as  Poly- 
dore,  and  Mrs.  Cibber  as  Monimia — perhaps  the  greatest  cast  that 
ever  performed  the  play.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  were  admirably 
suited  to  act  together  as  Chamont  and  Monimia.  As  the  critic  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  (March  8-10,  1757)  put  it,  “They  seemed 
to  warm  and  animate  each  other  to  such  a  Degree,  that  they  were 
both  carried  beyond  themselves.”  Davies  thought  that  they  “were 
formed  by  nature  for  the  illustration  of  each  other’s  talents.  .  .  . 
From  similarity  of  complexion,  size,  and  countenance,  they  could 
have  been  easily  supposed  to  be  brother  and  sister;  but  in  the  pow¬ 
erful  expression  of  the  passions,  they  still  approached  to  a  nearer 
resemblance.”  Barry  made  an  admirable  third,  for  “there  was  no 
passion  of  the  tender  kind  so  truly  pathetic  and  forcible  in  any 
player  as  Barry,  except  in  Mrs.  Cibber,”  who  “might  be  styled 
indeed  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Garrick  .  .  .  but  could  be  only  the  mis¬ 
tress  or  wife  of  Barry.”61  It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  stage 
history  of  The  Orphan  that  such  a  combination  of  genius  was  not 
more  lasting.  In  the  spring  of  1749  Mrs.  Cibber  retired  from  the 
stage  for  a  year,  and  then  went  over  to  Covent  Garden.  Barry, 
bereft  of  the  only  actress  who  could  support  his  peculiar  sort  of 

66  Hill,  The  Actor  (1750),  p.  71. 

60  Wilkes,  General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  279. 

67  Theatrical  Review  (1758),  p.  20. 

68  Wilkes,  General  View,  p.  280. 

60  T he  Actor,  in  Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  XV,  78. 

60  Theatrical  Review  (1758),  p.  15. 

41  Davies,  Garric\,  I,  1 16;  II,  262-263. 
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acting,  followed  her  in  1750.  At  Covent  Garden  he  and  Mrs.  Cib¬ 
ber  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  competition  from  Drury  Lane  and 
their  stupid  manager,  until  she  returned  and  restored  the  supremacy 
of  Drury  Lane.  He  struggled  on  at  Covent  Garden,  greatly  ham¬ 
pered  by  her  loss,  until  1758,  when  he  went  to  Ireland  to  act  at 
the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  and  to  discover  in  Mrs.  Dancer  a  second 
Mrs.  Cibber. 

It  may  well  be,  however,  that  no  amount  of  genius  could  have 
maintained  The  Orphan  indefinitely  on  the  stage  against  the  grow¬ 
ing  distaste  for  the  play.  Even  in  the  heyday  of  Garrick,  Barry,  and 
Mrs.  Cibber,  there  were  faint  foreshadowings  of  what  was  to  come. 
The  review  of  the  play  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  November, 
1748,  was  ominous.  But  on  March  8-10,  1757,  the  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle  carried  a  critique  that  was  the  more  devastating  in  that  it  ap¬ 
pealed,  not  to  morals,  but  to  good  taste  and  the  authority  of  Virgil. 

That  Otway  has  raised  the  most  beautiful  Scenes  of  Distress  from  do¬ 
mestic  Incidents,  need  not  here  be  pointed  out,  the  striking  Passages  of 
this  Play  being  in  every  Body’s  Mouth:  The  Loves  of  Castalio  and  Moni- 
mia  are  touched  with  the  most  delicate  Hand,  and  the  young  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  inflamed  with  the  tenderest  Enthusiasm;  However,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  Circumstance  on  which  the  Catastrophe  turns  is  rather 
gross  and  shocking,  and  surely  that  part  of  it  should  have  been  thrown 
into  Narrative,  as  it  must  be  agreed  that  Polydore’s  going  to  Monimia’s 
Bed-Chamber,  raises  Ideas  too  coarse  for  the  Refinement  of  the  Tragic 
Muse;  and  in  his  subsequent  Behaviour  he  sports  too  much  with  those 
Pleasures,  of  which  the  Chastity  of  the  Stage  requires  that  a  Poet  should 
“deem  with  Mysterious  Reverence.”  This  is  what  Virgil  was  aware  of, 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  Trojan  Chief  and  Queen  Dido  met  together 
in  a  Cave:  The  Poet  throws  a  transparent  Veil  over  his  Lovers  through 
which  we  discover  enough,  without  having  the  whole  too  glaringly 
displayed  to  view.  .  .  . 

By  1770  the  Dramatic  Censor  could  conclude  his  survey  of  The 
Orphan  in  a  burst  of  moral  fervor,  deeming  the  play  “highly  cen¬ 
surable,”  “sincerely  lamenting  such  a  vile  prostitution  of  Otway’s 
masterly  talents,”  and  most  sincerely  wishing  it  “banished  by  gen¬ 
eral  consent,  both  from  the  closet  and  the  stage.”62 

V 

DRURY  LANE,  1750-1776 

By  1750  the  great  trio  at  Drury  Lane  had  broken  up,  and  the 
principal  roles  of  The  Orphan  were  beginning  to  be  sustained  by 
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younger  actors,  aspirants  to  fame  whom  Garrick  coached  into  some 
degree  of  proficiency  After  1760  these  younger  actors  carried  on 
the  Garrick  tradition  of  The  Orphan,  but  they  added  nothing  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  play  or  to  its  popularity;  at  best,  they  lent 
the  attraction  of  novelty,  served  as  foils  to  the  performance  of  the 
master,  and  perhaps  kept  audiences  in  expectation  of  a  second  Gar¬ 
rick.  Some  of  them  were  indeed  highly  competent  actors  and 
achieved  a  well-merited  popularity  with  playgoers.  But  the  popu¬ 
larity  enjoyed  by  The  Orphan  between  1750  and  1776  owed  little 
to  the  smaller  fry  of  the  theater,  who  appeared  so  frequently  in 
the  leading  roles.  Two  years  of  the  Garrick-Barry-Cibber  collabora¬ 
tion  had  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  imagination  of 
London  audiences,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  impression  The 
Orphan  rode  the  waves  of  gathering  critical  protest,  and  even  of 
inept  actors,  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

Of  the  young  actors  introduced  to  the  public  by  Garrick,  there 
were  two  who  came  close  to  becoming  actors  of  note,  Charles  Hol¬ 
land  and  William  Powell.  Holland  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  role  of  Chamont  on  April  29,  1756,  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  attempts  at  Polydore  (January  18,  1757,  and  April  14,  1760), 
he  appeared  frequently  in  Garrick’s  favorite  part  until  his  own 
death  on  December  7,  1769,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  By  all  accounts 
he  was  a  good  and  useful  tragedian,  who,  guided  by  Garrick’s  in¬ 
struction,  rose  gradually  from  the  bottom  to  a  position  of  some  im¬ 
portance.  He  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  profession  and  a  sedulous 
imitator  of  Garrick  in  the  parts  he  inherited  from  him,  in  so  much 
that  he  was  frequently  thought  “a  mere  copy  of  the  original.”1 
His  very  lack  of  originality  was  the  greatest  point  in  his  favor, 
for,  “by  a  constant  attention  to  the  voice,  manner,  and  action  of 
Mr.  Garrick,  he  did  not  displease  when  he  represented  some  of  his 
most  favourite  characters,  particularly,  Hamlet,  Chamont,  Hastings, 
and  Tancred.”2  It  is  said  that  his  ear  was  perfectly  good  and  that 
he  had  a  moderate  share  of  sensibility,  but  that  “he  was  too  apt  to 
out-herod  Herod — by  which  false  judgment  (mistaking  it  for  gen¬ 
uine  fire)  the  big  manly  voice  became  too  often  harsh  and  un¬ 
pleasing.”  In  Tate  Wilkinson’s  opinion,  “he  was  a  shining  orna¬ 
ment,  and  an  honest,  truly  agreeable  man,  was  universally  beloved, 
but  death  snatched  him  in  the  bloom  of  life  and  improvement, 
and  deprived  the  stage  of  an  actor  of  merit  and  a  worthy 
character.”3 

1  Murphy,  Garric\,  II,  8. 

8  Tate  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  IV,  210. 


“Davies,  Garric\,  II,  91. 
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William  Powell  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  rival  of  Hol¬ 
land,  though  the  two  were  close  friends  and  Holland,  by  introducing 
Powell  to  Garrick,  had  started  him  on  a  theatrical  career.  But 
Powell  “by  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  Nature  and  true  spirit” 
soon  “threw  Holland  at  a  distance.”4  During  the  summer  of  1763 
Garrick  instructed  Powell  in  several  characters  and  that  autumn 
introduced  him  in  the  role  of  Philaster.  On  February  14,  1764, 
Powell  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Castalio,  playing  to  the  Cha- 
mont  of  Holland,  the  Polydore  of  Jackson,  and  the  Monimia  of 
Mrs.  Yates.  He  performed  the  part  in  all  six  times  that  season.5 

In  certain  quarters  Powell  was  regarded  as  the  successor  of 
Barry,  and  his  immediate  popularity  caused  people  to  remark  “that 
no  player  except  Mr.  Barry,  had,  since  Mr.  Garrick’s  first  eclat, 
so  captivated  the  affections  of  all  ranks  of  people.”6  As  an  actor, 
Powell  had  definite  gifts.  Though  he  was  a  pupil  of  Garrick’s,  he 
“seemed  always  to  act  from  his  own  instruction.”  He  was  endowed 
with  great  sensibility,  but  some  playgoers  felt  that  on  the  stage  he 
“indulged  all  the  tender  feelings  of  the  soul  to  excess;  if  ever  he 
displeased,  it  was  from  a  defect  of  that  critical  judgment  which 
is  never  the  companion  of  a  warm  imagination.”7  His  voice  is 
said  to  have  been  “extensive  and  harmonious,  somewhat  like  Bar¬ 
ry’s,  but  not  so  powerful.”8  According  to  .Cape  Everard,  he  had 
a  serious  failing  in  the  management  of  it,  for  he  frequently  let  his 
feelings  run  away  with  him  to  such  an  extent  “that  they  choaked 
his  utterance,  his  articulation  was  lost,  his  face  was  drowned  in 
tears. — The  audience  from  these  causes,  not  understanding  what  he 
said,  the  effect  was  of  course  lost.”9  Powell  was  at  his  best  in  parts 
of  strong  and  wayward  sensibility,  such  as  Philaster  and  Posthu¬ 
mous;  he  played  old  men  with  “a  degree  of  pathos  ...  in  which 
he  was  only  surpassed  by  Garrick.”16  Of  his  Castalio,  the  Dramatic 
Censor  says  that  he  “hit  off  the  tender  passages  much  better  than 
any  other  competitor,  except  Mr.  Barry,”  but  in  the  scenes  of  mere 
dialogue,  he  fell  far  short  of  other  actors  in  ease  and  gentility.11 
He  had  an  awkward  manner  of  thrusting  his  head  forward  which 

4  ibid. 

5  According  to  Genest,  Powell  in  his  first  season  performed  Philaster  16  times;  Post¬ 
humous,  11;  Jaffier,  7.  For  an  account  of  John  Jackson,  see  Genest,  V,  5. 

8  Davies,  Garric\,  II,  68. 

7  Ibid.,  II,  90. 

8  Murphy,  Garric\,  II,  8. 

9  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Son  of  Thespis  (Edinburgh,  1818),  p.  5. 

10  Genest,  V,  248. 

11  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  II,  56. 
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gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  high-shouldered  and  marred  the 
harmony  of  a  tall  and  otherwise  well-proportioned  frame.12  One 
would  think  that  this  might  have  detracted  from  his  appearance 
in  drawing-room  scenes  of  mere  dialogue,  but  Davies  says  that  his 
scenes  of  feeling  were  “accompanied  with  propriety  of  action  and 
deportment.”  In  the  issue  of  Town  and  Country  for  July,  1769, 
a  critic  summed  Powell  up  as  an  actor  who  was  not  “universal”: 

In  his  Lusignan  and  Castalio,  nature  was  liberal  in  her  lessons  to  him; 
but  in  his  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Macbeth,  she  denied  him,  almost,  any 
assistance:  hence,  in  the  one,  we  saw  grace,  tenderness,  sensibility;  in 
the  other,  art,  confusion,  mistake,  and  inconsistence.  .  .  . 

When  Garrick  was  absent  on  the  Continent  in  1763-1765,  Powell 
and  Holland  had  an  unparalleled  chance  to  capture  the  public. 
For  two  years  these  inseparable  friends  “were  confessedly  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supports  of  the  theatre”;  and,  “had  their  judgment  and  taste 
been  equal  to  their  inclination  to  please,  and  indeed  to  their  in¬ 
dustry,  they  must  have  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  excellence.”13 
Lacy,  the  joint  patentee,  wrote  to  Garrick  that  Powell  in  particular 
had  attracted  such  uncommon  crowds  of  people  that  even  Mr. 
Garrick’s  principal  parts  had  not  acquired  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  Powell’s  acting  had.  On  his  return  to  England,  Gar¬ 
rick  paid  Powell  the  compliment  of  discarding  from  his  own  rep¬ 
ertory  all  those  parts  in  which  the  younger  actor,  on  score  of  youth, 
bid  fair  to  be  a  serious  rival. 

Of  all  the  actresses  who  appeared  as  Monimia  during  Mrs. 
Cibber’s  reign — and  they  include  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Giffard,  Mrs.  Ward,  and  Mrs.  Yates — only  one 
was  a  serious  rival  to  her  in  Otway  roles,  Mrs.  George  Ann  Bel¬ 
lamy.  The  rivalry  was  artificially  created  when  Mrs.  Cibber  se¬ 
ceded  to  Covent  Garden  in  1750  and  Garrick  was  compelled  to 
find  another  actress  who  could  support  his  Romeo,  Othello,  Jaffier, 
and  Chamont.  Aided  by  a  certain  youthful  beauty  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  so  great  a  master,  Mrs.  Bellamy  not  only  made  a  stand 
against  Mrs.  Cibber  but  was  occasionally  given  the  preference  over 
her.  The  unspeakable  Theophilus  Cibber  might  sneer  that  “some 
Writers  .  .  .  seem  to  have  spoken  more  rapturously  of  Miss  Bellamy 
as  a  Woman,  than  as  an  Actress,”14  but  the  two  Dramatic  Censors 
found  certain  good  things  in  her  performance,  and  the  later  one 

12  Murphy,  Garric\,  II,  7. 

13  Davies,  Garric\,  II,  63. 

14  Present  State  of  the  Stage  (London,  1753),  p.  22. 
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even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  although  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs. 
Bellamy  were 

equal  in  the  error  of  sing-song,  we  think  the  latter  looked  and  spoke 
all  the  passages  of  amorous  feeling,  much  better  than  the  former;  but 
in  rage  and  distress  Mrs.  Cibber  was  no  doubt  equal  to  every  degree 
of  conception.  In  the  first,  second,  and  third  acts,  we  have  very  little 
doubt  of  Mrs.  Bellamy’s  superiority:  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  her  great 
competitor,  or  rather  example,  took  the  lead  considerably.15 

Those  words  were  written  four  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cibber 
and  nearly  ten  years  after  her  last  appearance  as  Monimia.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  playgoers  who  wrote  their  impressions  at  the  time  of  the 
rivalry,  Mrs.  Bellamy’s  forte  was  the  pathetic.  She  had  tears  at 
her  command  and  was  not,  like  “most  of  the  other  actresses,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  poor  shift  of  hiding  her  face,  when  her  situation 
demands  that  her  eyes  should  overflow  with  grief.”16  Scenes  of 
rage  were  beyond  her  power,17  but  one  playergoer  at  least  was 
enchanted  by  her  “bewitching  screams.”18  Thomas  Wilkes  thought 
that  she  had  “all  the  softness  of  her  sex,  and  that  sweet  sensibility 
which  gives  the  most  affecting  pathos  to  the  tender  parts  in  Trag¬ 
edy.  Monimia,  Juliet,  and  Cordelia,  as  she  represents  them,  have 
everything  that  is  engaging  in  beauty  or  innocence;  and  there  her 
performance  is  the  more  pleasing  as  it  seems  to  be  dictated  by  na¬ 
ture  alone.  Parts  of  violence  are  too  strong  for  her  powers.  .  .  . 
But  in  those  of  love,  and  tender  distress,  she  is  second  only  to  Mrs. 
Cibber.”19 

As  an  actress,  Mrs.  Bellamy  seems  to  have  had  only  one  quality 
which  Mrs.  Cibber  lacked,  namely,  beauty — a  very  transient  gift. 
Moreover,  she  was  skittish,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  thorn  in  Gar¬ 
rick’s  side.  In  her  later  life  she  foolishly  let  herself  be  lured  to 
Dublin  to  play  at  Mossop’s  theater,  and  suffered  complete  shipwreck. 
Audiences,  who  remembered  her  in  1746,  were  aghast  at  the  change 
in  her  appearance.  As  Tate  Wilkinson  put  it,  “the  roses  were 
fled!  the  young,  the  once  lovely  Bellamy  was  turned  haggard!  and 
her  eyes  that  used  to  charm  all  hearts,  appeared  sunk,  large,  hollow, 
and  ghastly.”20  This  while  Mrs.  Cibber,  at  fifty,  could  read  the 

16  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  II,  59. 

18  Theatrical  Review  (1758),  p.  36. 

17  Theophilus  Cibber,  Present  State  of  the  Stage,  p.  22. 

18  Thomas  Campbell,  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  (London,  1834),  p.  93. 

19  Wilkes,  General  View,  p.  303. 

90  Memoirs,  II,  199. 
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part  of  a  heroine  of  sixteen  in  spectacles,  and  play  it  with  complete 
propriety!21 

Among  the  other  actresses  there  was  scarcely  one  who  could 
hold  her  own  with  Mrs.  Cibber.  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Garrick’s  first 
Monimia  at  Drury  Lane,  was  not  at  home  in  the  part  and  soon 
gave  it  over.  Mrs.  Giffard,  the  Monimia  of  Goodman’s  Fields  and 
the  first  Monimia  of  Barry,  was  a  talented  actress,  but  she  was 
soon  eclipsed  by  Mrs.  Cibber.  Mrs.  Ward,  whom  Garrick  lured 
from  Covent  Garden,  made  him  repent  his  indiscretion,  and  Barry 
refused  to  act  with  her.  With  Mrs.  Yates  it  was  different.  She 
was  a  good  actress,  of  classic  features  and  proportions,  but  her 
manner  was  too  haughty  for  Monimia.22  It  was  not  until  Barry 
returned  from  Ireland  that  London  audiences  saw  a  Monimia  who 
came  up  to  the  ideal  established  by  Mrs.  Cibber. 

On  November  21,  1767,  Mrs.  Dancer,  soon  to  become  Mrs. 
Barry,  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  first  time  as  Monimia. 
In  the  summer  of  1767  Barry  had  introduced  her  in  performances  at 
the  Haymarket,  but  she  had  formerly  played  the  part  to  his  Cas- 
talio  in  Dublin,  and  in  her  early  days  with  Frodsham,  “the  York 
Garrick.”  She  was  a  charming  actress,  “graceful,  genteel,  spirited 
and  feeling,”  with  a  “certain  modest  gaite  de  coeur  in  her  manner 
and  address.”  In  appearance  she  was  “above  the  middle  size,  of 
fair  complexion,  well  made.  .  .  .  Her  hair  was  of  a  light  auburn 
and  fell  gracefully  on  her  shoulders.  .  .  .  Her  features  were  regular 
.  .  .  and  though  her  eyes  were  not  naturally  strong,  or  distinctly 
brilliant,  they  gave  a  pleasing  interest  to  her  looks.”23  Hawkins 
declared  that  her  “majestic  deportment,  elevated  speech,  expres¬ 
sive  manner,  and  alacrity,  all  pronounce  her  to  be  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  actress  on  the  English,  perhaps  on  the  European 
stage.”24  In  scenes  of  rage  and  grief  she  was  admirable.25  As 
Monimia,  she  challenged  favorable  comparison  with  the  memories 
of  Mrs.  Cibber.  Though  she  was  “not  so  strikingly  conspicuous  in 
particular  places,”  she  was  “more  equal  through  the  whole  .  .  .  ; 
what  her  countenance  wants  of  expression,  she  makes  up  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  superiority  of  figure,  being  possessed  of  a  more  amiable 

21  European  Magazine  (Dec.,  1788),  p.  469. 

22  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  II,  59;  cf.  Hawkins,  Miscellanies,  pp.  21-23;  Davies,  Dra¬ 
matic  Miscellanies,  III,  251. 

23  William  Cooke,  Memoirs  of  Charles  Macklin  (London,  1806),  p.  193. 

24  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1775),  p.  51. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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dignity  of  appearance  than  any  theatrical  lady  we  remember.”26 
In  1772  the  Theatrical  Review  wrote  that  her 

Excellence  in  Monimia  beggars  all  Descripdon;  she  seems  to  have  united 
the  Perfections  of  all  her  Predecessors  in  this  Part;  and  except  in  a  few 
instances,  where  we  think  she  rather  overfigures  the  Character,  she  has 
acquired  what  few  Actresses  ever  did;  viz.  an  equal  degree  of  Concep¬ 
tion,  in  the  Passages  of  delicate  Sensibility,  with  those  of  Rage  and 
Distress.27 

Mrs.  Barry’s  acting  sheds  a  sunset  glow  over  a  play  that  was 
rapidly  declining  in  favor,  as  well  from  taste  as  from  a  dearth  of 
actors  of  talent.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
from  1767  until  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  ability  of  Mrs. 
Barry  alone  kept  The  Orphan  on  the  boards.  She  was  wretchedly 
supported.  Barry,  broken  in  health,  was  her  Castalio  for  two  or 
three  seasons.  But  long  before  his  death  in  177 6, 28  Mrs.  Barry  was 
the  main  attraction  of  the  play,  and  never  more  so  than  when  she 
played  to  the  Castalios  of  Reddish  and  Palmer,  the  Chamonts  of 
Holland,  Brereton,  Crofts,  and  Smith,  and  the  Polydore  of  Cau- 
therley.  The  cast  of  October  15,  1771,  with  Reddish,  Brereton,  and 
Cautherley,  might  almost  be  singled  out  as  the  most  ineffectual 
in  the  history  of  The  Orphan,  were  it  not  for  Mrs.  Barry’s  Monimia. 
The  account  of  the  performance  in  the  Theatrical  Review  (1772) 
shows  only  too  plainly  that  the  days  of  The  Orphan  at  Drury  Lane 
were  numbered. 

The  Castalio  of  Reddish,  on  October  15,  1771,  certainly  did  not 
rise  above  the  average.  The  Theatrical  Reviewers  did  not  spare  him: 
“Mr.  Reddish’ s  Abilities  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the  Character 
of  Castalio.  .  .  .  His  Love  wants  delicate  Sensibility;  his  Grief, 
Tenderness  and  heartfelt  Distress;  and  his  Rage,  forcibility  of 
Importance  and  Power.”29  Everyone  agreed  with  the  Theatrical 
Reviewers:  Mr.  Reddish  in  Castalio  was  “heavy  and  inadequate 
through  the  whole,  neither  his  love  nor  rage,  keeps  pace  with  the 
author’s  meaning.”30  Moreover,  his  Castalio  was  not  improved 
by  comparison  with  the  aging  Barry’s.  As  Hawkins  remarked: 

Till  Mr.  Reddish  can  divest  himself  of  a  stiff,  heavy  figure,  a  set  face, 

28  Dramatic  Censor,  I,  339-340. 

27  Theatrical  Review  (1772),  I,  79. 

28  Barry’s  last  stage  appearance  was  as  Jaffier  (C.  G.,  Oct.  8,  1776).  Barry  did  not 
play  Castalio  frequently  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  perhaps  because  he  was  no  longer 
“looking  the  part.” 

28  T heatrical  Review,  I,  78. 

80  Dramatic  Censor,  II,  56. 
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and  a  broken  monotony  of  voice,  he  may  assure  himself  the  seeing  and 
sagacious  public  will  rate  him  far  inferior  to  [Barry],  .  .  .  He  wants 
variety,  likewise  expression,  and  a  pliancy  of  features  to  exert  his  ex¬ 
terior  powers.31 

Reddish  may  have  been  a  successful  impersonator  of  stage  vil¬ 
lains — “alas  for  all  lips  and  noses  which  resemble  his,  if  ever  I  write 
a  treatise  on  physiognomy,”  Lichtenberg  had  declared  after  seeing 
his  “devilish  Iago.”32  In  every  other  sort  of  role,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  been  quite  inferior,  and  how  he  ever  managed  to  work  up 
to  the  leading  parts  at  Drury  Lane  is  a  mystery.  He  inspired  one 
indignant  playgoer  to  declare  in  broken-backed  heroics  that  he  was 
“formed  incapable  to  touch  the  heart”;  he  was  “without  expression, 
dignity  or  ease”;  his  voice  was  “so  bounded,  it  was  never  meant  to 
rise  above  a  moral  sentiment”;  his  figure  was  “clumsey”  and  his 
face  vulgar,  “devoid  of  spirit  as  of  pleasing  grace”;  and  his  action 
was  “unmeaning,  often  misapply’d.”  His  only  “perfect  attribute” 
was  pride.33  The  combined  forces  of  ineptitude  and  critical  on¬ 
slaughts  may  have  driven  the  unhappy  man  to  the  York  Lunatic 
Asylum — but  not  before  his  position  at  Drury  Lane  had  induced 
Henderson  to  choose  Covent  Garden. 

In  Polydore,  Cautherley  emitted  some  gleams,  but  not  of  the 
sort  expected  by  the  Reviewers:  “Mr.  Cautherley’ s  constitutional 
Insipidity,  renders  him  incapable  of  representing  the  bold,  licen¬ 
tious,  brutal  Polydore,  as  drawn  by  the  Poet,  and  yet  .  .  .  he  rose 
above  himself  in  a  few  instances,  and  while  he  raised  our  wonder, 
demanded  the  just  tribute  of  applause.”34  Cautherley  was  a  young 
actor  whom  Garrick  had  introduced  in  1765  and  with  whom  he 
had  taken  especial  pains;  but  in  the  words  of  Hawkins,  he  had 
“scarce  one  requisite,  except  his  person  which  is  remarkably  gen¬ 
teel.”  He  had  a  “prodigious  sameness  in  his  manner,  faintness  and 
want  of  expression,  and  above  all,  his  effeminate  look  and  voice, 
which  are  so  very  inconsistent  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  trag¬ 
edy.”35  The  gay  Polydore  impersonated  by  Cautherley  is  hard  to 
imagine — but  he  may  have  had  an  “air”  which  suited  the  role  of 

81  Hawkins,  Miscellanies,  pp.  7,  8. 

32  Lichtenberg,  Nov.  30,  1775  (in  G.  C.  Lichtenberg  s  Visits  to  England,  ed.  Mare  and 
Quarrell,  p.  32). 

33  Sir  Nicholas  Nipdose  [Francis  Gentleman],  The  Theatres  (London,  1772),  p.  45. 

34  Theatrical  Review,  I,  79.  Cautherley  is  apparently  acting  the  part  from  the  text 
as  it  stands  in  Bell’s  editions  of  the  play  (1776-1791,  where  very  little  is  cut  from 
Polydore's  part);  see  “Acting  Versions,”  pp.  272  ff.  below. 

35  Hawkins,  Miscellanies,  p.  20. 
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the  fine  gentleman,  and  so  disappointed  the  Theatrical  Reviewers  of 
a  “brutal  Polydore.” 

Brereton,  who  was  cast  as  Chamont,  was  a  misfit  in  the  part. 
“We  never  saw  it  so  miserably  executed  before,”  the  Theatrical  Re¬ 
viewers  declared  bluntly.  Although  Brereton  acquired  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  no  greater  than  a  walking  gentleman,  at  least  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  he  was  one  degree  better  than  Cautherley — 
and  he  had  one  splendid  night  as  the  Jaffier  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  bene¬ 
fit!  Memories  of  Garrick’s  Chamont,  however,  were  still  fresh  in 
1771,  and  the  Theatrical  Reviewers  felt  that  “Chamont  is  a  Charac¬ 
ter  so  singularly  drawn  by  the  Poet,  as  to  require  a  very  able  Actor 
to  shew  it  advantageously.”  As  for  Mr.  Brereton,  “take  him  alto¬ 
gether,  his  Conception,  Deportment,  Voice,  and  Expression,  are  too 
contemptible  for  Criticism.  His  Action  and  Utterance,  with  num¬ 
berless  other  Defects,  render  his  Performance  the  highest  Burlesque 
on  the  Character  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.”36  On  the 
strength  of  this  bad  performance,  Brereton  was  first  taken  out  of 
the  play,  and  then  “demoted”  to  Polydore. 

This  performance  of  The  Orphan  in  1771  has  a  significance 
which  no  other  performance  on  record  has:  it  is  the  first  at  which 
it  is  said  that  an  audience  laughed.  The  Theatrical  Reviewers  laid 
all  the  blame  on  Brereton,  for  whom,  they  said,  “an  Apology 
should  have  been  made  to  the  Audience,  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  their  laughing,  where  we  heretofore  have  known  them 
weep;  which,  we  aver,  we  observed  repeatedly,  with  the  utmost 
concern.”37  The  play  was  performed  a  second  time  that  season 
with  Crofts  substituted  for  Brereton  and  Miss  Younge  for  Mrs. 
Barry,  but  the  results  were  scarcely  better.38 

The  following  season  there  was  one  performance  of  The  Or¬ 
phan,  on  December  22,  1772,  when  Mrs.  Barry  appeared  again  as 
Monimia,  supported  this  time  by  the  Castalio  of  Barry,  and  the 
Chamont  and  Polydore  of  the  unhappy  Brereton  and  Cautherley. 
It  was  Mrs.  Barry’s  last  appearance  in  the  role  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
one  may  surmise  from  the  gap  of  four  years  which  follows  that 
this  performance  did  not  obliterate  the  impression  of  the  previous 
year.  A  revival  of  The  Orphan,  on  March  23,  1776,  served  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  debutante  to  the  public  in  the  role  of  Monimia.  This 
lady  was  Mrs.  Canning,  whom  Reddish  married.  The  supporting 
cast  comprised  Reddish,  Smith,  and  Brereton. 

36  Theatrical  Review  (1772),  I,  78. 

37  Ibid.,  I,  79. 

88  Ibid.,  II,  100. 
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After  Garrick’s  retirement  Drury  Lane  suffered  from  a  dearth 
of  good  actors  generally,  and  those  on  hand  did  not  show  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  The  Orphan.™  Indeed,  by  1770,  two  things  are  clear: 
that  the  Garrick  tradition  had  not  produced  actors  who  were  at 
home  in  the  pathetic  roles  of  Otway’s  plays,  and  that  only  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  talented  actress  were  keeping  The  Orphan  on  the  boards 
of  Drury  Lane. 


VI 

COVENT  GARDEN,  1750-1783 

In  1775,  while  The  Orphan  was  sinking  at  Drury  Lane  under 
the  weight  of  incompetent  actors,  Mrs.  Barry  went  over  to  the 
rival  house  at  Covent  Garden,  which,  curiously  enough,  seemed 
to  attract  and  develop  the  sort  of  talent  that  appeared  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  pathetic  plays.  Although  the  Covent  Garden  players 
had  been  cast  very  much  in  the  shade  by  the  splendor  of  Garrick’s 
performance,  The  Orphan  had  not  fared  too  badly.  From  1758 
until  1775,  when  Mrs.  Barry  strengthened  their  ranks,  they  kept  up 
the  old  tradition  of  T he  Orphan  with  something  more  than  respect¬ 
able  mediocrity.1  Perhaps  the  best  point  in  their  favor  was  their 
complete  conventionality.  As  Boaden  said,  “There  is  in  acting  what 
may  be  called,  a  safe  line.  It  is  the  doing  the  common  and  tradi¬ 
tional  things  in  a  common  way;  without  pretending  to  original 
conception,  or  any  refinements  of  execution.”2  It  is  in  the  light  of 
the  steady  and  unobtrusive  popularity  of  The  Orphan  on  the  boards 
of  Covent  Garden  that  the  subsequent  revivals  of  the  play  at  Drury 
Lane  (in  1782,  1787,  and  1802)  are  best  seen. 

On  March  2,  1778,  Mrs.  Barry  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  for 
the  first  time  as  Monimia.  She  appeared  again,  as  Mrs.  Crawford, 
on  March  9,  1779;  but  the  following  season  (on  October  n,  1779) 
she  was  succeeded  in  the  role  by  Mrs.  Hartley.  The  play  was  then 
laid  aside  for  more  than  three  years,  and  when  it  was  revived,  on 
March  31,  1783,  its  fate  was  linked  with  that  of  Venice  Preserv’d. 

At  Covent  Garden  Mrs.  Barry’s  supporting  cast  was  slightly 
better  than  the  ones  she  had  been  accustomed  to  at  Drury  Lane. 
Wroughton,  the  Castalio,  was  no  Barry;  “his  person  was  ill  made, 
his  face  round  and  swoln,  his  features  small  and  inexpressive — his 

3S  See  Theatrical  Examiner  (1757),  p.  31. 

1  Note  how  long  Antonio  appears  in  Venice  Preserv'd  at  Covent  Garden. 

2  James  Boaden,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble  (Philadelphia,  1825), 
p.  41. 
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voice  uncertain,  harsh,  and  disagreeable”;3  but  he  was  a  competent 
actor.  He  never  neglected  himself  or  his  audience;  he  was  never 
vacant  or  idle  on  the  stage;  he  was  always  perfect  in  his  part;  and 
a  certain  consequence  invested  his  deportment.  If  he  challenged 
little  applause,  he  excited  no  censure.  His  acting  was  entirely  in 
the  “safe  line” — traditional,  conventional,  respectably  unoriginal. 
Boaden  thought  that  he  “was  even  to  be  admired  in  the  plain  gentle¬ 
men  of  comedy,  whether  impassioned  or  considerate.  There  was 
good  sense,  good  manners,  and  not  the  slightest  affectation  in  his 
performances.”4  Wroughton  played  Castalio  from  1776  to  1785, 
when  Pope  succeeded  him  in  the  part. 

The  Chamont  of  William  Thomas  Lewis  must  have  been  high¬ 
ly  tentative.  Lewis  was  fresh  from  Liverpool,  where  he  had  played 
Pierre  in  1776,  and  neither  that  character  nor  Chamont  was  the  sort 
that  he  was  later  to  make  his  own.  “Gentleman  Lewis,”  as  he  was 
known  to  his  contemporaries,  liked  to  impersonate  characters  which 
required  him  to  be  well  dressed,  and  Chamont  requires  only  a 
red  coat.  He  had  a  wonderful  vivacity,  airiness,  and  sparkle;  he 
was  “graceful  in  person,  sharp,  animated,  degage”;  “the  most 
sparkling  wit  seemed  to  spring,  as  from  its  proper  source,  from  a 
mouth  that  was  decked  with  one  of  the  most  pleasing  smiles”  the 
Old  Play-Goer  ever  beheld.  He  had  only  one  fault — restlessness. 
A  “gentleman  of  a  race  to  which  the  present  selfish,  reserved,  stiff, 
unpolite  dandy  bears  no  resemblance,”  “the  travelled  maccaroni, 
the  creature  fluttering  in  silks,  powder  and  perfume,  the  butterfly, 
but  the  handsome  butterfly  of  human  nature — such  was  Lewis.” 
And  the  Old  Play-Goer  lamented  that  with  talents  which  “fitted 
him  for  the  Archers,  Rovers,  Rangers,  Copper  Captains,  and  Plumes 
of  our  classical  comedy,”  he  should  be  “compelled  to  make  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Moreton  and  Reynolds.”5  One  wonders  how  many  of 
these  traits  of  the  fully  developed  actor  found  expression  in  his 
Chamont — whether  such  an  actor  should  not  have  played  Polydore; 
and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  1783  he  relinquished  the  role  of 
Chamont  to  Henderson.  Lewis’s  Chamont  should  have  been  a 
graceful  performance,  but  it  could  have  carried  little  weight.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  character  of  Castalio,  published  by  Wen- 
man  in  1778,  but  no  cast  is  extant  in  which  he  is  assigned  to  that 
role.  The  costume  itself  is  characteristic  of  the  Covent  Garden 
Pierre. 

9  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

6  William  Robson,  The  Old  Play-Goer,  pp.  47,  49,  6 1,  62. 
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At  Covent  Garden  in  the  1770’$  Francis  Aikin  was  the  Poly- 
dore.  He  is  described  by  Boaden  as  “a  sensible  speaker,  firm, 
articulate,  and  impressive,  without  the  tenderness  of  his  brother 
James  [who  played  Priuli  in  Venice  Preserv’d ],  and  with  little  or 
no  variety.”  In  tragedy  “he  usually  acted  the  tyrants,  though  his 
look  was  uniformly  benevolent,  and  his  deportment  that  of  a  staid 
and  most  reasonable  personnage.”6  Hawkins  adds  that  his  forte 
lay  “mostly  in  the  impassioned  declamatory  parts  of  tragedy.”7 
A  declaiming  Polydore  of  benevolent  aspect,  and  staid  and  rea¬ 
sonable  deportment!  One  wonders  how  far  Covent  Garden  went 
in  playing  Polydore  as  a  villain,  or  how  far  it  held  to  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  interpretation  of  earlier  actors.  Aikin  had  a  reputation  in 
comedy  for  playing  the  part  of  any  father  “that  was  neither  to  be 
duped  by  the  one  sex,  nor  laughed  at  by  the  other.”8  It  is  con¬ 
sequently  not  surprising  that  from  1785  to  1791  he  should  be  found 
playing  Acasto — a  role  for  which  he  was  apparently  much  better 
suited. 

In  1783,  so  far  as  the  editors  of  the  European  Magazine  could 
see,  John  Henderson  was  “the  only  representative  of  nature  now 
on  the  British  stage,  in  tragedy,  and  the  only  one  we  can  place 
with  propriety  beside  Mrs.  Crawford”9 — formerly  Mrs.  Barry.  By 
“those  who  remembered  Mr.  Garrick  in  his  best  days,”  Henderson 
was  reckoned  “to  come  nearest  to  that  inimitable  performer,  of 
any  one  who  had  trod  the  stage  since  his  time.”10  “He  was  a  fine 
Actor,”  said  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  Memoranda,  “without  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  person,  countenance,  or  voice,  but  he  was  the  soul  of 
feeling  and  intelligence.”11 

Henderson  came  to  Covent  Garden  from  Bath  in  1775.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  acted  Pierre  there  in  1773,  in  London  he  did  not 
appear  in  an  Otway  part  until  he  played  Chamont  on  March  31, 
1783.  There  are  many  possible  explanations  for  his  belated  ap¬ 
pearance.12  When  Henderson  made  his  debut  at  Covent  Garden 

8  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  42. 

7  Miscellanies,  p.  9. 

8  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  42. 

°  July,  1783.  P-  13- 

10  Mary  Julia  Young,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Crouch  (London,  1806),  I,  258. 

11  Sarah  Kemble  Siddons,  Reminiscences,  1773-1785,  ed.  William  Van  Lennep  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1942),  p.  8. 

12  On  April  18,  1781,  Henderson  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in 
the  first  great  eighteenth-century  revival  of  Massinger’s  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Ball  (The  Amazing  Career  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Princeton,  1939,  P-  4°),  has 
pointed  out  the  literary  interest  in  Massinger  which  preceded  this  revival  (the  play  was 
published  by  Robert  Dodsley  in  1744  and  1748,  by  Coxeter,  1761,  by  James  Dodsley, 
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in  1775,  neither  The  Orphan  nor  Venice  Preserv’d  had  been  given 
for  five  years.  The  revival  of  The  Orphan  in  1776  saw  Wroughton 
as  Castalio  and  young  Lewis  as  Chamont.  Certainly,  the  leading 
roles  in  The  Orphan  were  not  pre-empted  by  older  actors:  that, 
indeed,  had  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  decided  Henderson 
to  choose  Covent  Garden  against  Drury  Lane,  where  Reddish  and 
Smith  were  in  possession  of  those  characters  in  which,  he  said, 
“I  must  chiefly  hope  to  distinguish  myself.”13  It  seems  clear  that 
Henderson  either  did  not  wish  to  play  Otway,  or  that  he  was  de¬ 
terred  by  some  subtle  force. 

As  Chamont,  Henderson  would  have  had  to  appear  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  uniform  of  a  British  officer,14  and  he  would  have  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  memories  of  Garrick  in  one  of  his  best  parts — two  very 
trying  obstacles.  Henderson’s  person  had  neither  dignity  nor  grace. 
As  George  Colman’s  son  related,  he  had  an 

odd  mode  of  receding  from  parties  on  the  stage,  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands  turned  outward;  and  thus  backing  from  one  of  the  dramatis 
personae,  when  he  was  expressing  happiness  at  meeting.  With  these  ad¬ 
ventitious  faults,  he  had  to  contend  against  physical  drawbacks,  his  eye 
wanted  expression,  and  his  figure  was  not  well  put  together.  My  father 
was  anxious  to  start  him  in  characters  whose  dress  might  either  help 
or  completely  hide  personal  deficiencies,  accordingly,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  first  two  personations  should  be  Shylock  and  Hamlet,  in  which 
the  Jew’s  gaberdine  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark’s  “inky  cloak”  and 
“suit  of  solemn  black”  were  of  great  service.15 

Perhaps  the  officer’s  uniform  accounts  in  part  for  his  late  appear¬ 
ance  in  Otway,  for  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that  the  parts  of 
Chamont  and  Pierre  were  the  only  two  for  which  he  was  suited: 
“the  pathetic  was  not  his  forte.”16 

1770,  and  by  John  Monck  Mason,  1779).  He  also  points  out  the  significance  of  Thomas 
Davies’s  book,  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  the  Writings  of  Philip  Massinger  (1779) — 
the  copy  in  the  Harvard  Library  bears  the  inscription  “Mr  Henderson  from  T.  Davies.” 
Henderson’s  appearance  as  Chamont  followed  his  appearance  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach; 
his  interest  was  in  the  older  more  robust  playwrights  rather  than  in  the  pathetic  plays 
of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century.  For  his  Pierre,  see  p.  206  n.  40  below. 

13  Letter  from  Bath,  Feb.  2,  1775  ( Private  Correspondence  of  David  Garrick,,  ed.  Boaden, 
II,  45). 

11  Garrick  played  Chamont  in  the  red  coat  of  the  English  Guards  ( Dramatic  Censor, 
1770,  II,  46;  and  O’Keefe’s  Memoirs  [xi,  no],  quoted  by  E.  B.  Watson,  Sheridan  to  Rob¬ 
ertson  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  1926],  p.  261).  Quin  also  wore  a  red  coat  ( Dramatic  Censor, 
II,  58);  cf.  the  plate  of  Holman  in  Chamont,  facing  p.  36. 

15  R.  B.  Peake,  Memoirs  of  the  Colman  Family  (London,  1841),  II,  9. 

16  John  Ireland,  Letters  and  Poems  of  the  Late  Mr.  John  Henderson  (London,  1786), 
p.  253. 
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But  there  are  other  reasons  which  should  have  rendered  Cha- 
mont  uncongenial  to  Henderson.  In  addition  to  being  awkward, 
he  could  not  rely  on  facial  expression  in  his  portrayal  of  character. 
“His  eye,  though  well  placed  for  expression,  wanted  colour,  as  his 
face,  though  rather  handsome,  was  too  fleshy  to  show  all  the  mus¬ 
cular  action,  in  which  expression  resides.”17  Henderson’s  strength 
as  an  actor  was  intellectual  rather  than  passionate.  “His  under¬ 
standing  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  feelings  could  be  instan¬ 
taneously  excited”;  but  his  power  “was  analytic.  He  was  not  con¬ 
tented  with  the  mere  light  of  common  meaning — he  showed  it  you 
through  a  prism,  and  refracted  all  the  delicate  and  mingling  hues, 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  ray  of  human  character. 
Besides  ...  he  had  a  voice  so  flexible,  that  its  tones  conveyed  all 
that  his  meaning  would  insinuate.”18  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
genius  of  Garrick,  it  must  be  said  that  Chamont  does  not  give 
an  actor  much  scope  for  intellectual  exercise.  Chamont  is  a  piece  of 
virtuosity,  but  a  core  of  essential  personality  beyond  that  of  bully 
has  not  been  found  in  it  by  even  the  most  indulgent  literary  critic. 
The  rapid  and  violent  transitions  of  emotion,  the  wonderful  play 
of  facial  expression  and  flashing  eyes,  the  matchless  grace  of  Gar¬ 
rick  were  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  Henderson’s  solid,  sober,  and 
level  impersonation.  As  Ireland  has  it: 

His  voice  wanted  the  melifluous  silver  sound  which  charms  the  ear, 
and  was  deficient  in  that  dignified  strength  which  commands  respect. 
It  was  not  suited  to  the  softness  of  love,  where  the  very  sound  produces 
sympathy,  nor  to  the  wild  rage  of  tyranny,  which  awes  the  multitude. 
.  .  .  Where  a  sensible  recitation  was  the  leading  feature  of  a  character, 
he  had  no  superior.19 

But  if  Henderson  was  so  handicapped  by  his  personal  peculiarities, 
why  then  did  he  attempt  the  character  of  Chamont  at  all?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  by  glancing  at  the  affairs  of  the  rival  house 
of  Drury  Lane,  where,  within  a  fortnight,  Mrs.  Siddons’s  great  suc¬ 
cess  as  Belvidera  in  Venice  Preserv’d  was  followed  by  the  fiasco 
of  her  competitor  in  Orphan.  It  was  this  fiasco  which 
prompted  Covent  Garden  to  revive  The  Orphan,  and  Henderson 
to  play  Chamont. 

In  1782  Mrs.  Siddons  had  made  her  second  London  debut  at 
Drury  Lane.  On  December  14, 1782,  she  took  her  benefit  in  the  char- 

17  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  43. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  43-44. 

1B  Letters  and  Poems  of  Henderson,  pp.  264-265. 
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acter  of  Belvidera  and  thereby  encroached  on  the  preserves  of  an 
established  favorite  of  the  town,  Mrs.  Crawford  of  Covent  Garden. 
London  was  captivated  by  her  performance,  and  though  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  adherents  rallied  round  her  staunchly,  Mrs.  Siddons’s  Bel¬ 
videra  became  one  of  the  passions  of  London  playgoers.  Imme¬ 
diately  thereafter,  on  December  26,  1782 — perhaps  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  new  enthusiasm  for  Otway — The  Orphan  was  revived  at 
Drury  Lane,  where  it  had  not  been  played  for  over  six  years. 
Brereton,  fresh  from  a  great  triumph  as  the  Jaffier  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s 
benefit  night,  was  the  Castalio;  young  Bannister,  destined  to  win 
fame  as  an  actor  in  comic  parts  of  “pure  hilarity  and  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  nature,”  was  the  Chamont;  and  Farren,  the  obscure  father  of 
an  actor  who  was  to  become  the  most  perfect  representative  of  the 
highbred  gentleman  and  the  ancient  fop  on  the  English  stage,  was 
Polydore.  The  Monimia  was  Mrs.  Wilmot,  who  was  appearing  for 
the  first  time  on  the  London  stage.  Since  Monimia  and  Belvidera 
are  companion  parts,  it  was  scarcely  prudent  of  Mrs.  Wilmot  to 
incur  an  inevitably  unfavorable  comparison  with  Mrs.  Siddons  by 
appearing  in  The  Orphan  so  soon  after  the  triumph  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d.  But  then  Mrs.  Siddons  was  new  in  London,  and  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  Mrs.  Wilmot  should  fail  to  gauge  her  own  power 
by  comparison.  It  was  doubly  foolish  of  her  to  choose  a  part 
for  her  debut  which  Mrs.  Siddons  had  declined  to  act;  but  other 
actresses  were  wiser  thereafter.  To  be  sure,  the  character  of  Moni¬ 
mia  was  as  unsuitable  to  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  play  was  distasteful 
to  some  of  the  more  genteel  of  London  audiences.  The  excellent 
Mrs.  Siddons,  young  and  highly  respected  mere  de  famille,  had 
nothing  of  the  grande  amoureuse  in  her  disposition.  Leigh  Hunt 
once  said  that 

if  Mrs.  Siddons  has  not  every  single  requisite  to  a  perfect  tragedian,  it 
is  the  amatory  pathetic.  .  .  .  She  can  overpower,  astonish,  afflict,  but 
she  cannot  win:  her  majestic  presence  and  commanding  features  seem 
to  disregard  love,  as  a  trifle  to  which  they  cannot  descend.20 

Both  in  manner  and  appearance  Mrs.  Siddons  was  commanding, 
and  Boaden  recalls  “the  melancholy  tenderness  of  her  voice,”  only 
to  add  his  father’s  comment,  that  it  “must  be  powerful  indeed,  for 
I  should  have  considered  her  form  too  dignified  to  allow  of  the 
sympathy  which  she  excites.  Cibber,  Sir,  seemed  to  need  and  dis- 

20  Critical  Essays  on  the  Performers  of  the  London  Theatre,  ed.  William  Archer  and 
R.  W.  Lowe  (London,  1894),  p.  14. 
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pose  of  your  tears  from  the  delicacy  of  her  frame.”21  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  not  at  ease  in  either  Juliet  or  Monimia,  which  she  played  only 
once  in  Bath;  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  she  did  not  contest 
Mrs.  Cibber’s  triumph  in  those  characters.  But  Mrs.  Siddons’s 
failure  to  appear  as  Monimia  and  Mrs.  Wilmot’s  ill-advised  per¬ 
formance  prevented  other  actresses  at  Drury  Lane  from  attempting 
the  part.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Siddons’s  refusal  to  appear  in  The  Orphan 
dealt  the  play  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  On  December 
27,  1782,  the  Morning  Post  published  a  review  of  the  previous  night’s 
performance  which  was  a  sort  of  coup  de  grace : 

The  audience  seemed  inclinable  (we  make  allowance  for  the  Christmas 
hollidays)  to  laugh  at  the  Tragedy  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  powers  of  Mr.  Brereton,  who  often  arrested  their 
feelings,  The  Orphan  last  night  would  have  afforded  a  considerable  share 
of  mirth  to  a  very  numerous  auditory. 

This  is  the  second  Drury  Lane  performance  of  The  Orphan  at 
which  an  audience  is  said  to  have  had  a  disposition  to  laugh.  Five 
years  elapsed  before  they  were  given  another  chance  at  that  theater; 
and  then  on  February  7,  1787,  John  Kemble,  stimulated  perhaps  by 
the  current  success  of  The  Orphan  at  Covent  Garden,  brought  out 
the  play  once  more  in  order  to  introduce  another  debutante  to  a 
London  audience.  The  cast  comprised  Kemble  himself  as  Castalio, 
young  Bannister  as  Chamont,  Barrymore  as  Polydore,  and  the 
debutante  Miss  Pollard  as  Monimia.  The  cast  scarcely  augured 
success  for  the  performance.  Kemble  was  too  much  the  antique 
Roman  for  Castalio,  and  Barrymore  specialized  in  villains,  which 
speaks  ill  for  Polydore.  The  European  Magazine,  for  February, 
1787,  printed  a  notice  of  the  performance  but  refrained  from  com¬ 
ment  on  all  the  performers  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Pollard,  to 
whom  it  was  scarcely  kind:  “Of  a  first  performance  it  would  be 
uncandid  to  form  a  decisive  opinion.  The  lady  has  many  requisites 
for  the  stage;  but  the  opinion  which  seemed  to  be  generally  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  performance  was  barely  favourable.”  This  is  the  last 
eighteenth-century  performance  of  The  Orphan  at  Drury  Lane: 
audiences,  it  seems,  would  not  be  content  with  a  substitute  for 
Mrs.  Siddons.22 

The  effect  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  triumph  in  Belvidera  and  her  in¬ 
ability  to  play  Monimia  was  to  split  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  between  the  rival  houses.  From  1782  Drury  Lane  had  a  clear 

21  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons  (Philadelphia,  1827),  p.  40. 

22  For  acting  text,  see  pp.  273  ff. 
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monopoly  on  Venice  Preserv’d,  while  Covent  Garden  kept  The 
Orphan.  The  Drury  Lane  revivals  of  The  Orphan,  however,  point 
to  the  continued  popularity  of  the  play  at  Covent  Garden ;  and  that 
popularity,  in  turn,  points,  not  to  the  taste  and  interest  of  London 
audiences,  but  to  the  glory  of  the  Kembles  of  Drury  Lane  in  Venice 
Preserv’d.  For  all  the  Covent  Garden  popularity  of  The  Orphan, 
Mrs.  Siddons’s  disinclination  for  it  dealt  the  play  its  death  blow: 
the  increasing  distastefulness  of  the  central  situation  and  the  snub 
of  a  great  actress  were  to  prove  more  than  the  play  could  weather. 

VII 

COVENT  GARDEN,  1785-1803 

For  the  years  following  Mrs.  Siddons’s  debut  as  Belvidera,  the 
stage  history  of  The  Orphan  is  soon  told.  The  play  maintained 
itself  on  the  Covent  Garden  stage  until  1799,  but  the  actors  who 
sustained  it  best  were  frequently  those  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
provincial  theaters.  In  London,  the  play  was  coming  to  have  an 
old-fashioned  air,  which  no  actor  can  surmount,  and  its  audiences 
were  being  remarked  on  as  none  of  the  most  polite. 

On  February  4,  1785,  The  Orphan  was  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  “in  order  to  introduce  Mr.  Pope  in  Castalio,  and  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  in  Chamont.”1  The  cast  was  a  new  one,  with  Farren  as  Poly- 
dore  and  Miss  Younge  as  Monimia.  In  the  following  season  Miss 
Younge  was  replaced  by  Miss  Brunton ;  with  very  few  other  changes, 
this  cast  kept  the  play  on  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  for  the 
next  fourteen  years;  and  when  Holman  and  Miss  Brunton  left 
England,  they  took  the  Covent  Garden  tradition  with  them  and 
maintained  it  in  some  favor  in  the  United  States. 

Alexander  Pope  was,  according  to  Boaden,  “invariably  .  .  . 
thought  a  handsome  man,”2  his  person  being  “showy  and  well 
formed,”3  his  manner  “noble,”  and  his  carriage  “dignified  and 
superior.”4  His  countenance  was  “rather  agreeable,”  but  the  fea¬ 
tures  were  “not  sufficiently  flexible  for  the  purposes  of  an  actor.”5 
Although  it  was  generally  agreed  that  “he  had  more  pathos  about 
him  than  any  other  actor,”  yet  “his  countenance  never  augmented 
the  effect  of  his  pathos;  its  expression  was  either  feeble,  or  seem- 

1  European  Magazine,  Feb.,  1785. 

2  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  135. 

aGenest,  IX,  377,  quoting  from  the  Strictures  (1795). 

‘Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  141. 

6  European  Magazine,  Jan.,  1785. 
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ingly  differed  from  the  characteristic  of  the  emotion.”6  Leigh  Hunt 
declared  that  he  had 

not  one  requisite  to  an  actor  but  a  good  voice,  and  this  he  uses  so  un¬ 
mercifully  on  all  occasions  that  its  value  is  lost,  and  he  contrives  to 
turn  it  into  a  defect.  His  face  is  as  hard,  as  immoveable,  and  as  void 
of  meaning  as  an  oak  wainscoat;  his  eyes,  which  should  endeavour  to 
throw  some  meaning  into  his  vociferous  declamation,  he  generally  con¬ 
trives  to  keep  almost  shut.  .  .  .7 

His  expressions  of  distress  and  the  variations  of  his  emotions  were 
too  similar,  and  at  his  debut  a  critic  prophesied  that  “his  success 
and  fame  [would]  too  much  depend  on  the  use  of  his  voice  .  .  . 
and  the  effect  of  his  elocution.”8  Pope’s  success  in  The  Orphan 
depended  almost  entirely  on  his  voice.  Yet  his  Castalio  was  con¬ 
sidered  good,9  and  in  October,  1797,  twelve  years  after  his  debut, 
the  Monthly  Mirror  declared  that  it  was  “calculated  to  encrease 
his  fame.”  He  appeared  in  the  role  at  Covent  Garden  for  two 
seasons  thereafter,  and  in  January,  1802,  went  over  to  Drury  Lane. 

Holman,  in  tragedy,  “never  got  beyond  Chamont;  a  hot,  high, 
honourable  soldier.”10  There  was  a  rapport  between  the  actor 
and  the  part:  as  a  dramatic  critic  in  the  European  Magazine  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1785)  noted  at  the  outset,  “the  general  spirit  of  Chamont 
seemed  to  accord  with  that  of  Holman.”  On  his  first  appearance, 
there  were  great  hopes  for  him: 

His  person  was  genteel  and  his  manners  extremely  prepossessing.  His 
face  originally  was  not  only  handsome,  but  expressive;  and  he  had  a 
manly  sonorous  voice,  which,  though  it  had  more  strength  than  sweet¬ 
ness,  yet  discovered  no  signs  of  being  rebellious  to  the  ear;  and  as  the 
actor  had  the  character  of  being  a  man  of  study,  of  judgment  and  good 
taste,  as  he  showed  high  spirit  and  great  ardour  to  excel,  there  were 
very  sanguine  hopes  that  he  would  leave  a  name  in  the  art.  .  .  d1 

Holman  did  not  live  up  to  his  early  promise.  As  the  Monthly  Mir¬ 
ror  (May,  1809)  put  it  twenty-four  years  later: 

Though  his  action  and  manner  are  uncommonly  elegant,  his  face  and 
figure  are  certainly  not  now  in  his  favour;  and  his  voice,  though  ad¬ 
mirable  in  volume  and  extent,  is  deficient  in  pathetic  feeling;  indeed 

9  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  135. 

7  Dramatic  Essays,  ed.  Archer  and  Lowe,  p.  16. 

8  European  Magazine,  Jan.,  1785. 

8  See  The  Green-Room  Mirror  (London,  1786),  p.  23. 

10  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  262. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  123. 
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the  want  of  pathetic  expression  is  his  greatest  defect.  In  elegant  declama¬ 
tion  he  is  very  superior,  but  it  is  in  the  delineation  of  the  stronger 
passions  that  his  genius  shines  forth  with  the  most  astonishing  power. 

Although  Pope  and  Holman  were  both  well  qualified  for  their 
roles  in  Otway’s  plays,  the  European  Magazine  (February,  1785)  was 
of  the  opinion  that  “in  tender  passages,  whatever  their  friends  may 
say,  they  are  both  defective.  They  utter  soft  sounds,  but  they  are 
modulated  by  the  ear,  not  produced  by  the  heart.”  The  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  actors  had  deeper  roots  than  the  critic  knew,  for 
in  the  performance  of  Pope  and  Holman  the  stage  tradition  of 
The  Orphan  had  crystallized  into  a  stereotyped  convention  from 
which  the  indwelling  spirit  had  fled,  and  the  play  was  becoming 
at  best  a  training  piece  for  debutantes. 

Miss  Younge,  who  became  Mrs.  Pope  in  the  summer  of  1785, 
had  played  Monimia  in  1772  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1783  she  played 
it  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  first  time.  She  was  “the  most  general 
actress  of  her  time.”12  In  1775  Hawkins  found  that  she  was  “hap¬ 
pily  suited  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy ;  being  perfectly  well  made,  and 
much  indebted  to  nature  for  a  pliancy  of  features,  which  mark  the 
passions  she  would  present  with  great  expression.”13  Miss  Younge 
was  described  as  “enthusiastic,”  with  a  tremulous  voice;  “the  fea¬ 
tures  wanted  prominence  and  relief,  and  the  eye  had  little  colour. 
Yet  sensibility  impressed  her  countenance,  and  lifted  plainness 
into  consequence  and  interest.”  She  “had  acquired  the  temperance 
in  action  which  Shakespeare  recommends,  and  in  every  motion  was 
correct  and  refined,  delicate  and  persuasive.”14  Her  adherents 
pushed  her  into  a  position  of  rivalry  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  in 
January,  1784,  the  European  Magazine  boasted  that  “the  last  time 
she  was  in  Ireland,  about  three  years  ago,  she,  however  it  may 
astonish  the  Siddonian  party,  brought  more  money  to  the  theatres 
of  Dublin  and  Corke,  during  the  season,  than  Mrs.  Siddons  her¬ 
self.”  She  was  not  engaged  for  the  winter  season  of  1785-1786,  after 
her  marriage,  since  the  manager  saw  that  Pope  and  Holman  were 
sufficient  checks  upon  each  other.  In  order  to  keep  down  any  very 
formidable  pretensions  from  the  established  heroine,  he  therefore 
turned  after  some  “young  and  beautiful  promise  in  the  art,  which 
might  strengthen  Holman  in  the  heroes  of  tragedy,”  and  engaged 
Miss  Brunton.15 

12  Ibid.,  p.  163. 

13  Miscellanies,  p.  25. 

14  Boaden,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  147. 

13  Boaden,  Kemble,  pp.  163-164. 
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Miss  Brunton  (who  became  successively  Mrs.  Merry,  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren,  and  Mrs.  Wignell),  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Monimia  in 
1785.  According  to  a  writer  in  the  Thespian  Mirror: 

Her  person  and  countenance  are  by  no  means  formed  for  Tragedy;  she 
is  short,  and  her  features  are  neither  delicate  nor  expressive,  but  her 
voice,  is  sonorous,  flexible,  and  sweetly  melodious;  her  deportment  is 
graceful,  and  her  action  judicious  and  picturesque.16 

Genest  adds  that  “her  enunciation  was  animated.  She  caught  the 
fire  of  her  author,  and  was  guided  by  a  feeling  heart.”17  Boaden 
says  that  she  had  a  “voice  of  much  sweetness,  and  eyes  of  great 
expression.”18  She  was  much  followed  during  her  first  season  at 
Covent  Garden,  but  her  attraction  waned.  In  1797  she  had  an 
offer  from  Wignell,  the  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  theater;  and 
like  several  other  of  the  Covent  Garden  players — notably  Fennell 
and  Cooper — she  left  England  to  become  one  of  the  “founders  of 
the  American  Stage.”  In  America,  Monimia  was  her  great  character. 

Miss  Brunton,  on  her  marriage  to  Robert  Merry,  was  succeeded 
by  Mrs.  Esten,  who  came  to  Covent  Garden  from  Edinburgh  for 
the  season  of  1790-1791.  Mrs.  Esten  was  a  very  pretty  woman  and 
a  good  actress;  she  had  produced  a  sensation  in  Edinburgh  with 
such  characters  as  Monimia,  Ophelia,  and  Belvidera.19  “In  her  fig¬ 
ure  she  was  delicate,  not  tall,  but  graceful,  and  aware  of  the  in¬ 
terest  attached  to  the  languor  of  sensibility.”20  Boaden  speaks  of 
“the  eloquence  of  her  eye”  and  adds  that  “from  the  quality  of  her 
voice,  her  tragedy  coloured  a  little  after  Mrs.  Siddons.”21  But  on 
the  whole,  Mrs.  Esten’s  fame  is  of  a  rather  different  sort  than  is 
achieved  through  pre-eminence  in  The  Orphan. 

A  rather  special  interest  attaches  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  formerly  Miss 
Campion,  who  in  1798  became  the  second  Mrs.  Pope.  She  came 
to  Covent  Garden  from  the  Irish  stage,  where  good  Monimias  were 
frequently  trained,  and  she  had  been  coached,  too,  by  Tate  Wilkin¬ 
son  at  York.  She  had  an  especial  penchant  for  Monimia:  she  be¬ 
gan  her  theatrical  career  by  learning  the  part  at  the  house  of  a 
relative,  and  she  made  her  debut  in  the  role  in  Dublin  on  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1790.22  On  October  13,  1797,  she  made  her  Covent  Garden 

16  p.  20. 

17  VII,  75. 

18  Kemble,  p.  1 66. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  273;  Tate  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  III,  154. 

20  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  272. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  273. 

22  Monthly  Mirror,  Feb.,  1798,  p.  68;  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  373. 
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debut,  once  more  in  the  character  of  Monimia,  which  she  per¬ 
formed  four  times  that  season.  Of  this  first  London  appearance  the 
European  Magazine  (October,  1797)  says: 

The  stage  has  long  been  in  possession  of  an  actress  capable  of  expressing 
disdainful  majesty,  contemptuous  resentment,  violent  rage,  or  inflexible 
haughtiness;  but  since  the  time  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  it  has  wanted  one  who 
could  impress  on  the  audience  the  character  of  gentleness,  diffidence,  or 
ardess  innocence.  In  this  light,  Mrs.  Spencer  promises  to  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Her  person,  voice,  gesture,  and  conception  of  the  character, 
were  such  as  to  afford  the  public  great  expectations.  She  was  received 
with  great  applause. 

The  second  Mrs.  Pope  was  perhaps  more  at  home  in  Otway  parts 
than  Miss  Younge  and  Miss  Brunton  had  been. 

The  Popes  appeared  together  in  The  Orphan  for  the  last  time 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1799,  when  the  play  was  dropped  from  the 
stock  repertory.  In  January,  1802,  they  went  over  to  Drury  Lane, 
and  so  strengthened  that  company  in  actors  of  pathetic  parts  that 
on  April  19,  1802,  The  Orphan  was  revived  with  Pope  as  Castalio, 
Mrs.  Pope  as  Monimia,  Charles  Kemble  as  Chamont,  and  Barry¬ 
more  as  Polydore.  Of  the  premiere  of  this  revival  The  Theatrical 
Repertory  gives  the  following  account: 

In  sweetness  and  variety  of  tone,  in  the  expression  of  love,  of  anguish, 
and  sorrow  particularly,  Mr.  Pope’s  voice  is  very  happy,  and  therefore  is 
uncommonly  successful  in  pourtraying  the  grief  of  the  fond  Castalio. 
The  tender  passages  were  given  with  truth  and  feeling,  and  the  violent 
passages  expressed  with  great  energy.  The  character  of  Monimia  was 
justly  conceived  and  derived  uncommon  interest  from  the  feeling  and 
gentleness  displayed  in  it  by  Mrs.  Pope;  nothing  could  be  better  exe¬ 
cuted  than  the  scene  in  which  she  is  spurned  by  Castalio.  Mr.  C.  Kemble 
received  great  approbation  in  Chamont.  He  evinced  a  degree  of  force 
and  fire  fully  equal  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  character.  It  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  considered  a  finished  performance,  as  there  was  much  inequality 
in  his  acting.  In  the  Scene,  particularly  where  he  interrogates  Monimia 
upon  the  subject  of  her  sorrow,  he  was  deficient  in  tenderness  in  his 
action.  Mr.  Packer  and  Mr.  Barrymore  sustained  the  characters  of 
Acasto  and  Polydore  very  respectably.23 

The  Monthly  Mirror  took  no  notice  of  the  revival;  but  the  play 
was  running  on  January  19,  1803,  when  the  European  Magazine 
carried  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  Barrymore  had  been  stricken  dur- 

23  The  Theatrical  Repertory,  containing  criticisms  on  the  Performances  which  were 
represented  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres  during  the  season  1801-1802 
(London,  1802),  p.  418. 
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mg  die  performance  and  that  his  part  had  been  read  through  the 
remaining  acts.  A  century  later,  the  London  Times  (April  19, 
1902)  reprinted  a  notice  diat  the  play  had  attracted  a  “numerous, 
aldiough  not  very  fashionable  audience,  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.” 
One  wonders  whether  diey  were  Covent  Garden  habitues,  come 
to  see  die  Popes,  old  fogies  who  remembered  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Cibber — or  merely  the  less  genteel  of  Drury  Lane.  In  September, 
1792,  a  versifier  in  die  Universal  Magazine,  clamoring  for  stage 
plays  which  do  not  “offend  die  politer  few,”  had  said  that  he  feared 

those  vulgar  souls,  who  perch'd  on  high 
Behold  improvement  with  a  jealous  eye.  .  .  . 

But,  he  added,  they  might  possibly  be  satisfied  if 

at  times,  or  even  once  a  week, 

A  Play  for  diem  might  be  allow'd  to  speak. 

The  Orphan  then,  or  some  such  vulgar  thing, 

Might  'prentice  girls  and  country  boobies  bring; 

Who  there  might  all  in  maudlin  concert  whine, 

And  wet  their  handkerchiefs  at  ev’ry  line. 

Certainly,  a  fashionable  audience  is  important  for  the  success  of 
any  play.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  writing  not  long  afterwards,  pointed  out 
that  “Dr.  Johnson  had  just  observed  of  Otway’s  ‘Orphan,- — ‘That 
it  had  pleased  for  near  a  century,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
dramatic  fashion,'  when  fashion  cast  it  aside.”  And  she  adds  that 
“there  appears  to  be  such  a  degree  of  good  taste,  and  even  good 
manners,  in  no  longer  giving  countenance  to  its  representation, 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped,  its  present  mode  of  treatment  will  never 
change.”;4  There  were  thereafter  only  two  revivals  of  The  Orphan 
on  the  London  stage. 


VIII 

MISS  O'NEILL.  1815 

On  December  2,  1815,  John  Kemble  revived  The  Orphan  at 
Covent  Garden,  with  Miss  O'Neill  as  Monimia,  Charles  Kemble 
as  Castalio.  Young  as  Chamont,  and  Conway  as  Polydore.  The 
revival  is  of  great  significance:  it  is  the  last  that  was  successful  in 
London,  and  it  evoked  comments  and  censures  in  the  light  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  play  and  trace 
the  steps  in  its  decline. 

S4  British  Theatre  (London,  ca,  1S08),  VoL  XII. 
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Miss  O’Neill’s  Monimia  came  a  year  or  more  after  her  Belvidera, 
and  it  was  to  afford  her  another  role  suited  to  her  peculiar  style 
of  acting,  not  from  any  popular  demand,  that  the  play  was  revived. 
In  Belvidera,  Miss  O’Neill  had  won  such  acclaim  that  her  admirers 
at  once  tried  to  push  her  into  a  rivalry  with  Mrs.  Siddons.  The 
comparison  was  extremely  injudicious,  for  Miss  O’Neill  was  “in¬ 
ferior  to  her  great  predecessor  in  majesty  of  figure  and  grandeur 
of  conception.”1  The  Old  Play-Goer,  who  “greatly  admired  what 
little  [he]  saw  of  her,”  remarked  that  although 

she  towered  far  above  any  actress  of  the  present  day,  she  scarcely  be¬ 
longed  to  our  school.  It  was  chaste,  simple,  beautiful  acting,  but  it 
did  not  amount  to  that  which  perfect  tragedy  requires;  it  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  and  affected,  but  it  did  not  appal,  astonish,  overwhelm,  and  reduce 
all  other  feelings  to  littleness  and  nothingness  in  its  presence.”2 

Long  afterwards  Archibald  Alison  pointed  out  one  essential  weak¬ 
ness  in  her  acting.  In  spite  of  her  “high  excellencies”  and  the  “mag¬ 
nificent  exterior  which  nature  had  given  her  for  their  exhibition,” 
Miss  O’Neill 

had  not  much  original  genius.  She  struck  out  nothing  new  in  her  char¬ 
acters.  .  .  .  She  worked  out  with  admirable  effect  the  idea  of  the  char¬ 
acter  presented  in  the  drawing  and  brought  her  wonderful  persuasive  and 
pathetic  powers  to  give  it  its  full  development.  .  .  .  She  did  not  orig¬ 
inate:  she  brought  out  the  poet’s  idea,  and  nothing  more.3 

Miss  O'Neill  was  essentially  an  actress  of  one  mode,  “the  pa¬ 
thetic.”  She  excelled  in  the  “representation  of  the  heart-rending 
passions,  which  have  been  conceived  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
dramatic  art.”4  Though  she  had  all  the  qualities  of  the  “amatory 
pathetic”  that  Mrs.  Siddons  lacked,  and  “more  continuously  repre¬ 
sented  the  extremity  of  woe,”5  “she  could  not  exceed  [either  Mrs. 
Siddons  or  Helen  Faucit]  in  the  vehemence  and  effect  of  their  oc¬ 
casional  bursts  of  uncontrollable  passion.”  Hence  Monimia  was  a 
far  better  character  for  her  than  Belvidera  even,  for  it  gave  “a 
loose  to  all  the  natural  softness  and  bent  of  her  disposition.”6  In 
a  striking  passage  in  the  Examiner  (December  10,  1815),  William 
Hazlitt  passed  from  censure  of  her  efforts  at  vehemence  in  Bel- 

1  Archibald  Alison,  “The  Drama,”  Dublin  Magazine,  Nov.,  1846,  p.  533. 

2  Robson,  The  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  183. 

8  Dublin  Magazine,  Nov.,  1846,  p.  534. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  533. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  534. 

*  Charles  Inigo  Jones,  Memoir  of  Miss  O’Neill  (London,  1816),  p.  82. 
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videra,  which  she  was  performing  on  alternate  nights,  to  praise  of 
her  Monimia, 

a  piece  of  acting  as  beautiful  as  it  is  affecting.  We  never  wish  to  see 
it  acted  otherwise  or  better.  She  is  the  Orphan  that  Otway  drew.  .  .  . 
Miss  O’Neill  did  not  once  overstep  the  limits  of  propriety,  and  was  in¬ 
teresting  in  every  part.  Her  conversation  with  the  page  was  delicately 
familiar  and  playful.  Her  death  was  judiciously  varied,  and  did  not 
affect  the  imagination  less,  because  it  gave  no  shock  to  the  senses.  Her 
greatest  effort,  however,  was  in  the  scene  with  Polydore,  where  she 
asks  him,  “Where  did  you  rest  last  night?”  and  where  she  falls  sense¬ 
less  on  the  floor  at  his  answer.  The  breathless  expectation,  the  solemn 
injunction,  the  terror  which  the  discovery  strikes  to  her  heart  as  if  she 
had  been  struck  with  lightning,  had  an  irresistible  effect.  Nothing 
could  be  pourtrayed  with  greater  truth  and  feeling. 

The  opinions  of  Charles  Inigo  Jones,  “of  the  Middle  Temple,”  and 
of  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor  (December,  1815),  bear  out  Hazlitt’s 
description. 

Miss  O’Neill’s  supporting  cast  is  of  little  significance  in  the  re¬ 
views  of  the  play.  “We  liked  Charles  Kemble’s  Castalio  not  much,” 
wrote  Hazlitt,  “and  Mr.  Conway’s  Polydore  not  at  all.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  gentleman  should  become  an  actor  unless  he  could 
‘take  a  cubit  from  his  stature.’  ”  The  two  brothers,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  were  dressed  alike  for  the  performance,7  probably  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  stock  objection  to  “Monimia’s  lack  of  perception.” 
Conway,  as  Polydore,  was,  according  to  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor, 
“as  usual,  too  boisterous.”  Young’s  performance  seems  to  have  been 
adequate.  Hazlitt  pronounced  his  Chamont  “quite  as  good  as  the 
character  deserves,”  and  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor  singled  out  one 
passage  for  commendation: 

In  the  interview  with  the  Chaplain,  when  he  questions  him  relative 
to  Monimia,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  when  informed  his 
sister  and  Castalio  were  in  the  grove  together,  his  manner  of  inquiring 
.  .  .  was  a  masterpiece  of  acting;  that  simple  little  syllable  “hah!”  as  he 
pronounced  it,  conveyed  more  meaning  than  volumes  could  have 
expressed. 

In  1822  Harry  S.  Van  Dyk  said  that  his 

Chamont  deserves  the  Critic’s  warm  applause: 

His  manly  ardour  in  a  sister’s  cause, — 

His  gen’rous  haste  to  sec  her  wrongs  redress’d, 

Were  felt  by  him,  and  stamp’d  this  part  his  best!8 

7  Theatrical  Inquisitor,  Dec.,  1815,  p.  476. 

*  Theatrical  Portraits  (London,  1822),  p.  26. 
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Great  pains  had  been  taken  in  preparation  for  this  revival,  and 
John  Kemble,  with  the  experience  of  two  earlier  revivals  of  The 
Orphan  behind  him,  tried  to  anticipate  popular  censure  by  a  dras¬ 
tic  revision  of  the  text.9  On  the  evening  of  the  premiere  the  theater 
was  indeed  “crowded  to  excess  long  before  the  curtain  rose,”  and 
one  of  the  audience  declared  that  the  performance  “fully  answered 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.”10  But  he  was  deceived.  Although 
Kemble  sacrificed  much  of  the  tragedy  in  the  name  of  propriety, 
critics  still  protested.  The  European  Magazine,  for  December,  1815, 
remarked  curtly  that 

Miss  O’Neill  never  displayed  her  talents  with  more  truth,  force,  and 
nature,  than  in  the  character  of  Monimia.  But  notwithstanding  the 
charms  of  her  acting,  uniting  with  that  of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  we  disapprove  the  morality  of  this  play,  and  forbear  further 
comment. 

The  Old  Play-Goer  recalled,  many  years  later,  that  the  last  two 
performances  in  which  he  saw  Miss  O’Neill  were  “the  two  most 
disagreeable  great  plays  we  have — the  Orphan  and  the  Fair  Peni¬ 
tent,  and  the  circumstance  is  unfavourable  to  her  memory.”11 
Charles  Inigo  Jones,  indulgent  though  he  was,  admitted  that  the 
play  “partakes  in  many  of  its  parts,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written,”  but  adds  that  “those  parts  .  .  .  are  very 
happily  supprest  in  the  representation,  by  the  more  correct  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  present  day,  and  the  play  as  now  exhibited  presents  all 
its  beauties  without  its  blemishes.”12  The  Theatrical  Inquisitor, 
however,  went  unerringly  to  the  mark: 

The  horrible  fact  of  Polydore’s  crime  forms  such  a  material  point  in 
the  representation,  that  the  mind,  to  participate  in  the  reality  of  the 
scene,  must  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  circumstance  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  passing  at  the  time  within  the  chamber  of  Monimia;  other¬ 
wise  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  would  be  destroyed.13 

Cutting  could  not  alter  the  central  situation,  but  it  could  remove 
everything  that  had  once  provided  the  rationale  for  that  situation. 
Charles  Inigo  Jones  might  plead  that  even  though  The  Orphan 
was  based  on  “a  crime  at  which  human  nature  revolts  with  horror; 
yet  so  much  is  felt  for  the  parties,  that  the  extent  and  nature  of 

9  For  the  text  of  this  revival,  see  “Acting  Versions,”  pp.  275  ff.  below. 

10  Theatrical  Inquisitor  (Dec.,  1815),  p.  474. 

11  Robson,  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  183. 

12  Memoir,  p.  73. 

18  Dec.,  1815,  p.  176. 
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the  guilt  is  forgot  in  the  pity  which  their  trying  and  unmerited 
situations  excite”;14  the  dramatic  critics  were  obdurate,  and  the 
Theatrical  Inquisitor  put  the  case  clearly: 

This  play  is  not  so  much  calculated  to  affect  the  morals  as  it  is  to  offend 
the  eye  of  delicacy.  On  the  score  of  morality,  according  to  the  rules 
of  dramatic  representation,  it  may  be  said  to  be  perfecdy  correct,  in  as 
much  as  the  guilty  are  punished,  the  incidents  leading  to  the  conclusion 
are  distressful,  and  we  feel  all  that  pity  and  terror,  wherewith  we  are 
impressed  when  we  see  virtue  sacrificed  to  nefarious  views.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless,  no  alteration  whatsoever  can  render  it  free  from  offensive  im¬ 
putation;  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  building  that  we  condemn; 
the  beauteous  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  raised  upon  the 
basis  of  gross  sensuality.15 

Miss  O’Neill’s  performance  was  the  swan  song  of  The  Orphan. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  the  audience  must  see  the  play  had 
been  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  process  of  reinterpreting  the  text 
had  come  to  an  end.  A  play  created  originally  for  three  actors  and 
one  actress  had  become  a  vehicle  for  the  actress  alone;  the  process 
could  be  carried  no  further.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  statement 
of  that  admirer  of  Miss  O’Neill  who  remarked  that  “while  the 
dramas  of  Otway,  Rowe  and  Sheil  are  entitled  to  active  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  they  must  stoop  to  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  their  lovely 
supporter.”16 


IX 

THE  PHOENIX  REVIVAL,  1925 

The  Orphan  was  last  revived  in  London  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Phoenix  Society  in  April,  1925.  A  note  of  levity  pervaded  the 
whole  performance,  and  a  critic  in  the  Referee  for  May  1,  1925, 
inadvertently  struck  the  keynote  when  he  remarked  that  “the  ‘sex¬ 
ual’  tragic  episode  which  forms  the  central  point  of  ‘The  Orphan’ 
.  .  .  would  be  treated,  of  course,  by  some  of  our  present  day  play¬ 
wrights  quite  in  the  ‘comic’  vein  as  being  what  they  call  ‘a  slice 
of  Modern  Society  Life.’  ”  To  the  very  end,  producers,  actors,  and 
audiences  tried  to  square  Otway’s  plays  with  conventions  of  their 
own. 

14  Memoir,  p.  73. 

16  Dec.,  1815,  p.  475. 

16  Theatrical  Inquisitor  (July,  1819),  p.  26;  cf.  the  Theatrical  Times,  Nov.  28,  1846, 
and  Aug.  28,  1847,  quoted  on  pp.  237  f.  below,  where  a  preference  is  expressed  for  The 
Orphan. 
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The  cast  of  the  Phoenix  revival  comprised  Mr.  John  Gielgud 
as  Castalio,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hewitt  as  Polydore,  Mr.  Douglas  Bur- 
bidge  as  Chamont,  Mr.  Melville  Cooper  as  Acasto,  Miss  Ray  Lit¬ 
vin  as  Monimia,  Miss  Hazel  Jones  as  Serina,  and  Miss  Eileen  Belden 
as  Florella.1  Mr.  Gielgud’s  impersonation  of  Castalio,  once  he  had 
warmed  to  his  work,  was  said  to  have  been  “strong  and  resonant.” 
Mr.  Hewitt’s  Polydore  was  pronounced  to  be  “strikingly  ‘in  the 
picture.’  ”  As  impersonator  of  the  “chief  villain”  of  the  play,  Mr. 
Hewitt,  the  reviewers  said,  was  the  only  actor  who  played  with 
“incisive  earnestness,”  and  “got  any  real  gusto”  out  of  his  part.  The 
Chamont  of  Mr.  Burbidge  was  marked  by  “just  a  hint  of  the  con¬ 
scious  note  of  comedy” — Mr.  Burbidge  was  playing  Captain  Abso¬ 
lute  at  the  Lyric  in  Hammersmith  at  the  time.  And  the  Acasto  of 
Mr.  Cooper  “gave  one  the  impression  that ...  he  did  not  greatly  care 
if  his  lines  were  taken  rather  less  seriously  than  the  author  in¬ 
tended.”  The  Monimia  of  Miss  Litvin  was  scarcely  satisfactory — 
neither  fine  nor  impassioned.  The  Referee  declared  that  her  per¬ 
formance  “could  only  be  called  promising.”  As  one  critic  pointed 
out,  “very  few  modern  actors  feel  really  at  home  in  this  class  of 
work.”  How  very  little  at  home  in  The  Orphan  this  cast  felt  may 
perhaps  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Gielgud’s  account  of  it  fourteen  years 
later.  “I  had,”  he  says,  “a  very  good  declamatory  part,  and  there 
was  a  curious  plot,  in  which  the  heroine,  Monimia,  came  in  mad 
like  Ophelia  and  everybody  died  in  the  last  act.  I  remember  nothing 
else  about  the  play,  except  that  Melville  Cooper  (who  afterwards 
made  such  a  success  as  Trotter  in  Journeys  End )  played  somebody’s 
old  father  and  had  a  line  beginning  very  dramatically  ‘Ruin  like 
a  vulture’  which  he  delivered  at  the  dress  rehearsal  ‘Run  like  a 
vulture’  and  paralysed  us  all  with  laughter.”2 

The  note  of  levity  which  is  discernible  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  actors  is  more  obvious  on  the  part  of  the  audience  and  of  the 
critics  who  reviewed  the  performance.  “Modern  audiences  find  it 
difficult  to  take  such  stuff  seriously,  and  there  were  moments  when 
many  desired  to  laugh,  and  some  did  so.”  Newspaper  accounts  of 
the  revival  show  to  what  extent  Otway  was  misunderstood.  One 
reviewer  dubbed  The  Orphan  “a  striking  example  of  what  one 
might  well  describe  as  ‘Pearly  Fugitive  Plays  of  the  Past/”  and 
referred  to  “poor  jilted,  starving  Otway,  with  all  his  splodges  of 

1  The  details  of  the  Phoenix  performances  are  drawn  from  accounts  in  the  Referee 
(May  1,  1925),  the  London  Observer  (May  i,  1925).  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(May  28,  1925).  Clippings  in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection. 

2  Early  Stages  (New  York,  1939),  p.  93. 
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turgid  bombast”  as  “really  one  of  the  best  masters  of  what  might 
be  called  seventeenth  century  ‘sob  stuff.’  ”  Another  (in  the  London 
Observer  for  May  1,  1925)  wilfully  misconstrued  the  plot: 

“The  Orphan  or  the  Unhappy  Marriage” — extraordinarily  unhappy, 
since  the  bride  is  ravished  on  her  wedding  night  by  her  husband’s 
brother.  The  pair  (the  wife  and  repentant  lover)  then  decide  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  earthly  joys  and  set  out  “to  find  some  place  where  adders 
nest  in  winter”  in  which  to  end  their  days,  and  are  only  frustrated  in 
their  pilgrimage,  by  the  usual  sequence  of  events  that  conclude  Eliza¬ 
bethan  tragedy — some  of  the  characters  drinking  poison,  others  stick¬ 
ing  daggers  into  one  another,  and  the  few  that  remain  over  after  these 
exercises  sticking  daggers  into  themselves. 

A  third  critic  tried  to  show  Otway’s  similarity  to  Shakespeare, 
Racine,  and  the  Greeks,  and  wound  up  by  saying: 

England  has  no  more  exquisitely  tender  dramatic  poet  than  Otway,  yet 
his  is  always  an  agonized  tenderness,  never  lit  by  a  gleam  of  Christian 
hope,  nor  often  stiffened  by  Stoical  philosophy.  In  the  headlong  plunge 
of  his  characters  into  the  abyss  of  “fate”  he  is  Greek,  but  he  lacks, 
almost  wholly,  the  stately  repose  of  the  Greeks,  their  serenity,  their 
power  of  occasional  withdrawal  into  a  world  of  lyrical  sweetness  and 
of  abstract  beauty. 

After  this  performance  of  the  play,  so  patently  misunderstood  and 
mishandled,  “it  must  regretfully  be  acknowledged,”  as  Mr.  Monta¬ 
gue  Summers  has  said,  “that  to-day  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging  The  Orphan  upon  the  stage”;3  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  in  the  near  future. 

8  Montague  Summers,  ed.,  Wor\s  of  Otway,  III,  160. 
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The  Stage  History  of 
Venice  Preserv’d 


T"  YEN1CE  PRESERV’D  is  far  better  as  an  acting  play  than 
t  /  The  Orphan,  notable  for  Racine-like  conflicts  of  sensibilities, 
V  a  drawing-room  atmosphere  and  lack  of  action  on  the  stage. 
Venice  Preserv’d  is  “the  soul  of  lively  action.”  The  “business”  is 
essential  to  the  unfolding  of  the  plot;  the  emotional  structure  of 
the  scenes  is  made  concrete  by  the  “fatal  dagger.”  Both  in  plot  and 
characters,  Venice  Preserv’d  is  a  play  for  the  well-rounded  stock 
company.  There  is  a  variety  of  minor  parts,  and  at  least  one  good 
scene  for  each — Priuli  storming  at  Jaffier,  melting  at  Belvidera; 
Bedamar  settling  the  quarrel  between  Eliot  and  Renault;  Renault 
haranguing  the  conspirators  and  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
Jaffier;  the  conspirators  menacing  Pierre  with  drawn  swords.  Even 
at  the  outset,  however,  Venice  Preserv’d  was  a  play  for  the  great 
actress  rather  than  for  the  great  actor.  Belvidera  dominates  the 
crucial  action  as  Pierre  cannot — her  role  is  the  longest  and  most 
arduous  in  the  old  repertory  of  stock  plays — whereas  Jaffier,  who 
is  so  much  under  the  influence  of  each,  can  very  easily  topple  from 
his  precarious  perch  as  hero  of  the  action.  The  two  heroes  are 
drawn  in  marked  contrast  to  each  other,  but  the  plot  develops  in 
situations  which  derive  their  verisimilitude  from  heroic  conven¬ 
tions  of  love  and  friendship — Belvidera’s  being  given  to  the  con¬ 
spirators  as  pledge  of  Jaffier’s  faith;  Pierre’s  striking  the  traitor 
Jaffier  across  the  face;  Jaffier’s  attempt  to  stab  Belvidera  as  expiation 
for  the  betrayal  of  his  friend,  and  his  stabbing  Pierre  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  to  save  him  from  a  felon’s  death.  These  conventions  are  bind¬ 
ing  only  on  the  actions  of  the  two  heroes.  The  heroine  becomes 
a  victim  to  them,  but  she  is  otherwise  untouched.  Hence,  after  the 
heyday  of  heroic  conventions,  Belvidera  was  still  felt  to  be  true  to 
nature  and  appealing,  while  Jaffier  and  Pierre,  both  exponents  of 
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heroic  convention,  were  for  a  time  reinterpreted  in  the  light  of 
whatever  new  ideas  playgoers  wished  to  read  into  the  play  and 
were  then  pushed  into  the  background,  one  as  a  whining  weakling, 
the  other  as  a  super-subtle  villain. 

But  lest  the  sentimental  appeal  of  the  play  become  too  strong, 
the  feminine  influence  of  Belvidera  is  well  counterbalanced  by  the 
political  interest  which  attaches  to  the  conspiracy.  This  provides  a 
background  of  robust  and  exciting  action,  and  it  is  so  contrived  that 
it  takes  on  a  renewed  interest  in  times  of  political  unrest.  The 
Jacobite  Plots  from  1696  to  1760  and  Walpole’s  administration  from 
1721  to  1742  brought  Venice  Preserv’d  very  close  to  everyday  affairs. 
If  Jacobite  sympathizers  sometimes  found  conspiracy  glorious  when 
its  end  was  the  re-establishment  of  a  rightful  monarch  on  his 
throne,  Walpole’s  admirers  and  all  who  were  anxious  to  keep  the 
status  quo  of  1688  might  turn  instead  to  the  senate,  and,  like 
Addison  and  Dick  Minim,  blame  Otway  for  making  his  hero  a 
conspirator.  During  the  Revolutionary  agitations  of  the  late  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  which  culminated  in  the  Jacobin  fright  of  1795,  the 
Parliamentary  decree  that  curtailed  free  speech  and  suspended  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  gave  point  to  Pierre’s  speeches  on  liberty.  And 
again,  in  the  Hungry  Forties,  as  the  Chartist  movement  reached  its 
peak,  Pierre  once  more  spoke  for  those  who  wished  to 

rouse  up  at  the  great  Call  of  nature 
And  check  the  growth  of  these  Domestic  spoilers, 

That  make  us  slaves  and  tell  us  ’tis  our  Charter. 

(I,  151-164) 

The  chameleon-like  quality  of  the  fable  of  Venice  Preserv’d 
baffles  a  reader  who  seeks  to  find  established  in  the  play  itself  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  action  is  to  be  regarded.  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  the  point  of  view  which  the 
audience  brings  to  the  performance ;  it  has  no  reality  apart  from  the 
tastes  of  the  audience,  or  from  the  actors  who  body  forth  its  prin¬ 
cipal  characters.  In  times  of  settled  political  domesticity,  the  plot 
may  indeed  seem  a  little  “theatric”:  it  thrives  best  at  those  times 
when  bold  men  play  for  high  stakes  and  from  the  nettle  danger 
try  to  pluck  the  flower  safety. 


MR.  BENSLEY  AS  PIERRE  IN  I  776 
Who’s  he  disputes  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate.”  (Act  IV) 
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BETTERTON’S  COMPANY,  1682-1707 

Venice  Preserv’d  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Dorset 
Garden  on  February  9,  1681/2;  on  the  Poet’s  Night,  February  11, 
the  King  attended  the  theater.1  On  April  21  it  was  performed  as 
part  of  the  Tory  celebrations  over  the  Duke  of  York’s  return  from 
banishment  at  Edinburgh.  Dryden,  as  poet  laureate,  wrote  a  special 
prologue  for  the  occasion,  and  Otway  an  epilogue.  On  May  31  it 
was  performed  before  the  Duchess  of  York,  in  honor  of  her  first 
appearance  at  the  theater  since  her  return  from  Scotland.  Again 
Dryden  wrote  a  special  prologue,  Otway  an  epilogue.2  The  play 
had  a  brilliant  reception,  but  after  the  death  of  Charles  II  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  on  evil  days;  there  is  no  warrant  for  a  court  per¬ 
formance  during  the  reign  either  of  James  II  or  of  Queen  Mary. 
The  anticlerical  bias  of  the  play  might  have  caused  it  to  be  frowned 
upon  by  Roman  Catholic  society  under  James,  and  one  suspects 
that  Pierre’s  scaffold  scene  with  the  friar,  if  not  officially  banned, 
was  prudently  omitted  from  performance  when  The  Spanish  Friar 
was  suppressed  (1685).3  After  1688  The  Spanish  Friar  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Protestant  manifesto — it  was  the  first  play  repre¬ 
sented  by  order  of  Queen  Mary — but  the  mordant  anticlericalism 
of  Pierre,  which  presents  a  striking  parallel  to  the  serenely  gross 
obloquy  cast  on  the  Romanist  clergy  by  Dryden,  did  not  so  obliterate 
memories  of  the  original  Tory  triumph  as  to  restore  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  to  favor  with  Whig  society.  It  was  the  Jacobite  agitations 
that  revived  popular  interest  in  the  play.  An  edition  of  the  play  in 
1696  argues  a  revival  at  that  time.  The  date  is  significant:  Queen 
Mary  had  been  dead  for  two  years;  in  January  the  Duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick  returned  to  England  to  negotiate  with  supporters  of  the 
exiled  James  II;  in  February  the  Whigs  unearthed  what  they 
claimed  was  a  Jacobite  plot  to  assassinate  William;  in  July  William 
let  it  be  known  that  in  return  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
crown  until  his  death,  he  would  recognize  James  Edward,  the  Old 
Chevalier,  as  his  heir.  As  the  Jacobite  movement  gathered  force 
with  Louis  XIV’s  acknowledgment  of  the  Old  Chevalier  (1701), 
Venice  Preserv’d  returned  to  the  stock  repertory  of  the  theater. 

1  Nicoll,  Restoration  Drama,  p.  311. 

2  For  Dryden’s  prologues,  see  Wor\s,  ed.  Scott  and  Saintsbury,  X,  364-366;  XI,  30-32 
(cf.  Ham,  Otway  and  Lee,  p.  240).  For  Otway’s  epilogues,  see  Ghosh,  II,  433-434,  437. 

3  See  “Acting  Versions,”  p.  276  below.  For  the  stage  history  of  The  Spanish  Friar, 
see  Genest,  I,  473-474,  and  Dryden’s  Wor\s,  ed.  Scott  and  Saintsbury,  VI,  399. 
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Throughout  its  history  on  the  stage,  it  was  most  popular  when 
political  feeling  was  most  strongly  partisan. 

The  original  cast  of  Venice  Preserv’d 4  comprised  Betterton  as 
Jaffier,  Smith  as  Pierre,  Mrs.  Barry  as  Belvidera,  and  Mrs.  Currer  as 
Aquilina.  Joseph  Williams,  the  Polydore  of  The  Orphan,  had  no 
part,  and  the  comic  role  of  Antonio  was  entrusted  to  Anthony 
Leigh.  Gillow,  who  played  Acasto,  appeared  as  the  diplomatic 
Bedamar,  and  Priuli,  stage  father  and  senator,  was  played  by  John 
Boman.  With  such  a  cast,  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  details  of  the 
performances  have  been  preserved,  for  Jaffier,  on  the  authority  of 
Downes,  was  one  of  Betterton’s  best  parts,  and  Belvidera  one  of 
Mrs.  Barry’s  three  greatest  roles.5 

In  the  nineteenth  century  dramatic  reviewers  lamented  that 
Jaffier  was  at  best  a  selfish  fellow  who  alternated  between  roaring 
and  whining.  Broad-minded  critics  sometimes  conceded  that  it 
was  an  uphill,  difficult  part,  which  put  an  actor  on  his  mettle  to 
keep  sympathetic.6  How  Betterton  acted  the  part  can  only  be 
guessed,  but  one  may  be  sure  that  his  Jaffier  was  no  whiner.  Better¬ 
ton’s  serious  cast  of  countenance,  his  solid,  un-lover-like  appearance, 
his  noted  sagacity  and  shrewdness — “a  cunning  old  Fox”  his  con¬ 
temporaries  called  him7 — all  the  qualities  that  are  known  of  him 
by  repute8  suggest  that  he  would  have  emphasized  the  intellectual 
qualities  in  Jaffier  and  infused  a  masculine  vigor  into  an  otherwise 
overlush  character.  Cibber  felt  that  none  of  Betterton’s  successors 
ever  came  up  to  the  “conscious  aspect  of  intelligence  nor  requisite 
variation  of  voice  that  made  every  line  he  spoke  seem  his  own 
natural  self-deliver’d  sentiment.”9  The  effect  of  so  majestic  an  actor 
would  have  been  to  show  a  Jaffier  of  great  strength,  but  with  that 
one  fatal  flaw  required  by  tragedy — a  flaw  which  under  normal 
conditions  would  have  been  a  virtue — the  strength  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  Belvidera. 

4  The  cast  is  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  the  play  (for  Joseph  Hindemarsh,  1682), 
and  is  reprinted  by  Ghosh  (Works  of  Otway,  II,  203). 

6  Downes,  Roscius  Anglicanus,  ed.  Knight,  pp.  37-38,  52.  The  lack  of  detail  may  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  after  its  brilliant  premiere,  playgoers  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
Venice  Preserv’d  only  at  a  time  when  the  great  actors  of  Dorset  Garden  were  long  past 
their  prime  and  could  not  have  played  as  they  did  in  1682.  Cf.  A  Satyr  on  the  Poets 
(1703),  quoted  on  p.  247  below. 

6  Theatrical  Observer,  Jan.  9,  Jan.  28,  1830;  Oct.  13,  1833;  Examiner,  Dec.  13,  1829 
(quoted  on  p.  229  below). 

7  Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages  (1702),  p.  41. 

8  Anthony  Aston,  Supplement,  ed.  Lowe,  II,  301;  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  65. 

*  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  294.  Jaffier  was  one  of  the  roles  in  which  Powell  tried  to  rival 
Betterton,  but  “lost  his  credit.”  See  p.  78  n.  26  above. 
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Betterton  was  happy  in  a  strong  supporting  cast.  In  the  role 
of  Pierre  there  was  Smith,  the  tall,  gay,  gentleman-actor,  whom 
James  II  supported  in  a  quarrel  with  his  courtier.  From  Smith, 
Pierre  should  have  received  a  polished  elegance  of  manner,  with 
just  the  right  freedom  and  cavalier  bravado,  but  no  swagger  or 
bluster,  and  all  the  political  irresponsibility  of  his  royal  and  merry 
master.  And  Mrs.  Barry  should  have  impersonated  Belvidera  with 
all  the  fascination  the  part  required,  and  been  at  once  tender,  ve¬ 
hement,  and  terrific,  the  adequate  exoneration  of  Jaffier’s  treachery.10 

Even  the  minor  characters  of  Betterton’s  cast  are  of  interest, 
for  the  Priuli  was  good  and  the  Bedamar  accomplished.  Boman, 
the  lazy  son-in-law  of  Betterton,11  did  Priuli,  a  part  which  he  re¬ 
tained  until  1738.  In  his  youth  Boman  was  renowned  for  his 
voice,12  and  John  Hill  remembered  him  in  his  later  years  as  giving 
“such  force  to  the  character  of  Raymond  in  the  Spanish  Fryar,  that 
the  house  never  fail’d  to  ring  with  long  applause.”13  When  he  died, 
he  was  famous  as  “the  best  dressed  old  man  on  the  stage.” 

In  Anthony  Leigh,  Betterton  had  a  capital  Antonio,  an  actor 
who  must  have  brought  out  every  bit  of  the  ridiculous  to  be  found 
in  the  part,  in  such  a  way,  too,  that  the  obscene  yielded  to  the 
comic.  Leigh’s  impersonation  of  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Tories 
would  seem  to  have  been  amusing  rather  than  hateful,  for  he  was 
a  comedian 

of  the  mercurial  kind,  and  though  not  so  strict  an  observer  of  nature, 
yet  never  so  wanton  in  his  performance,  as  to  be  wholly  out  of  her 
sight.  In  humour,  he  loved  to  take  a  full  career,  but  was  careful  enough 
to  stop  short,  when  just  upon  the  precipice.14 

Abandon  and  propriety  are  the  qualities  of  Leigh’s  acting.  Cibber 
praises  his  judgment,  which  “always  guarded  the  happier  sallies 
of  his  fancy  from  the  least  hazard  of  disapprobation.”  Although 
Leigh  had  “great  variety  in  his  manners,  and  was  famous  in  very 
different  characters,”  he  had  a  flair  for  the  obscenely  humorous  old 
rake.  He  was  famous  as  the  original  Spanish  Friar  (1680),  a  part 
in  which  “he  stretcht  the  veil  of  piety  so  thinly  .  .  .  that  in  every 

10  Cibber,  Apology,  pp.  86-87. 

11  See  the  Preface  to  Courtship  a-la-Mode  (1700),  quoted  by  Genest,  II,  312. 

12  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  276. 

13  The  Actor  (1750),  p.  85. 

14  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  80.  The  following  details  are  drawn  from  the  Apology,  pp. 
80,  84.  According  to  Downes  ( Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  41),  Leigh  was  famous  as  Scapin, 
Sir  lolly  Jumble,  the  Spanish  Friar,  Pandarus,  Sir  Formal,  Old  Fumble,  and  Sir  William 
Belfond. 
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look,  word  and  motion,  you  saw  a  palpable,  wicked  slyness  shine 
through  it.”  In  Sir  Jolly  Jumble  “he  was  all  life  and  laughing 
humour,  and  when  Nokes  acted  with  him  in  the  same  play,  they 
returned  the  ball  so  dexterously  upon  one  another,  that  every  scene 
between  them  seemed  but  one  continued  rest  of  excellence.”  Charles 
II  seems  to  have  been  prodigiously  fond  of  Sir  Jolly  Jumble,  for 
he  saw  three  performances  of  The  Souldiers  Fortune ,15  and  “us’d  to 
distinguish  [Leigh],  when  spoke  of,  by  the  title  of  his  actor.”1*  It 
may  have  been  Leigh’s  great  success  in  this  part  which  induced 
Otway  to  heighten  the  character  of  Antonio,  if  not  to  have  created 
it  in  the  first  place  for  this  royal  favorite. 

Leigh  died  about  1691,  and  the  original  Antonio  died  with  him, 
although  the  character  was  not  removed  from  the  play  until  about 
1750.17  As  Cibber  remarks,  when  he  and  Nokes  were  gone,  The 

15  Nicoll,  Restoration  Drama,  p.  311. 

16  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  80. 

17  After  Leigh’s  death  the  part  of  Antonio  was  played  at  Drury  Lane  by  Richard  Est- 
court,  an  excellent  mimic  but  an  actor  of  slight  judgment  (Chetwood,  British  Theatre, 
p.  146;  Downes,  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  51;  Spectator,  Nos.  264,  Jan.  2,  1712;  370,  May 
5,  1712;  468,  Aug.  27,  1712).  He  was  succeeded  by  Pack  (in  1707),  and  by  William 
Pinkethman  (from  June  4,  1708,  to  Dec.  16,  1724).  Davies  says  that  George  II,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  read  the  play  and  was  so  diverted  by  Aquilina  that  he  ordered  a  per¬ 
formance  of  the  uncut  text.  Pinkethman  played  Antonio,  and  Mrs.  Horton,  Aquilina 
(i Ganic\ ,  I,  221;  Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor,  1752,  p.  2;  Gentleman,  Dramatic  Censor, 
1770,  L  313;  but  cf.  Genest,  III,  138,  and  see  p.  150  below).  Montague  Summers  says 
that  there  was  “a  notable  production  of  Venice  Preserv’d  at  Drury  Lane,  19  November, 
1721,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  this  command  performance”  ( The  Worlds  of  Thom¬ 
as  Otway,  I,  xc  n.).  This  is  probably  an  error  for  the  performance  which  Genest  notes 
for  Nov.  19,  1720,  a  fact  corroborated  by  Rich’s  Register  for  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  1714- 
1723  (MS  in  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library),  which  shows  that  in  1721,  Nov.  19  fell 
on  a  Sunday,  and  that  in  1720  Venice  Preserv’d  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  19,  though  seemingly  not  by  royal  command.  From  an  earlier  entry  in  Rich’s 
Register,  it  is  certain  that  Venice  Preserv’d  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  “by  H.  R.  H. 
Command”  on  Monday,  Dec.  3,  1716.  The  play  was  one  of  a  group  of  at  least  sixteen 
plays  which  the  Prince  commanded  during  the  season  of  1716-1717.  That  it  was  the 
performance  at  which  the  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  were  restored  seems  likely  from  the  fact 
that  about  six  weeks  later  Tony  Aston,  who  was  then  performing  his  “Medleys”  at  “the 
Globe  and  Marlborough’s-Head  in  Fleet  Street,”  announced  in  the  Daily  Courant  for  Jan. 
18,  1717,  that  he  would  present  the  scenes  of  “Lorenzo,  Gomez  and  Elvira;  Learchus, 
Roger,  Aesop  and  Euphronia;  Antonio  and  Aquilina.  .  .  .”  This  announcement  of  “An¬ 
tonio  and  Aquilina”  (the  only  one  I  have  found  in  the  files  of  the  Daily  Courant  at  Yale) 
suggests  a  recent  stage  production  of  the  proscribed  scenes.  For  the  performance  of  Dec. 
3,  1716,  Mrs.  Horton  could  have  played  Aquilina,  since  she  had  played  some  fairly  im¬ 
portant  parts  at  Drury  Lane  as  early  as  1715.  Another  performance  of  Venice  Preserv’d 
by  “H.  R.  H.  Command”  is  listed  in  Rich’s  Register  on  March  5,  1719,  “for  the  Benefit 
of  Mr.  Mills.”  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  the  Prince  would  command  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  at  Mills’s  benefit. 

From  Dec.  2,  1721,  to  Dec.  16,  1727,  Antonio  was  played  at  Covent  Garden  by  James 
Spiller,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  was  reported  by  Riccoboni  to  have  played  the  parts 
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Souldiers  Fortune,  “and  many  others,  for  the  same  reason,  were 
rarely  known  to  stand  upon  their  own  legs;  by  seeing  no  more 
of  Leigh  or  Nokes  in  them  the  characters  were  quite  sunk  and 
alter’d.”18 

Of  Mrs.  Betty  Currer’s  Aquilina  there  is  only  the  late  tradition 
recorded  by  Davies  that  “when  Leigh  and  Mrs.  Currer  performed 
the  parts  of  doting  cully  and  rampant  courtezan,  the  applause  was 
as  loud  as  the  triumphant  tories  .  .  .  could  bestow.”19  Mrs.  Currer 
was  a  madcap,  sprightly,  vivacious  actress,  with  a  strong  bent  to¬ 
ward  the  risque.  In  1682  she  was  still  fair  and  young,  if  the  allu¬ 
sions  she  makes  to  herself  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Feign’d  Curtizans 
(March,  1679)  may  be  trusted: 

Who  says  this  Age  a  Reformation  wants, 

When  Betty  Currer’s  Lovers  all  turn  Saints? 

In  vain,  alas,  I  flatter,  swear,  and  vow, 

You’ll  scarce  do  anything  for  Charity  now: 

Yet  I  am  handsom  still,  still  young  and  mad, 

Can  wheedle,  lye,  dissemble,  jilt — egad, 

As  well  and  artfully  as  e’er  I  did;  .  .  . 

Who  wou’d  have  thought  such  hellish  Times  to  have  seen, 
When  I  should  be  neglected  at  Eighteen? 

Although  Mrs.  Currer  had  been  on  the  stage  since  1673,  Aquilina 
was  her  first  part  in  Otway’s  plays.  Judging  from  the  roles  she 
habitually  played,20  one  might  have  expected  to  find  her  with 
Leigh  in  Otway’s  comedies,  Friendship  in  Fashion  (1678)  and 
The  Souldiers  Fortune  (1680).  She  was,  however,  a  great  favorite 
with  Mrs.  Behn,  who  wrote  more  parts  for  her  than  any  other 

of  old  men  in  comedy  “to  the  nicest  Perfection,  which  one  could  expect  in  no  Player  who 
had  not  forty  Years  Exercise  and  Experience”  (A  General  History  of  the  Stage,  London, 
1758,  pp.  178-179).  Spiller  spent  an  hour  dressing  for  his  parts  and  was  consequently 
so  well  made  up  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  looked  like  the  real  thing  “six  paces  off.” 

From  Feb.  7,  1729,  until  Oct.,  1742  (and  possibly  longer),  John  Hippisley  (d.  Feb. 
12,  1748)  appeared  as  Antonio.  Hippisley  had  a  “large  fund  of  natural  humor,  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  accidental  Scald  in  his  Face  [which]  had  new  formed  his  countenance  into 
a  Risible  Grimace,  that  seemed  greatly  to  aid  the  Comic  parts  he  performed”  (Chetwood, 
General  History,  p.  177).  Davies  considered  him  a  “comedian  of  lively  humour  and  droll 
pleasantry  which  he  often  pushed  to  their  full  extent;  but  he  would  generally  stop  short 
when  on  the  brink  of  .  .  .  offence”  ( Garric\ ,  I,  32).  At  his  first  appearance  he  was  al¬ 
ways  received  with  a  loud  laugh  and  a  burst  of  applause.  “No  comedian  ever  excelled 
him  in  describing  the  excesses  of  avarice,  and  amorous  dotage”  (ibid.').  After  Hippisley, 
the  character  of  Antonio  dropped  out  of  the  play.  See  “Acting  Versions,”  pp.  276  f.  below. 

18  Apology,  p.  80. 

18  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  215-216. 

20  For  a  list  of  Mrs.  Currer’s  parts,  see  Montague  Summers,  ed..  Worlds  of  Aphra  Behn, 
II,  439;  and  Genest,  Volume  I,  passim. 
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dramatist  but  D’Urfey,  and  who  sometimes  provided  a  dual  lead 
for  her  with  Mrs.  Barry  and  a  part  for  Anthony  Leigh  in  the 
same  play.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  The  Roundheads  (staged 
about  December,  1681)  there  is  one  situation — the  one  in  which 
Lady  Desbro’  demands  Freeman’s  release  of  Ananias  Goggle — which 
is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Nicky-Nacky  scene  in  which  Aquilina 
demands  Pierre’s  life  of  Antonio.  No  cast  for  The  Roundheads  is 
extant,  but  Mr.  Montague  Summers  surmises  that  Mrs.  Currer 
played  Lady  Desbro’,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  Lady  Lambert.21  Anthony 
Leigh,  famous  as  the  Spanish  Friar  (March,  1680),  would  have 
made  a  good  Ananias.  Aquilina  was  a  new  type  among  Otway’s 
characters  and  has  little  in  common  even  with  the  Duchess  of 
Eboli,  whom  she  may  be  thought  to  resemble.  But  the  type  was  not 
uncommon  in  Mrs.  Behn’s  plays,  where  it  was  frequently  imper¬ 
sonated  by  Mrs.  Currer.  Indeed,  the  relationship  of  Mrs.  Currer, 
Mrs.  Behn,  and  Otway  may  shed  some  light  on  the  Nicky-Nacky 
scenes,22  all  the  more  so  because  in  The  Roundheads,  Mrs.  Behn 
not  only  alluded  mockingly  to  Shaftesbury  as  Tony;23  she  also 
introduced  a  song  (sung  by  Lord  Lambert,  III,  iii),  which  appeared 
later  in  her  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1684)  with  the  title,  “The 
Cabal  at  Nickey  Nackeys.”  Otway  wrote  the  Prologue  for  her 
City  Heiress  ( ca .  March,  1682),  and  Shadwell  in  The  Tory  Poets 
(1682)  linked  his  name  not  only  with  this  play  but  also  with  The 
Roundheads. 

Aquilina  did  not  survive  into  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1718 
Gildon  remarked  that  “the  miserable  Farce  under  Plot"  of  Venice 
Preserv’d  had  been  left  out  in  representation  for  many  years;24  and 
Genest  says  that  he  “never  saw  the  name  of  Aquilina  in  any  play¬ 
bill,”  though  he  had  “particularly  looked  for  it.”25  Mrs.  Currer’s 
appearances  on  the  stage  were  few  after  1684,  and  she  disappeared 
entirely  after  1690.26 

21  Wor\s  of  Aphra  Behn,  I,  336. 

22  See  Aline  Mackenzie,  “Venice  Preserv’d  Reconsidered,”  Tulane  Studies  in  English 
(New  Orleans,  Tulane  University,  1949),  I,  97  n. 

23  Act  I,  scene  ii  {Worlds,  ed.  Summers,  I,  354).  Cf.  “An  excellent  new  Ballad  be¬ 
tween  Tom  the  Tory  and  Toney  the  Whig”  {John  Dryden’s  Wor\s,  ed.  Scott  and  Saints- 
bury,  IX,  330). 

24  Art  of  Poetry,  I,  248.  26  III,  138. 

26  Summers  {Worths  of  Aphra  Behn,  II,  439)  notes  a  sharp  reference  to  Mrs.  Currer 
in  an  unprinted  Satire  on  the  Players  (1682-1683): 

Currer  ’tis  time  thou  wert  to  Ireland  gone 
Thy  utmost  Rate  is  here  but  Half-a  Crown 
Ask  Turner  if  thou  art  not  fulsome  grown. 

Her  last  part  was  Widow  Ranter  (1690);  see  Genest,  I,  491. 
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After  1688  Venice  Preserv’d  could  never  again  produce  the  same 
effect  that  it  had  produced  on  a  triumphant  Tory  audience  at  its 
premiere.  Venice  Preserv’d  remained  a  Tory  play,  but  there  was 
a  fundamental  shift  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  action 
and  the  characters  had  to  be  regarded.  Whig  plots  were  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Until  1760  conspiring  was  an  art  in  which  the  Right 
alone  excelled,  and  for  more  than  a  generation  “Tory”  was  almost 
synonymous  with  “Jacobite.”27  If  the  play  was  revived  in  1696, 
Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry  could  have  resumed  their  original  roles. 
Smith,  the  original  Pierre,  died  that  year,  after  the  fourth  per¬ 
formance  of  Cyrus  the  Great ,28  One  might  speculate  about  the  effect 
on  the  play  of  so  loyal  a  supporter  of  James  II  as  Smith  in  the  role 
of  Pierre,  and  whether,  in  this  revival,  the  conspirators  should  have 
appeared  as  Jacobites,  as  heroes,  or  as  villains.  The  next  recorded 
performance  of  Venice  Preserv’d  was  at  Drury  Lane  on  November 
20,  1703.  Betterton  probably  appeared  for  the  last  time  as  Jaffier  on 
April  28,  1705,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  as  Belvidera  on  June  4,  1708. 


II 


DRURY  LANE,  1707-1730 

On  May  9,  1707,  Venice  Preserv’d  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market,  with  Wilks  as  Jaffier,  Verbruggen  as  Pierre,1  Cibber  as  Re- 

27  Sir  Charles  Petrie,  The  Stuart  Pretenders:  A  History  of  the  Jacobite  Movement,  1688- 
1807  (Boston,  1933),  p.  124;  Edward  Gibbon,  Autobiography  (Oxford  World’s  Classics), 
p.  18. 

28  Downes,  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  44.  The  exact  date  of  Smith’s  death  is  uncertain, 
and  the  revival  of  Venice  Preserv'd  (1696),  the  possibility  of  his  appearance  as  Pierre,  and 
the  relation  to  the  Assassination  Plot  are  conjectural.  Cyrus  the  Great  was  produced  ca. 
Dec.  1695;  it  was  entered  in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Trinity  (June),  1696.  The  second 
edition  of  Venice  Preserv'd  (1696)  was  not  entered.  For  the  Jacobite  sympathies  of  the 
older  actors  at  Drury  Lane,  see  Allardyce  Nicoll,  “Political  Plays  of  the  Restoration,” 
Modern  Language  Review,  XV  (1921),  240,  242;  John  Hill,  The  Actor  (1755),  p.  85; 
Chetwood,  General  History,  p.  96  n.;  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  46;  also  “A  Note  on  Pierre’s 
White  Hat,”  Notes  and  Queries,  CXCI1  (March  8,  1947),  90-93. 

1  The  Laureat  (1740,  p.  58)  says  that  Pierre  was  one  of  Verbruggen’s  best  parts. 
Cf.  Aston’s  comment  on  his  playing  Cassius  to  Betterton’s  Brutus  and  see  p.  92  above. 
Addison's  playhouse  impression  of  Venice  Preserv’d  (Tatler,  No.  133,  Feb.  14,  1710)  may 
reflect  Verbruggen’s  Pierre,  though  the  date  would  point  to  Mills’s: 

“I  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  tragedy  .  .  .  might  have  given  great  beauty  to  their 
works,  by  certain  pauses  in  the  representations  of  such  passions  as  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  language  to  express.  There  is  something  like  this  in  the  last  act  of  ‘Venice  Preserved,’ 
where  Pierre  is  brought  to  an  infamous  execution,  and  begs  of  his  friend,  as  a  reparation 
for  past  injuries,  and  the  only  favour  he  could  do  him,  to  rescue  him  from  the  ignominy 
of  the  wheel  by  stabbing  him.  As  he  is  going  to  make  this  dreadful  request,  he  is  not 
able  to  communicate  it;  but  withdraws  his  face  from  his  friend’s  ear,  and  bursts  into  tears. 
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nault,  Boman  as  Priuli,  Booth  as  Bedamar,  Pack  as  Antonio,  and 
Mrs.  Barry  as  Belvidera.  At  Drury  Lane  between  1707  and  1730 
Booth  and  Thurmond  alternated  with  Wilks  in  the  role  of  Jaffier; 
Mills  succeeded  Verbruggen  as  Pierre;  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  and  Mrs.  Porter  succeeded  Mrs.  Barry. 

Since  “the  best  Judges”  extolled  Wilks  as  Jaffier,2  it  is  the  more 
unfortunate  that  so  little  has  come  to  light  about  his  performance. 
It  is  certain  that  he  sounded  the  plaintive  note  in  the  role.  His 
range  of  passions  was  “sorrow,  tenderness,  or  resignation,”  in  which 
he  “seem’d  more  pathetically  to  feel,  look,  and  express  his  calami¬ 
ty.”3  But  his  “manly  sorrow”  was  the  delicate,  fastidious  sorrow  of 
an  actor  whose  forte  was  the  refinements  of  gay  comedy.  His  light 
.staccato  delivery  suited  better  with  comedy  and  pathetic  plays  than 
with  the  more  violent  passions,  for,  as  Cibber  says,  he  “darted” 
his  words  “to  the  ear,  with  too  quick  and  sharp  a  vehemence,”  and 
broke  “too  frequently  .  .  .  into  the  time  and  measure  of  the  har¬ 
mony,  by  too  many  spirited  accents  in  one  line.”  He  “often  re¬ 
gretted,  that  in  tragedy  he  had  not  the  full  and  strong  voice  of 
Booth  to  command  and  grace  his  periods  with;  but  Booth  us’d  to 
say,  that  if  his  ear  had  been  equal  to  it,  Wilks  had  voice  enough 
to  have  shewn  himself  a  much  better  tragedian.”4  Wilks  brought 
out  the  amorous  pathetic  quality  of  Jaffier  as  the  more  robust 
Betterton  would  not  have  done;  but,  as  The  Laureat  says  of  their 
Hamlets,  “if  in  some  Places  [Wilks]  wanted  that  Strength  of  Voice 
and  Dignity  of  Aspect,  that  Mr.  Bayes  has  seen  in  Betterton,  this 
is  only  saying,  that  he  had  not  his  Person  and  Voice,  that  he  was 
not  Betterton .”5  Wilks  relinquished  Jaffier  to  Thurmond  from 
June  4,  1708,  to  March  19,  1709;  and  it  may  be  that  his  Jaffier,  like 
his  Hamlet,  met  with  some  disapproval  from  those  who  admired 
the  older  actor  in  the  role. 

On  May  13,  1713,  exacdy  one  month  after  the  premiere  of  Cato, 
Barton  Booth  assumed  the  role  of  Jaffier,  which  Wilks  was  relin¬ 
quishing  for  the  second  time.  Booth’s  Jaffier  was  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  as  one  of  his  best  parts.  In  it  he  “touch’d  either 
the  Passions  of  Rage  or  Grief  to  a  Miracle,”  and  since  the  muscles 

The  melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  continues  till  he  has  recovered  himself 
enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises  in  the  spectators  a  grief  that  is  inexpressible, 
and  an  idea  of  such  a  complicated  distress  in  the  actor  as  words  cannot  utter.” 

2  Chetwood,  General  History,  pp.  239-240;  see  p.  87  n.  15  above. 

3  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  296. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  295,  296. 

5  The  Laureat  (1740),  p.  30. 
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in  his  face  were  “so  large,”  the  “motions  of  them  were  perceptible 
even  to  the  Galleries.”6  Theophilus  Cibber  says  that 

there  are  some  particular  Passages  in  ]affeir  .  .  .  which  he  delivered  with 
an  Excellency  peculiar  to  himself;  heightening  every  Line  of  the  Poet 
with  additional  Beauties  of  his  Look  and  Action.  .  .  .  His  painting  in 
faffier,  when  in  his  Imagination  he  beholds  his  Friend  on  the  Rack, 
made  his  Spectators  feel  the  Agony;  and  his  quick  turning  to  Belvidera, 
conveyed  such  a  Mixture  of  Tenderness,  Pity,  and  Terror,  as  spoke 
to  the  heart  of  all  who  saw  or  heard  him.7 

Booth  would  have  given  a  different  emphasis  to  faffier  from 
that  of  either  Wilks  or  Betterton.  He  admired  Betterton  “almost 
to  idolatry,”8  and  shared  at  least  one  trait  in  common  with  his 
master:  plaintive  distress  was  not  his  forte.9  His  fastidious  taste,10 
his  skill  in  sliding  over  the  improprieties  in  a  part  and  emphasizing 
its  beauties,  his  elegant  negligence,  his  capacity  for  revealing  hidden 
passions  in  a  part  which  had  become  hackneyed  in  the  hands  of 
mediocre  actors11 — all  are  qualities  which  suggest  an  original  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Jaffier.  Moreover,  Booth’s  penchant  for  the  more 
violent  passions  of  tragedy,12  and  his  ability  to  voice  the  harshest 
of  them  in  silver  tones13  are  additional  qualities  for  the  actor  of 
Jaffier.  Add  to  these  his  naturally  impressive  demeanor  both  on 
the  stage  and  off  it,14  a  “Form  altogether  Graceful,”  an  “Air  that 
gave  the  highest  Dignity  to  all  his  Gestures,”  a  face  of  “manly 
Sweetness,”  and  features  “so  happily  turn’d,  as  to  be  able  to  express 
the  roughest  Passions,  without  losing  anything  of  the  Agreeable¬ 
ness  of  his  Countenance,”15  which  was  open  and  benevolent,  and 
one  imagines  a  Jaffier  which  transcended  the  conception  of  Otway. 
Booth’s  Jaffier  had  the  strength  and  dignity  of  Betterton’s,  but  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  an  imitation.  In  the  Prompter  (June  20, 

8  The  Life  of  that  Excellent  Tragedian,  Barton  Booth,  Esq.  (London:  John  Cooper, 
1733),  P-  18;  cf.  p.  45  (“A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Barton  Booth,  Esq.”). 

7  Theophilus  Cibber,  Life  and  Character  of  that  Excellent  Actor,  Barton  Booth  (Lon¬ 
don,  1753),  pp.  76-77. 

8  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  II,  279. 

9  Cibber,  on  Booth’s  failure  in  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Apology,  p.  296. 

10  Davies,  Life  of  Garric\,  II,  261. 

11  Aaron  Hill,  Works,  II,  115-117. 

12  Cf.  Cibber,  Apology,  pp.  295-296. 

13  "Booth  with  Silver  Tongue,”  “Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Wilks,”  in  The  Life  of 
that  Eminent  Comedian,  Robert  Wilks  (London:  E.  Curll,  1733),  p.  vi.  Cf.  Victor’s  Mem¬ 
oirs  of  the  Life  of  Barton  Booth  (1773),  p.  28;  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  295. 

11  Benjamin  Victor,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Barton  Booth,  Esq.;  with  his  Character 
(London:  John  Watts,  1733),  p.  28.  Cf.  Davies,  Life  of  Garrick,  II,  380. 

16  Victor,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Barton  Booth  (1733),  p.  28. 
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1735),  Aaron  Hill  spoke  of  the  “Violences”  of  his  Jaffier,  the 
“Starts”  and  “Frenzies”  which  “discomposed”  and  “disordered” 
the  audience;16  but  an  old  playgoer,  recollecting  the  effect  Booth 
had  produced  on  him  in  his  youth,  said  that  he  “was  a  philosopher 
in  Cato,  and  was  a  philosopher  in  everything  else.”17  As  Jaffier, 
Booth  may  conceivably  have  given  the  impression  of  a  benevolent, 
idealistic,  misguided  and  impractical  man  who  is  swept  into  a 
turmoil  of  passions  by  the  disillusionment  caused  by  a  harsh  father- 
in-law  and  the  treachery  of  a  “friend”  whom  he  had  embraced 
with  indiscreet  alacrity. 

The  traditions  which  have  survived  concerning  Booth’s  style  of 
acting  may  cause  some  wonder  that  the  originator  of  Cato  never 
played  Pierre,  that  other  champion  of  liberty.  Theater  gossip  has 
not  failed  to  find  an  explanation.  When  the  role  of  Pierre  was 
given  to  Mills  at  Verbruggen’s  death  in  1707,  Cibber  bluntly  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  over  Booth’s  head,  for  Mills  “(not  to  under¬ 
value  him)  was  out  of  sight  in  the  pretensions  that  Booth,  then 
young  as  he  was,  had  to  the  same  part.”18  The  wonder,  however, 
is  not  so  much  that  Booth  did  not  play  Pierre,  as  that  Wilks,  who 
had  already  established  himself  as  Castalio,  should  have  relinquished 
Jaffier  to  him  in  1713.  In  1707,  as  in  1713,  Jaffier,  Betterton’s  old 
role,  was  the  “first  part.”  Pierre  may  not  have  been  quite  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  as  when  William  Smith  played  it,  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  important  as  it  was  to  become  a  generation  later.  For 
Booth’s  great  success  as  Cato,  on  April  14,  1713,  and  his  subsequent 
performance  as  Jaffier,  began  to  cast  the  glow  of  the  patriot  over 
Pierre,  and  it  remained  for  James  Quin  at  the  rival  house  in 
Covent  Garden  to  bring  forward  a  Pierre  that  was  a  republican 
idealist  and  a  first  part. 

Wilks  and  Booth  exerted  a  profound  effect  on  subsequent  stage 
interpretations  of  Venice  Preserv’d.  If  Booth’s  Jaffier  influenced 
the  character  of  Pierre,  Wilks’s  Jaffier  established  the  stage  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  mellifluent,  sighing,  delicate-souled  Jaffier  of  Lacy  Ryan 

18  See  also  Aaron  Hill’s  Wor\s,  II,  115,  and  his  Dedication  to  The  Fatal  Vision  (1716), 
quoted  on  p.  101  above;  cf.  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  296. 

17  The  Reverend  T.  Newton  to  Garrick,  Monday,  April  19  [1742],  in  The  Private 
Correspondence  of  David  Gamc\,  ed.  James  Boaden,  I,  7;  cf.  Cibber,  Apology,  pp.  295-296. 

18  Apology,  p.  285.  See  Davies’s  account  (Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  239-241)  of  how 
Booth  came  to  play  Jaffier,  and  not  Pierre.  Booth's  first  role  in  Venice  Preserv'd  was 
Bedamar,  which  he  played  from  May  9,  1707  (possibly  earlier),  until  1713.  When 
Wilks  relinquished  Jaffier  to  Thurmond  in  June,  1708,  Booth  was  still  apparently  playing 
Bedamar.  Pierre  had  been  given  to  Mills  on  Verbruggen’s  death  (ca.  1707). 
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and  Spranger  Barry.19  The  contrast  between  the  two  actors  is 
striking.  Although  Booth  made  his  mark  as  Jaffier,  he  achieved  no 
fame  in  the  companion  part  of  Castalio,  in  which  Wilks  excelled. 
Later  Garrick,  too,  made  his  mark  in  Jaffier  but  deliberately  avoided 
Castalio,  a  part  in  which  Spranger  Barry  captured  London.  And 
Garrick’s  Jaffier  differed  from  Barry’s  very  much  as  Booth’s  Jaffier 
differed  from  Wilks’s.  The  contrast  shows  that  Jaffier  is  susceptible 
of  either  interpretation,  and  which  was  more  popular,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say. 

Whatever  Booth  might  have  done  with  the  role  of  Pierre,  at 
least  it  was  “Old  Mills’s”  best  part.  According  to  Davies,  he  acted 
Pierre  “so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  that  the  applause  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  in  this  part,  exceeded  all  that  was  given  to  his  best 
efforts  in  everything  else.  ...  I  confess,  I  never  saw  Mills  in  Pierre 
without  a  great  degree  of  approbation.”20  The  Laureat,  too,  thought 
that  " Mills  play’d  this  Part  well;  indeed  much  better  than  any 
other  Part  I  ever  saw  him  do.”21 

Mills  was  athletic  in  size,  with  large  inexpressive  features,  and 
a  powerful  but  inflexible  voice.  He  had  a  “Stamp  with  his  Foot, 
which,  in  some  of  his  Parts,”  as  Pickering  noted  in  1755,  “appeared 
to  be  directed  by  his  Judgment.”  This  “stamp  with  his  foot”  had 
a  fine  effect  in  Leon,  and  also,  one  would  gather,  in  the  scene 
where  Pierre  defends  Jaffier  against  the  conspirators,  a  scene  which 
“contains  a  great  Variety  of  Attitudes  of  the  Feet  and  Legs.”22 
Mills  was  a  sober,  diligent  actor,  of  limited  range,  whom  the 
character  of  Pierre  happened  to  fit.  He  wore  a  white  hat  in  the 
part,  the  reason  for  which  Davies  was  at  a  loss  to  explain.  As  a 
stage  tradition,  it  seems  to  have  extended  no  further  than  Quin,  and 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  Smith  originated  it.23 

Mills’s  Pierre  (1707-1735)  is  a  transition  figure:  it  brings  to  an 
end  the  tradition  of  the  cavalier  soldier  of  fortune;  it  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  republican  significance  of  later  days.  On  December 
13,  1715,  three  months  after  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  raised  the  stand- 

18  Wilks  resumed  the  role  of  Jaffier  in  1728,  during  Booth’s  inability  to  act,  and  the 
applause  he  won  is  said  to  have  displeased  Booth.  See  Davies’s  account  (which  he  had 
from  Benjamin  Victor),  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  241. 

20  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  239. 

21  P.  93- 

22  Roger  Pickering,  Reflections  upon  Theatrical  Expressions  in  Tragedy  (London,  1755), 
PP-  32,  35-36. 

23  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  239;  cf.  Summers,  The  Restoration  Theatre,  p.  267;  and 
Boaden,  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  (Philadelphia,  1827),  p.  171.  For  the  Jacobite  significance 
of  Mills’s  white  hat,  see  Aline  Mackenzie,  “A  Note  on  Pierre’s  White  Hat,”  Notes  and 
Queries,  CXCII  (March  8,  1947),  90-93. 
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ard  of  the  Pretender  at  Braemar,  an  audience  perversely  refused  to 
be  interested  in  the  political  implications  of  Venice  Preserv’d  as 
the  mildly  Whiggish  Steele  felt  they  should  be: 

The  Tragedy  of  “Venice  Preserved”  was  very  thin  of  Ladies,  and  the 
audience  discovered  so  poor  a  taste,  that  the  most  applauded  passage  in 
the  whole  play  was  Belvid era’s  description  of  the  ravisher  old  Renault. 
The  distress  of  a  couple  undone  by  a  generous  passion,  the  misery  of  a 
whole  nation  shortly  coming  to  pass,  and  a  woman  of  honour  involved 
in  the  ruin,  though  designing  to  serve  her  father  and  her  country,  had 
no  manner  of  effect;  but  they  all  understood  what  it  was  to  find  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  alone  at  midnight  far  from  help,  and  the  like.24 

The  cast  of  this  performance  comprised  Booth,  Mills,  and,  probably, 
Mrs.  Porter. 

Booth  was  luckier  than  Wilks  in  the  actresses  who  played 
Belvidera  to  his  Jaffier.  After  Mrs.  Barry  relinquished  the  part, 
Wilks  played  to  Mrs.  Rogers,  but  Booth  played  to  Mrs.  Bradshaw25 
and  Mrs.  Porter,  both  of  whom  excelled  in  the  character.  Mrs. 
Rogers  was,  as  Genest  puts  it,  “a  very  respectable  actress,  but  not 
a  first  rate  performer.”26  In  1695,  by  the  secession  of  Mrs.  Barry 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  she  was  advanced  to  the  principal  serious 
parts  at  Drury  Lane;  hence  she  may  have  played  the  role  some 
years  before  her  first  recorded  performance  in  1709.  What  her  Bel¬ 
videra  was  like  can  only  be  surmised:  at  least  it  seems  to  have  had 
a  succes  de  scandal.  Davies  quotes  from  the  Life  of  Wilks,  pub¬ 
lished  by  W.  Rayner  in  1732: 

This  actress,  after  standing  out  a  long  siege  of  amorous  courtship  from 
Wilks,  to  save  his  life,  as  Cibber  has  it,  she  at  length  yielded  up  the 
fortress.  ...  A  gentleman,  who  published  the  life  of  Wilks  soon  after 
his  decease,  gives  us  some  odd  anecdotes  of  the  consequences  arising 
from  the  lover’s  infidelity.  The  lady’s  resentment  was  wrought  up  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  when  they  acted  together  the  parts  of  Jaffier  and 
Belvidera,  from  their  close  embraces  she  left  visible  and  bloody  marks 
of  her  jealous  resentment.  This,  however  painful  to  Wilks,  was  sport 
to  the  audience;  the  play  was  for  this  reason  frequented  much.  To  be¬ 
hold  this  strange  perversion  of  courtship,  where  love  was  turned  into 
spite,  and  jealous  rage  took  place  of  conjugal  embraces,  brought  crowds 
of  curious  spectators.27 

24  Town  Tal\,  No.  i,  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  1715,  p.  14. 

25  See  pp.  95  f.  above 

26  Genest,  II,  655. 

27  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  238;  cf.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Robert  Wil\s,  Esq. 
(London:  W.  Rayner,  1732),  pp.  29-32. 
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In  1714  Mrs.  Rogers  went  over  to  Rich  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  At 
the  same  time  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  the  Belvidera  of  Booth’s  debutant 
Jaffier,  left  the  stage,  and  Mrs.  Porter  succeeded  to  her  parts.28 

In  the  minds  of  some  theatergoers,  the  true  successor  of  Mrs. 
Barry  was  Mrs.  Porter.29  Chetwood  remembered  her  as  an  actress 
“to  whom  Nature  had  been  niggard  in  Voice,  and  Face”  but  as 
being  “so  great  in  many  Parts  .  .  .  that  her  just  Action,  Eloquence 
of  Look  and  Gesture,  mov’d  Astonishment!  and  yet  I  have  heard 
her  declare  she  left  the  Action  to  the  Possession  of  the  Sentiments 
in  the  Part  she  perform’d.”30  Her  unstudied  grace,  her  occasional 
vehemence,  and  her  skill  at  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  were 
noted  by  her  contemporaries  in  a  day  when  acting  was  becoming 
more  and  more  formalized  and  routine.  Aaron  Hill  remarked  in 
1731  that  there  was  “a  justness,  and  grace,  and  a  spirit,  in  many 
of  her  movements,  and  attitudes,  that  must  strike  all  mankind,  with 
an  irresistible  admiration.”31  Davies  says  that  Booth,  who  was  no 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  tragedy,  was  in  raptures  with  Mrs. 
Porter  in  the  scenes  of  Belvidera: 

She  exceeded  particularly  in  her  agony,  when  forced  from  Jaffier,  in  the 
second  act,  and  in  the  madness  of  the  last. 

In  begging  another  embrace  from  Jaffier,  when  he  is  about  to  leave 
her  for  ever,  her  distress  and  anguish  of  mind  were  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  .  .  . 

Nor  should  I  forget  her  delicate  manner  of  putting  him  in  mind  of 
his  appointment  in  the  third  act.32 

Mrs.  Porter  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  bringing  to  bear  on 
Belvidera  a  fitting  vehemence  and  gentleness.  And  the  storm  of 
passion  always  lifted  her  from  the  musical  monotony  which  char¬ 
acterized  her  delivery.33  After  her  carriage  accident,  she  seems  to 
have  relinquished  her  Otway  parts,  the  violent  physical  exertions 
which  they  required  suiting  ill  with  her  increasing  years  and  her 

28  It  is  likely  that  Mrs.  Porter  played  Belvidera  before  her  first  recorded  performance 
of  the  part  in  1718.  She  performed  Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  other  roles  in  1715 — Portia  (Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1715),  Lavinia,  in  Caius  Marius  (December  21,  1715),  and  Monimia,  for  her 
own  benefit  (March  8,  1715).  If  she  did  not  play  Belvidera  in  1715,  there  is  a  period 
of  three  years  when  the  actress  who  played  Belvidera  to  Booth’s  Jaffier  is  unknown. 

28  “Judicious  Barry,  she  with  Porter  Join’d; 

Old  Betterton,  and  Booth  with  Silver  Tongue  .  .  .” 

(“Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Wilks,”  in  The  Life  of  that  Eminent  Comedian,  Robert 
Wilkj,  London:  E.  Curll,  1733,  p.  vi). 

30  Chetwood,  General  History,  p.  29. 

81  Aaron  Hill,  Wor\s,  I,  46. 

32  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  242-243. 

83  Boaden,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  158. 
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lameness.  She  is  said  to  have  performed  Belvidera  twice  in  No¬ 
vember,  1735,  though  Genest  is  skeptical  that  “in  her  old  age  and 
after  her  accident  she  should  play  Belvidera.”34 

Ill 

COVENT  GARDEN,  1721-1752 

On  December  2,  1721,  Venice  Preserv’d  was  acted  for  the  first 
time  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.1  The  cast  included  Ryan,  Quin,  C. 
Bullock,  Boheme,  Walker,  Spiller,  and  Mrs.  Seymour.  For  thirty 
years  after  this  initial  performance,  these  players,  associates  of  Ryan, 
“supported  this  favourite  play  .  .  .  against  their  powerful  rivals 
of  Drury-lane,”2  Wilks  and  Booth  and  Garrick. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Drury  Lane  company  about  1730, 
Lacy  Ryan  was  regarded  as  “amongst  the  first  rate  actors,”  “very 
genteel  in  his  person,”  “elegant  in  his  action,”3  no  actor  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  boards  more  esteemed  and  respectable.4  He  was  the  stage 
lover  and  fine  gentleman,  the  original  Marcus  of  Addison’s  Cato. 
An  injury  received  in  a  street  scuffle  resulted  in  a  permanently 
impaired  voice  and  articulation,  which,  unfortunately,  did  not 
cause  him  to  relinquish  his  elegant  parts.  In  latter  life  audiences 
sanctioned  him  on  the  score  of  personal  merit  and  worth,5  though 
his  strong  and  dissonant  voice,  with  its  tremulous  croaking  quality 
and  his  curious  drawl,6  must  have  turned  parts  like  Jaffier  into 
near-burlesque.  Although  young  Garrick  mimicked  him  in  the 
part  of  Bayes,  Ryan  held  on  and  had  the  last  laugh,  for  his  ad¬ 
versary,  coming  to  mock  his  performance  of  Richard  III,  remained 
to  admire,  and  finally  paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitating  him, 
thus  “bringing  to  light  that  unknown  excellence  as  his  own,  which 
in  Ryan  had  remained  unnoticed  and  buried.”7  It  was  Ryan’s  mis¬ 
fortune  that  he  outlived  his  fame. 

In  his  performance  of  Jaffier,  Davies  says  that  Ryan  copied 
George  Powell,  “whose  manner  he  caught  when  very  young.”8 

34  III,  480.  Cf.  Appendix  B,  p.  295  below. 

1  The  company  removed  to  Covent  Garden  on  Dec.  6,  1732. 

2  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  244. 

”  Life  of  Quin,  p.  18. 

4  Tate  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  IV,  82. 

8  Ibid.,  IV,  45,  82;  Wilkes,  General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  299. 

®Davies,  Life  of  Garrick.,  I,  22;  Murphy,  Life  of  Garrick,  I,  55. 

7  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  IV,  83. 

8  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  243.  That  Powell  played  in  Venice  Preserv'd  at  all  rests 
on  the  assertion  of  Davies,  and  a  remark  of  Anthony  Aston  ( Supplement ,  ed.  Lowe,  II, 
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This  probably  means  no  more  than  that  Ryan  evinced  an  “ease 
and  freedom”  of  action  which  he  acquired  from  “long  acquaintance 
on  the  Stage,”* * * 8 9  and  which  to  some  extent  concealed  his  want  of 
grace  and  his  awkward  manner  of  raising  his  chin  and  stretching 
out  his  neck.10  Indeed,  it  is  rather  more  likely  that  he  copied  Wilks 
in  emphasizing  the  plaintive  note  in  Jaffier. 

Ryan  played  Jaffier  in  his  usual  shabby  costume,  black  velvet, 
which  some  critics  felt  was  far  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  bankrupt  son-in-law  than  the  gorgeous  array  in  which  Gar¬ 
rick  appeared.11  Despite  the  brilliant  performance  of  Garrick,  Sam¬ 
uel  Derrick,  for  one,  thought  that  Ryan  showed  “a  deal  of  judg¬ 
ment  thro’  the  whole  part  of  Jaffier.”  In  the  scene  in  which  Bel- 
videra  announces  the  faithlessness  of  the  senators,  “Mr.  Ryan,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  years,  has  prodigious  merit.”12  In  the  Prompter, 
for  June  20,  1735,  however,  Aaron  Hill,  who  remembered  Booth, 
and  perhaps  Betterton,  complained  about  some  “incorrigible  Dis¬ 
placers  of  Purpose,”  and  it  is  possible  that  he  refers  to  Ryan : 

I  have  seen  Belvidera  deserve  all  her  Misery,  and  absolving  the  Insensi¬ 
bility  of  the  Audience,  by  whining  them  out  of  their  Power  to  pity  her; 
while  JafJeir,  too  amorous,  and  humble,  to  outswell  the  Low  Pitch  of 
his  Lady,  has  sunk,  lovingly,  life  her,  and  forgot  all  those  Violences, 
those  Starts,  and  those  Frenzies,  which,  in  writing  the  Character,  must 
have  shafen  the  Poet’s  Heart,  like  a  Whirlwind:  but,  in  acting  it,  are 
so  kind  to  fall  flat  enough  to  ft  their  Speafer,  and  forego  all  Preten¬ 
sions  to  discompose,  or  disorder,  an  Audience. 

Of  the  Jaffier  of  Delane  and  Milward,  who  sometimes  alter¬ 
nated  with  Ryan,  there  is  little  to  say;  both  were  at  the  zenith  of 
their  reputation  when  Garrick  made  his  debut,  and  both  were  cut 
short  in  their  fame.  Delane  was  more  in  his  sphere  in  the  “less  de¬ 
bauched  heroes  of  comedy,”  such  as  Bevil  in  The  Conscious  Lovers, 
and  he  was  accepted  by  the  town  as  the  only  Alexander  the  Great.13 
Having  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  actor,  he  had  advanced  from 
Goodman’s  Fields  to  Covent  Garden,  where — to  his  detriment — 
blind  admirers  tried  to  establish  him  as  a  rival  of  Quin.  He  is  said 

301;  see  p.  78  n.  26  above).  Jaffier  is  not  the  sort  of  role  that  Powell  seems  to  have 

played  best.  Elsewhere  Davies  says  ( Garric\ ,  I,  21)  that  Ryan  “is  said  to  have  copied 

Powell  and  Wilks  in  his  manner  of  acting.” 

8  Wilkes,  General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  299. 

10  Davies,  Garric\,  I,  22. 

11  Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor  (1752),  pp.  8-9. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  67-68. 

18  Davies,  Garric\,  I,  27. 
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to  have  been  tall  and  comely,  of  easy  and  polite  manners  which 
enabled  him  to  excel  in  the  portrayal  of  the  well-bred  man;14  and 
he  had  a  clear  strong  voice,  “deep-mouthed,”  very  like  “a  passing 
bell,”  according  to  Gray,15  though  Murphy  insists  that  he  was  a 
mere  declaimer.  His  peculiarities  as  an  actor  made  him  an  easy 
mark  for  Garrick’s  mimicry  in  The  Rehearsal.  As  Bayes,  Garrick 
began  with  Delane: 

he  retired  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stage,  and  drawing  his  left  arm  across 
his  breast,  rested  his  right  elbow  on  it,  raising  a  finger  to  his  nose,  and 
then  came  forward  in  a  stately  gait,  nodding  his  head  as  he  advanced, 
and,  in  the  exact  tone  of  Delane,  spoke  the  following  lines: 

So  boar  and  sow,  when  any  storm  is  nigh.  .  .  .16 

Tate  Wilkinson  says  that  his  peculiarities  “were  so  severely  pointed 
out  .  .  .  that  it  is  said  to  have  actually  occasioned  [his]  flying  to 
the  bottle  for  relief  to  his  hurt  mind;  he  continued  to  use  it  with 
such  excess  that  he  was  never  himself  again.”17  Delane,  however, 
acted  Jaffier,  and  to  the  Pierres  of  Garrick  and  Barry,  for  at  least  six 
years  after  Garrick  hit  him  off  in  The  Rehearsal.  But  he  was  not 
a  great  favorite.18 

Milward  seems  to  have  been  a  more  judicious  actor  than  Delane 
— or  perhaps  he  died  before  criticism,  set  by  the  Garrick  style  of 
acting,  had  blighted  his  renown.19  His  name  is  frequently  linked 
with  Delane’s,  both  of  them  having  gone  over  to  Drury  Lane  from 
Covent  Garden.  Davies  said  that  “he  was  celebrated  for  the  parts  of 
Hamlet,  Castalio,  Jaffier,  and  Oroonoko”;  and  that  “he  excelled 
most  in  characters  where  distress  is  dignified  by  superiority  of  rank, 
is  rendered  venerable  by  age,  and  where  a  parent’s  anguish  sheds 
the  tear  of  domestic  woe.”20 

Such  a  Jaffier  as  Ryan,  Delane,  and  Milward  exhibited,  and  such 
a  Belvidera  as  Aaron  Hill  describes,  should  have  focused  the  eyes 
of  playgoers  on  the  character  of  Pierre.  Happily,  Quin’s  Pierre 
was  as  good  as  his  Chamont  was  bad.  It  ranked  with  his  Cato, 

14  Ibid. 

15  Correspondence,  ed.  Toynbee  and  Whibley,  I,  250;  see  also  Life  of  Quin,  p.  80. 

18iYurphy,  Garric\,  I,  53. 

17  Memoirs ,  I,  83.  See  also  William  Robson,  The  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  133,  and  Francis 
Gentleman,  The  Theatres  (1772),  p.  8. 

18  Gray,  writing  from  London  on  Jan.  3,  1736,  says:  “The  Town  (in  submission  to  your 
judgment)  don’t  much  admire  Delane.” 

18  Chetwood,  General  History,  p.  190;  Davies,  Garric\,  I,  26. 

20  Garric\,  I,  26.  Roger  Pickering  ( Reflections  upon  Theatrical  Expression  in  Tragedy, 
I755>  PP-  54-55)  praised  his  performance  as  Jaffier,  particularly  in  Act  III,  scene  i. 
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Brutus,  and  Horatio,21  and  his  Sir  John  Brute,  but  not  quite  with 
his  Falstaff.  Each  of  these  characters,  Tate  Wilkinson  noted,  bore 
a  “likeness  of  the  man,”22  for  Quin,  though  he  was  “forced  or 
languid  in  action,  and  ponderous  and  sluggish  in  movement,”23 
was  accorded  great  merit  in  “Stoical  Characters”  where  there  were 
few  passions  to  be  expressed,  but  much  declamation.24  Quin’s  forte 
was  “propriety  in  speaking,”  and  Davies  admits  that,  with  all  his 
eccentricities,  “he  often  gave  true  weight  and  dignity  to  sentiment, 
by  judicious  elocution,  and  easy  deportment.”25  If  his  manner  of 
heaving  up  his  words  and  sawing  the  air  with  his  hand  had  more 
of  the  senate  in  it  than  the  stage,26  it  made  him  the  more  effective 
in  the  roles  of  political  idealists  like  Cato  and  Brutus.  A  character, 
such  as  Pierre,  where  political  sentiment  combines  with  “satirical 
sallies”27  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  “morose  jokes,”28  should  have 
proved  congenial  indeed.  Moreover,  Quin’s  great  stature  was  suited 
to  the  character  of  “that  great,  that  hardy  commander.”29  Der¬ 
rick  felt  that  there  was  a  “weight  in  his  person”  and  “an  energetic 
justness  in  his  enunciation”  which  added  “a  dignity  to  Pierre.”30 

That  Quin  gave  an  original  turn  to  the  character  of  Pierre  is 
attested  by  a  wealth  of  contemporary  detail.  In  the  first  act,  in  the 
account  of  Jaffier’s  ruined  fortunes,  he  assumed  an  “air  of  nature, 
of  ease,  and  unaffected  plainness  in  the  delivery,”  which  John  Hill 
felt  perhaps  cost  him  more  study  than  “anything  in  all  the  parts 
he  shines  in.”  He  was  “the  very  friend  of  Jaffier,”  “in  every  look, 
every  accent”  pitying  but  not  triumphing  over  his  friend’s  misfor¬ 
tune;  yet  he  showed  “a  vastly  deeper  thought,”  for  he  let  it  be  seen 
that  he  meant  “more  by  this  relation  than  the  bare  news  of  it.” 
Quin  brought  out  strongly  the  “intent  and  drift  of  the  revengeful 
Pierre,”  but  all  “under  the  cloak  of  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
speaking.”31  In  the  second  act,  when  he  broached  the  plot  to  Jaf¬ 
fier,  it  was  with  “weight,  but  without  any  sign  of  pride  in  the  be- 

21  Cumberland,  Memoirs,  I,  82;  Murphy,  Garrick,  I,  56. 

22  Memoirs,  II,  20. 

23  Knight,  Garrick, ,  pp.  62-63. 

24  Samuel  Foote,  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  p.  40. 

25  Davies,  Garrick,  I,  28. 

26  Cumberland,  Memoirs,  I,  80. 

27  Universal  Magazine,  May,  1748,  p.  212. 

28  Tate  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  II,  20.  Cf.  Quin’s  conversation  with  Warburton  on  the 
merits  of  Otway  in  “the  pathetic  and  in  the  satiric  vein”  (Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies, 
III,  267-268). 

28  John  Hill,  The  Actor  (1750),  pp.  68,  174. 

30  Dramatic  Censor  (1752),  p.  65. 

31  The  Actor  (1750),  pp.  233-235. 
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ing  engag’d  in  it,”  and  his  composure,  Hill  thought,  kept  up  the 
greatness  of  the  character  “at  an  infinitely  higher  rate”  and  set 
Pierre  above  the  reach  of  the  praise  he  deserved:32  for  “the  greatest 
designs  acquire  a  new  dignity,  when  the  person  who  has  laid  them, 
speaks  of  them  without  pride  or  ostentation.”33  In  short,  Quin  de¬ 
liberately  gave  the  impression  that  Pierre’s  motives  were  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  mere  personal  glory — or  revenge. 

In  displaying  the  ardor  of  the  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  in  the 
first  scenes  of  Venice  Preserv’d,  Quin  was  “not  so  happy  as  in  utter¬ 
ing  his  resentment  of  Jaffier’s  treachery,  in  the  fourth  act.”34  In  the 
last  scenes  Quin  so  managed  his  voice  that  he  rose  from  one  height 
to  another.  He  gave  “a  strength  that  scarce  anybody  besides  himself 
ever  gave  to  any  thing,  to  that  scene  where  he  braves  the  rest  of 
the  conspirators.”35  But  “under  greater  provocations,  and  before 
a  greater  assembly,”  he  rose  “to  a  much  nobler  height,”  and  spoke 
the  execration  of  “the  trembling  senate  of  Venice”  with  a  “majesty 
that  is  easy  to  admire,  impossible  to  imitate.”  And,  “after  admiring 
the  superior  force  and  dignity”  of  his  Pierre  before  the  senate,  “how 
are  we  at  length,  on  the  appearance  of  Jaffier,  and  his  suing  to  him 
for  a  reconciliation,  astonish’d  to  find  that  even  this  also  was  but  a 
force  of  a  subordinate  kind,  and  to  see  that  he  has  yet  reserved  an 
infinitely  greater  store  of  it,  for  that  keenest  of  all  resentments 
which  is  due  to  a  violated  friendship.”36  Samuel  Derrick  adds, 
“How  truly  does  he  look  that  contempt  for  all  around  him,  which 
the  speeches  imply;  how  nobly  does  he  refuse  the  offers  of  life 
which  are  made  him;  and  remind  Jaffier  (who  on  his  hjiees  im¬ 
plores  forgiveness,  and  intreats  him  to  live )  of  his  falsehood ;  of  the 
services  he  did  him,  and  of  his  perjury  in  return  ?”37  The  scene  is 
one  which  a  critic  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Universal  Magazine  for 
1748  singled  out  for  praise: 

The  character  of  Pierre  is  supported  with  great  spirit.  He  answers  very 
calmly  to  Jaffier’s  confession  of  his  falsehood, 

So  then,  all’s  over — 

But  his  passion,  like  a  smothered  flame,  soon  bursts  out  and  discharges 
itself  in  the  bitterest  curses  upon  the  Senate:  his  great  soul  scorns  to 
upbraid  Jaffier  with  his  treachery;  and  when  Jaffier  forces  him  to  take 

3SIbid.,  pp.  262-263. 

33  The  Actor  (1755),  p.  267. 

34  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  245. 

33  John  Hill,  The  Actor  (1750),  pp.  48-51. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

87  Dramatic  Censor  (1752),  p.  65. 
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notice  of  him,  he  answers  him  with  a  blow:  he  pretends  at  first  not  to 
know  him,  and  afterwards  reviles  him  in  the  basest  language;  the  same 
satirical  spirit  runs  through  all  his  speeches;  and  ...  he  [leaves]  the 
stage  implacable,  and  unmoved  by  the  solicitations  of  Jaffier.  .  .  .  (p.  307) 

If  Quin  presented  Pierre  as  the  revengeful  revolutionist  who 
works  Iago-like  under  the  cloak  of  bluff  simplicity,  he  also  em¬ 
phasized  the  idea  that  Pierre  brought  Jaffier  into  the  conspiracy 
for  political  principle,  rather  than  for  mere  personal  friendship. 
Quin’s  Pierre  was  the  patriot:  it  is  impossible  to  infer  less  from  the 
descriptions  of  his  performance.  Horace  Walpole  relates  an  anec¬ 
dote  which  suggests  that  the  character  of  the  Great  Republican  was 
congenial  to  Quin.  Once,  when 

that  turn-coat  hypocrite  infidel,  Bishop  Warburton  .  .  .  was  haranguing 
at  Bath  in  behalf  of  prerogative:  Quin  said,  “Pray,  my  Lord,  spare  me; 
you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  principles:  I  am  a  republican;  and  per¬ 
haps  I  even  think  that  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  might  be  justi¬ 
fied,”  “Ay!”  said  Warburton,  “By  what  law?”  Quin  replied,  “By  all  the 
laws  he  had  left  them.”  The  Bishop  would  have  got  off  upon  judg¬ 
ments,  and  bade  the  player  remember  that  all  the  regicides  came  to  vio¬ 
lent  ends — a  lie,  but  no  matter.  “I  would  not  advise  your  Lordship,”  said 
Quin,  “to  make  use  of  that  inference;  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
was  the  case  of  the  twelve  apostles.”38 

And  Davies  adds  what  may  possibly  be  another  republican  note: 
that  “Quin  talked  once  of  restoring  the  long-omitted  scene  of  Pierre 
with  the  Priest .  . .  but  his  better  reflection  taught  him  to  pay  respect 
to  decency  and  the  sacred  order.”39  Quin  acted  Pierre  as  he  sup¬ 
posed  Booth  would  have  acted  it.40  His  actual  model  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  Booth’s  Cato  and  Brutus;  he  borrowed  at  least  one 
detail  from  Mills — he  wore  a  white  hat  in  the  part.41 

38  Letter  to  George  Montague,  April  5,  1765;  cf.  John  Taylor,  Records  oj  My  Life 
(London,  1832),  I,  86. 

38  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  231.  Cf.  Derrick's  description  of  Pierre  as  a 
“master  in  design":  “.  .  .  the  feeling  which  Pierre  seems  ...  to  have  for  the  oppressions 
of  his  country,  and  his  readiness  to  strike  for  her  relief,  speak  him  a  true  patriot,  and  a 
real  son  of  Liberty.  Had  the  Poet  made  his  whole  character  concur  with  the  sentiments 
which  he  here  expresses,  it  would  have  been  indeed  a  noble  one;  nay,  perhaps  as  good 
a  one,  and  his  fall  as  truly  pitiable,  as  ever  our  language  produc’d”  ( Dramatic  Censor, 
p.  10). 

An  ironic  paper  in  the  Theatrical  Review  (1763,  p.  50),  on  Quin’s  pride  in  “forming  the 
royal  mind”  of  George  III,  by  teaching  “the  boy  to  speak,”  further  substantiates  the  idea 
that  his  Pierre  was  a  republican  idealist. 

40  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  244;  cf.  Life  of  Quin,  p.  28.  The  true  successor 
of  Booth  in  Otway  parts  was  Walker,  the  successful  Polydore. 

41  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  239. 
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Quin  raised  Pierre  to  a  first  part:  Aaron  Hill’s  objection  to  a 
“too  amorous  and  humble”  Jaffier  points  to  the  current  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  Pierre,  for  Hill  admired  the  vigorous  Jaffier,  which  Barton 
Booth  maintained  as  a  first  part.  The  temper  of  the  times  no  doubt 
assisted  Quin  in  rendering  Pierre  as  the  hero  of  the  play.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  role  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  in  December, 
1721,  on  the  eve  of  Atterbury’s  conspiracy.  Later,  with  Robert 
Walpole  governing  the  nation  on  the  principle  that  every  man  had 
his  price,  and  with  a  German-speaking  royal  family  bringing  roy¬ 
alty  itself  into  disrepute  by  its  dull  wits  and  scandalously  crude  be¬ 
havior,  more  than  one  gentleman,  painfully  aware  of  the  contrast 
to  the  graceful,  if  naughty,  court  of  the  Stuarts,  retired  to  his  coun¬ 
try  house  to  lay  out  his  garden  in  “perspective,”  or  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  King  over  the  Water,  or  to  cause  trouble  for  Walpole. 
Men  sharing  their  views  could  scarcely  have  objected  to  a  Pierre  in¬ 
terpreted  as  the  disinterested  patriot,  even  though  some  of  them 
might  have  deprecated  factions  and  conspiracy  in  the  state.  But 
“patriot”  is  susceptible  of  many  interpretations,  whether  as  the  re¬ 
publican  idealist,  marshaling  all  his  forces  against  a  corrupt  gov¬ 
ernment  and  dying  through  the  treachery  of  the  man  he  has  be¬ 
friended,  or  as  the  reactionary,  who  will  have  only  a  de  jure  sover¬ 
eign.  During  Walpole’s  ministry  (1722-1747),  Quin  might  well 
have  played  Pierre  as  the  “patriot,”  even  though  he  and  his  audience 
admired  neither  Walpole  nor  the  Stuarts.  It  is  certain  that  his  per¬ 
formance  caught  the  fancy  of  playgoers  and  even  set  the  tradition 
(not  broken  by  Garrick)  for  a  Pierre  who  fills  the  scene  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  other  characters. 

During  the  Quin  era  the  role  of  Belvidera  was  supported  by  a 
number  of  actresses,  of  whom  only  Mrs.  Seymour  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard  need  be  noted  here.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  “tall  and  well 
made”;  she  had  an  expressive  countenance  and  a  voice  that  was 
pleasing  and  flexible;  and  she  was  high  in  the  esteem  of  Ryan, 
who  “thought  her  superior  to  all  the  actresses  he  had  ever  seen.” 
“Her  Belvidera  was  amongst  those  characters  that  contributed  to 
raise  her  reputation.”42  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  great  Shakespearian 
tragedienne,  could  scarcely  have  been  at  home  in  Belvidera.  The 
Theatrical  Examiner  wished  that  she  had  “a  little  further  dash  of 
elegance,”  and  complained  that  though  she  was  “often  natural  and 
agreeable,  yet  have  I  seen  her  bring  some  Scenes  in  tragedy  down 
to  a  familiarity  that  was  rather  petit .”43  Moreover,  “her  Size  seems 

43  Ibid.,  Ill,  244. 

43  Theatrical  Examiner  (1757),  pp-  49-50. 
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not  well  suited  to  some  Characters” — though  Theophilus  Cibber 
declared  that  “  ’tis  impossible  to  hear  her  speak,  and  not  forget  the 
Disadvantage.”44  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  not  a  pathetic  actress: 

She  fills  the  stage  well  [according  to  Wilkes],  her  appearance  is  com¬ 
manding,  and  her  middle  voice  clear,  intelligible  and  melodious.  It 
is  not  so  well  when  she  endeavours  to  raise  to  the  expression  of  rage 
or  horror;  nor  yet  in  pity  or  tenderness  do  we  feel  it  efficacious;  yet  her 
manner  and  meaning  sufficiently  compensate  for  this  defect.  No  woman 
supports  better  the  dignity  of  Tragedy.45 

In  later  life  Mrs.  Pritchard  acquired  a  reputation  for  utterly  ruin¬ 
ing  already  bad  plays.  Dr.  Johnson  never  forgave  her  for  the  first- 
night  fiasco  of  Irene;  and  on  March  17,  1762,  Gray  wrote  to  Mason 
that  “Mr  Delap”  had  complained  that  “Mrs  Pritchard  spoilt  his 
Hecuba  with  sobbing  so  much;  &  that  she  was  really  so  moved,  that 
she  fell  in  fits  behind  the  scenes.”46 

Between  1730  and  1740  there  is  to  be  found  only  one  significant 
remark  about  the  character  of  Belvidera:  Aaron  Hill’s  complaint 
that  he  had  seen  “Belvidera  deserve  all  her  Misery,  and  absolving 
the  Insensibility  of  the  Audience,  by  whining  them  out  of  their 
Bower  to  pity  her.”  The  explanation  is  complex.  It  may  be  that 
the  actresses  were  weak,  or  that  the  “old  tea-pot  style  of  acting,” 
though  it  suited  Quin,  was  totally  unsuited  to  the  natural  character 
of  Belvidera.  Mrs.  Cibber  is  a  case  in  point,  for  she  reformed  her 
style  of  acting  after  she  began  to  play  with  Garrick.47  But  perhaps 
the  real  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Quin’s  Pierre  so 
dominated  the  play  that  Jaffier,  the  traitor,  and  Belvidera,  who  insti¬ 
gated  his  treachery,  could  hope  for  small  sympathy  against  the 
noble-hearted  conspirator. 


IV 

GARRICK,  1741-1763 

The  stage  history  of  Venice  Preserv’d  from  1741  to  1763  has 
little  of  the  brilliance  which  Garrick’s  initial  success  in  Chamont 
lent  to  The  Orphan.  It  was  impossible  for  Garrick  to  create  the 
same  sensation  with  Pierre  or  Jaffier  that  he  had  with  Chamont, 
for,  throughout  the  period  following  Booth  and  Wilks,  Venice 

“Theophilus  Cibber,  Present  State  of  the  Stage  (1753),  p.  22. 

45  Thomas  Wilkes,  General  View,  p.  284. 

44  Correspondence,  ed.  Toynbee  and  Whibley,  II,  778. 

47  Cf.  ibid.,  I,  36. 
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Preserv’d  had  maintained  a  steady  and  respectably  unillustrious 
place  among  stock  plays,  and  Quin’s  Pierre  was  regarded  as  the 
true  portrayal  of  “that  great,  that  hardy  commander.”  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  his  first  season,  at  Goodman’s  Fields,  that  Garrick 
attempted  the  play.  On  April  i,  1742,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Pierre,  a  part  which  he  played  five  times  in  all  that  season  (April 
3,  5,  May  17,  and  18).  On  April  19,  1742,  after  his  third  perform¬ 
ance,  Newton  admonished  him  on  his  choice  of  the  character:  “I 
could  wish  that  you  had  chosen  Jaffier  rather  than  Pierre,  that  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of  greater  compass  and  variety;  and  Lowe  concurs  with 
me,  though  he  commends  you  in  Pierre  mightily.”1 

Garrick’s  choice  of  the  role  of  Pierre  must  be  regarded  as  one 
phase  of  his  duel  with  Quin.  In  the  summer  of  1741  Quin,  by 
leaving  Drury  Lane  and  going  to  Ireland,  had  left  the  field  clear  for 
Garrick.  He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1742  with  Mrs.  Cibber  and 
straightway  set  about  contesting  for  his  own  at  Covent  Garden 
against  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane.  On  October  1,  1742,  he  played 
Pierre  to  Mrs.  Cibber’s  Belvidera,  apparently  with  great  success, 
for  the  play  was  acted  several  times.  On  March  17,  1743,  he  played 
Pierre  again,  for  Ryan’s  benefit.  At  Drury  Lane,  Garrick  tried  to 
outroar  Quin — at  least,  according  to  John  Hill,  he  “always  run  him¬ 
self  so  out  of  voice  in  some  of  the  first  scenes  in  the  character  of 
Pierre  .  .  .  that  he  cou’d  not  even  be  heard  when  he  came  after¬ 
wards  to  that  great  scene  in  which  he  reproaches  the  senate.”2 
That  was  a  fault  which  Quin  never  committed.  The  part  was  not 
for  Garrick.  In  it  “his  spirit  and  fire  were  not  equally  supported  by 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  person”3 — and  the  lack  of  variety  in  the 
part  rendered  useless  his  expressive  countenance  and  his  skill  in 
making  swift  and  vehement  transitions  from  one  passion  to  another. 
Then,  too,  he  attempted  to  interpret  Pierre  “naturalistically,”  for¬ 
getting  that  the  character  has  something  of  the  unreal  bravado 
proper  to  heroic  drama.  As  Pierre,  Garrick  played  the  part  of  “a 
bold  daring  man,  and  one  who  is  proud  of  being  so.”4  But  his 

1  Garrick’s  Correspondence,  ed.  Boaden,  I,  7. 

2  The  Actor  (1750),  p.  43.  At  Drury  Lane,  Garrick  played  Pierre  on  March  14  (for 
Delane’s  benefit),  April  6,  and  May  13,  1743;  and  twice  the  following  season,  including 
Mrs.  Giffard’s  benefit  on  March  29,  1744  (Genest,  IV,  24-69). 

3  The  controversy  over  Garrick’s  stature  elicited  a  cartoon  from  Hogarth,  designed  to 
show  that  Quin,  the  “leviathan  of  the  stage”  (Churchill,  The  Rosciad),  was  a  “short 
proportion,”  and  that  Garrick,  short  but  slight,  was  a  “tall  proportion”  (prints  in  the 
Harvard  Theatre  Collection).  Hill  ( The  Actor,  1750,  p.  68)  admitted  that  while  Gar¬ 
rick  was  acting,  he  was  felt  to  be  “not  an  inch  too  short.” 

lThe  Actor  (1750),  pp.  262-263. 
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“great  natural  sharpness”  caused  him  to  sink  the  hero  Pierre  in 
“the  satyrist.”5 

When  Jaffier  mentions  honesty  as  a  virtue  that  is  not  fit  for  this  world, 
Mr.  Garrick  forgets  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  give  into  a  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  severity  very  natural  to  him,  and  in  general  very  becoming. . . . 

We  are  pleased  with  the  force  and  strength  he  gives  to  the  sadre  in 
this  speech,  the  keenness  of  which  has  never  been  so  great  in  any  other 
mouth;  but  we  are  vext  to  find  the  dignity  of  the  character  quite  forgot 
in  the  speaking  it.6 

The  contrast  with  Quin  was  devastating: 

In  Pierre,  perhaps,  we  shou’d  not  see  this  defect  in  him,  if  we  had  not 
an  unlucky  comparison  at  hand,  with  that  player  in  the  same  part,  who 
certainly  excells  all  the  world  in  this  particular  article.7 

Quin  was  the  Pierre  that  London  audiences  preferred,  and  Garrick 
wisely  withdrew  from  the  contest  while  he  could  do  so  with  grace.8 
After  his  tenth  performance  (on  March  29,  1744),  he  laid  the  part 
aside  for  the  next  sixteen  years,  returning  to  it  only  on  two  gala 
occasions,  on  March  17  and  April  15,  1760.  For  the  next  four  years 
he  refrained  entirely  from  Venice  Preserv’d,  which  continued  to  be 
performed  at  Covent  Garden,  where  in  1748  Quin  still  held  his  own 
as  Pierre.9 

On  February  8,  1748,  Garrick  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  role  of  Jaffier.  Spranger  Barry  was  the  Pierre,  and  Mrs.  Cibber, 
the  Belvidera.  He  appeared  again  that  season  on  March  7  and  on 
May  25.  His  Jaffier  had  been  long  in  preparation,10  and  after  his 
second  performance  he  confessed  to  Peter  Whalley  that  it  was  “a 
most  difficult  laborious  Character,  and  will  take  me  up  much  Time, 
before  I  have  attained  what  I  imagine  may  be  done  with  it.”11 

6  The  Actor  (1755),  pp.  233-234.  6  The  Actor  (1750),  pp.  169-170. 

7  Ibid.  8  Cf.  Murphy,  Garric\,  I,  56. 

9  Cf.  Universal  Magazine,  Supplement,  1748,  p.  307,  quoted  on  pp.  162  f.  above. 

10  Newton  to  Garrick,  April  19,  1742  (Garrick's  Correspondence,  ed.  Boaden,  I,  7). 
In  March,  1747,  Garrick  seems  to  have  agreed  to  play  the  part  for  Quin’s  benefit  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  performance  was  postponed  on  account  of  Garrick’s  indisposition 
(see  General  Advertiser,  March  5,  7,  1747,  and  Genest,  IV,  216).  Garrick’s  assuming  the 
role  of  Jaffier  is  said  by  Murphy  ( Garric /{,  I,  136)  to  have  been  one  phase  in  his  war  on 
the  pantomimes  and  in  his  efforts  to  restore  Shakespeare  and  reform  the  stage.  John 
Taylor  ( Records ,  I,  347)  says  that  “Garrick  placed  the  works  of  Otway  next  to  those  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  library,  and  when  Monsey  asked  him  the  reason,  he  said  ‘Because  I 
think  that,  next  to  our  unrivalled  bard,  he  had  more  command  over  the  passions  than  all 
other  dramatic  poets.’  ” 

11  Letter  dated  “March  15th”  [no  year,  but  probably  1748;  see  n.  16  below],  printed 
by  F.  G.  Waldron,  Appendix  to  Downes’s  Roscius  Anglicanus,  Literary  Museum  (London, 
I792)»  PP-  22  ff. 
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With  London  audiences,  however,  it  created  as  great  a  sensation 
as  even  Garrick  could  have  wished.  Gone  was  the  Jaffier  of  whom 
Aaron  Hill  had  complained  in  1735  that  it  was  “too  amorous  and 
humble.”  Garrick’s  Jaffier  was  a  character  “of  various  passions,” 
expressed  “with  the  greatest  energy,”12  agonizing  conflicts,  and 
vehement  transitions  of  mood.  The  softer  scenes  of  “domestic  woe, 
conjugal  tenderness,  and  agonised  distress”13  served  as  foils  to  the 
violence  of  the  tragic  emotions.  A  critic  in  the  Universal  Magazine 
for  May,  1748,  marked  the  change  unwittingly  when  he  said  that 
“the  poet  has  been  blamed  for  making  the  character  of  Jaffier  too 
whining  and  effeminate,”  and  added  that  “he  was,  in  fact,  a  man 
of  courage,  and  true  courage,  such  as  is  founded  upon  humanity 
and  benevolence,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  expressions  or 
actions  of  tenderness  which  proceed  from  excessive  love”  (p.  212). 

Garrick  struck  the  keynote  of  the  spirited  young  Venetian  in 
the  very  first  scene.  He  dressed  “Jaffier  in  a  pompous  suit  of 
cloaths,”  a  striking  contrast  to  the  drab  array  of  Ryan.  The  Dra¬ 
matic  Censor  of  1752  objected:  Jaffier  should 

have  preferr’d  his  supplication  in  a  dress  suitable  to  his  circumstances, 
which  are  at  present  very  melancholy,  rather  than  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
a  young  Nobleman,  which  must  have  contributed  to  make  an  incens’d 
father  still  more  deaf  to  his  petition.14 

The  reason  for  Garrick’s  preference,  Derrick  was  “at  present,  un¬ 
happy  enough  not  to  be  able  to  conceive,”  but  the  actor  achieved 
his  end.  There  was  to  be  no  vulgar  domesticity  about  his  Jaffier, 
and  the  “pompous  suit  of  cloaths”  had  its  share  in  creating  that 
sense  of  heightened  tragedy  which  the  critic  in  the  Universal  Maga¬ 
zine  notes: 

As  for  the  subject,  a  greater  cannot  be  imagined,  than  an  enterprize 
formed  to  destroy  a  whole  republic,  and  that  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world.  This  gives  us  a  grand  idea  of  the  heroes  of  the  tragedy, 
and  raises  our  attention  to  an  height  suitable  to  the  vast  importance  of 
the  design  (p.  308). 

From  the  moment  of  his  appearance,  Garrick’s  Jaffier  was  the 
center  of  interest.  In  the  first  act  he  “conducted  Jaffier  through  all 
the  varieties  of  grief”: 

The  haughty  insolence  of  Priuli,  rouses  his  spirits,  and  he  exerts  himself 

12  Murphy,  Gamc\,  I,  143-144. 

13  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  246. 

14  Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor  (1752),  p.  8;  cf.  Francis  Gentleman,  Dramatic  Censor 
(1770),  I,  314;  and  see  “Acting  Versions,”  pp.  277  f.  below. 
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above  the  weight  of  sorrow,  which  oppressed  him.  Then  again  he  is 
dejected  by  the  bitter  curses  of  his  unrelenting  father-in-law;  he  after¬ 
wards  reflects  on  the  state  of  his  affairs:  his  meditations  on  his  conduct, 
which  had  brought  him  to  this  necessitous  condition  are  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  his  friend  Pierre:  he  receives  the  news  of  the  completion 
of  his  ruin,  with  a  stupid  indifference,  till  at  last,  when  tears  have  given 
vent  to  his  sorrow,  he  resumes  a  presence  of  mind,  and  embraces  Pierre’s 
proposals  of  revenge;  though  he  still  retains  a  filial  reverence  for  Priuli, 
and  even  fears  to  utter  anything  disrespectful  against  him  .  .  .  till  he 
is  tempted  thereto  by  the  instigations  of  his  friend,  (p.  212) 

Garrick  spoke  Jaffier’s  first  soliloquy  in  such  a  way,  said  a  contem¬ 
porary,  that  “he  who  has  not  seen,  never  can  conceive”: 

The  different  passions  which  agitate  the  soul  of  Jaffier,  are  by  turns, 
to  be  traced  in  his  countenance;  despair  and  dejection  are  so  visible  in 
his  face,  that  the  benevolent  heart  pants  to  relieve  him;  and  he  pro¬ 
nounces  that  line  beginning  Oh!  Belvidera,  etc.  in  a  manner  so  pathetic, 
and  so  strongly  affecting  that  to  hear,  and  at  the  same  time  stop  the 
bursting  tear  is  impossible.15 

A  correspondent,  indeed,  objected  to  his  manner  of  speaking  one 
line  in  this  soliloquy: 

I  have  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world, 

Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleased  with  ruin. 

(I,  116-117) 

“If  you  understand  by  Love  Jaffier’s  affection  for  Belvidera,”  he 
wrote,  “you  spoke  with  propriety  in  pausing  at  that  word,  and  lay¬ 
ing  a  distinct  emphasis  upon  the  last;  but  if  you  think  with  me  that 
it  refers  to  ruin,  it  would  be  juster  to  sink  the  pause  by  connecting 
it  with  pleased,  and  gradually  falling  the  voice  at  the  end  of  the 
line.”16  The  objection  merely  indicates  that  Garrick  tried  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  amorous  qualities  in  the  part.  His  critics  differ 

16  Dramatic  Censor  (1752),  p.  8. 

19  D.  W.  to  Garrick,  Correspondence,  ed.  Boaden,  I,  26.  The  letter  is  dated  Sunday 
evening,  March  21.  The  editor  places  it  with  those  for  1744,  but  surely  1744  cannot  be 
the  year:  Garrick  is  not  known  to  have  played  this  role  before  1748  (Genest,  IV,  237). 
See  also  Garrick’s  letter  to  Peter  Whalley,  dated  “March  15th”  [no  year,  but  seemingly 
1748],  and  referring  to  the  criticism  of  his  pauses  (printed  by  F.  G.  Waldron  in  his 
Appendix  to  Downes’s  Roscius  Anglicanus,  Literary  Museum,  London,  1792,  pp.  22-23): 

“Your  Remark  from  Venice  Preserv’d  is  likewise  true — When  in  your  Brigantine,  &c. 
but  I  am  in  Hopes  the  other  Slips  you  speak  of  in  the  same  Play,  were  owing  to  my  Ill¬ 
ness  on  Mrs.  Cibber’s  Benefit  Night  [i.e.,  March  7,  1748];  I  could  scarce  bring  my  Words 
out,  and  all  the  Time  did  not  know  whether  I  stood  on  my  Head  or  Heels — the  Part 
of  Jaffier  is  a  most  difficult  laborious  Character,  and  will  take  me  up  much  Time,  before 
I  have  attained  what  I  imagine  may  be  done  with  it.” 
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as  to  his  success  in  so  doing,  Davies  holding  that,  in  the  “softer 
scenes,”  he  was  decidedly  inferior  to  Barry;17  Derrick  holding  that 
it  was  in  these  parts  that  his  genius  shone  to  best  advantage.18 

To  many  an  enthusiastic  playgoer,  the  beauties  of  Garrick’s 
Jaffier  were  inseparable  from  Mrs.  Cibber’s  performance  as  Bel- 
videra.  Her  acting  seconded  and  complemented  his,  so  that,  as  a 
critic  remarked  in  1757,  they  warmed  and  animated  each  other  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  were  both  carried  beyond  themselves.19 
Although  certain  bits  of  Garrick’s  own  performance  lingered  in  the 
memory — such  as  his  manner  of  taking  the  purse  “with  all  the 
seeming  horror  and  detestation,  which  a  man  of  honour  must  have 
for  such  an  offer”20 — it  was  the  four  scenes  between  Garrick  and 
Mrs.  Cibber  which  held  the  imagination  of  playgoers.  The  first  of 
these  scenes,  that  in  which  Belvidera  is  given  as  a  hostage,  was 
rendered  unforgettable  by  the  interplay  of  facial  expression  of 
Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber.  As  Derrick  described  it, 

The  tenderness  she  has  for  her  husband  forcing  its  way  through  her 
own  griefs,  the  surprize  and  terror  which  assail  her  on  his  giving  her 
up  to  Bedamar  and  Renault,  the  lively  return  of  sorrow  then  eclipsing 
the  gleam  of  pleasure  which  the  instant  before  glow’d  in  her  face,  the 
variety  of  passions  and  perplexities  with  which  Belvidera  is  agitated  in 
this  scene,  are  so  strongly  marked  in  the  action  and  enunciation  of  Mrs. 
Cibber,  that  the  most  inanimate  spectator  feels  their  effect,  and  is  forced 
to  sympathize,  with  what  seems  so  truly  the  result  of  nature,  unassisted 
by  art.  Nor  is  it  from  her  excellent  acting  alone  that  we  are  to  admire 
her,  the  harmony  of  her  voice  joined  to  her  vast  skill  in  music  has  often 
charmed  the  age.21 

When  she  spoke  in  melodious  tones,  “yet  hear  me,  yet  recall  me 

•••  9 

Mr.  Garrick’s  behaviour  during  the  time  of  her  speaking  this  speech, 
displays  so  fully,  love  and  despair  struggling  in  his  soul,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  being  angry  with  Jaffeir  for  his  ungenerous  severity  to  his 
wife,  we  are  obliged  to  pity  sufferings  so  finely  presented.22 

“Cibber,  Sir,  seemed  to  need  and  dispose  of  your  tears  from  the 
delicacy  of  her  frame,”  declared  an  old  playgoer  long  after  her 

17  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  246. 

18  Dramatic  Censor  (1752),  pp.  8,  28,  41,  62,  68;  cf.  Thomas  Wilkes,  General  View 
(1759),  p.  244. 

19  Morning  Chronicle,  March  8-10,  1757,  p.  240. 

s0  Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor  (1752),  p.  21;  cf.  Wilkes,  General  View,  p.  243. 

21  Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor,  p.  37. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  41;  cf.  Wilkes,  General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  243. 
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death.23  For  Derrick  in  1752,  it  was  this  quality  of  Mrs.  Cibber’s 
Belvidera  which,  by  condoning  all  Jaffier’s  treachery,  raised  him  to 
heroic  proportions: 

.  .  .  who  is  it  but  must  have  submitted  to  follow  in  the  same  steps  with 
faffeir,  that  is  sensible  of  the  delicacy,  the  fondness  of  affection,  and 
tender  earnestness,  yet  more  than  female  resolution,  which  Mrs.  Cibber’s 
charmingly  persuasive  voice,  and  well-adapted  gestures,  convey  to 

04 

us.  .  .  . 

In  the  two  Persuasion  Scenes,  Garrick  played  second  fiddle  to 
Mrs.  Cibber.25  As  the  critic  in  the  Universal  Magazine  described 
the  two  scenes,  Belvidera  consciously  directed  Jaffier’s  actions  and 
every  move  she  made  was  calculated  with  finesse: 

Belvidera  having  drawn  from  faffier  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  the 
next  thing  to  be  undertaken,  is  to  persuade  him  to  discover  it  to  the 
Senate.  For  this  purpose,  she  acquaints  him  with  Renault’s  attempt, 
and  soon  after  withdraws,  that  he  may  ruminate  on  the  villainy  of  his 
fellow-conspirator,  and  work  himself  up  to  a  temper  fit  to  bring  about 
the  catastrophe  of  the  play.  ...  In  this  fourth  act,  Jaffier  is  persuaded  to 
reveal  the  conspiracy  to  the  Senate.  The  arguments  which  Belvidera 
employs  to  prevail  with  him,  are  invented  and  disposed  with  wonder¬ 
ful  skill.  First,  she  intimates  the  honour  that  will  redound  to  him  by 
saving  his  native  country  from  ruin;  tacitly  implying  that  this  honour 
would  greatly  overbalance  the  disgrace  of  betraying  his  friends;  which 
consideration,  she  knew  would  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  complying 
with  her  persuasions.  Accordingly,  when  faffier  objects  to  this  as  a 
reason  for  preserving  his  secrecy,  she  reminds  him  of  Renault’s  villainy. 
This  enrages  him:  he  vows  revenge;  and  Belvidera,  after  painting  to 
his  imagination  the  horrors  of  the  bloody  enterprize,  hints,  that  Re¬ 
nault  would  probably  prevent  this  revenge,  by  murdering  faffier  amidst 
the  tumult  of  bloodshed  (p.  306). 

Thomas  Wilkes  corroborates  this  account,  which  gives  such  impor¬ 
tance  to  Belvidera: 

In  that  part  in  the  fourth  Act,  where  Belvidera  endeavours  to  work  upon 
him,  so  as  to  make  him  discover  the  conspiracy  to  the  Senate,  and  pro¬ 
cure  the  arrest  of  his  new  brethren,  our  great  Actor’s  looks  and  per¬ 
formance  are  so  admirably  adapted,  that  from  them  only,  were  we 

23  Boaden,  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  48. 

“‘Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor,  p.  51. 

26  Judging  from  Venice  Preserv'd,  V,  85  ff.,  this  is  how  Otway  intended  the  part 
to  be  acted.  Belvidera  was  Mrs.  Cibber's  favorite  role.  In  a  letter  to  Garrick  (Nov.  24, 
1765,  in  Garrick's  Correspondence,  ed.  Boaden,  I,  209),  she  speaks  of  her  “favourite  mare 
Belvidera,”  which  she  proposes  to  “enter,”  that  is,  to  play,  “in  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  [her]  arrival  in  Town.”  She  died  on  Jan.  30,  1766. 
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strangers  to  the  language,  we  might  judge  of  her  power  over  him,  and 
in  what  manner  he  was  impressed  by  her  arguments:  and  he  is  here  so 
very  fine  that  he  can  never  fail  to  fill  the  eye  with  tears,  and  make  every 
heart  sympathize  with  the  pangs  which  swell  the  heart  of  Jaffeir,  whom 
we  are  now  almost  willing  to  excuse  for  his  perfidy;  for  we  cannot  but 
pity  him  for  being  liable  to  such  temptations  as  can  flow  from  the  tongue 
of  a  Cibber,  whose  mellifluous  tones  are  not  less  persuasive  than  his, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  or  melodious.26 

If  one  single  passage  had  to  be  chosen  from  the  play  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  Garrick-Cibber  Venice  Preserv’d,  it 
would  be  Jaffier’s  fourth-act  interview  with  Belvidera  which  follows 
his  scene  with  Pierre  before  the  senate.  Audiences  long  remembered 
“the  temporary  frenzy  with  which  Jaffier  is  seized  ...  on  fancying 
that  he  saw  his  friend  on  the  rack,”27  and 

the  mad-confusion  which  is  seen  in  his  visage,  the  pangs  which  heave 
his  breast,  on  representing  to  himself  his  friend  in  tortures,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  stabbing  Belvidera,  prevented  by  the  gleam  of  love,  which  for 
a  moment  may  be  seen  to  glow  in  his  face,  but  afterwards  eclips’d  by  re¬ 
turning  rage.  .  .  28 

As  Davies  put  it,  “The  enthusiastic  power  of  Garrick  presented 
this  dreadful  image  to  the  audience  with  such  astonishing  force, 
that  they  trembled  at  the  imaginary  picture.”29  This  scene  inspired 
a  painting  by  Zoffany  that  gives  some  faint  impression  of  the  power 
exerted  by  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  over  beholders.  Garrick’s  mo¬ 
bile  features  and  unforgettable  eyes,  Mrs.  Cibber’s  “inimitable  knit¬ 
ting  of  the  brows,”  her  neat  symmetrical  figure,  the  just  propor¬ 
tions  and  grace  of  the  two,  are  recaptured  faintly  in  the  contours 
of  the  artist’s  design.  Though  Mrs.  Cibber  was  not  beautiful,  Zof¬ 
fany’s  portrait  of  her  as  Belvidera  amply  substantiates  the  eulogy 
of  her  which  is  spoken  by  the  Tragic  Muse  in  George  Keate’s 
Funeral  Elegy: 

“Clos’d  are  those  Eyes  which  knew  each  vary’d  Art, 

“And  could  my  Meaning  with  such  Force  inspire; 

“Call  Tears  of  Pity  from  the  melting  Heart, 

“Freeze  with  wild  Horror,  or  with  Rapture  fire!  .  .  . 

“And  fix’d  those  Limbs  in  fun’ral  Weeds  array’d, 

“Us’d  to  the  study’d  Elegance  of  Dress, 

26  Wilkes,  General  View,  p.  244. 

27  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  245. 

28  Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor,  p.  68. 

29  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  246. 
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“That  ev’ry  graceful  Attitude  display’d, 

“Great  as  these  circling,  sculptur’d  Forms  express!”30 

The  acting  of  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  in  Venice  Preserv’d  must 
have  been  powerful  indeed  to  transcend  the  obtrusive  realities  of 
Drury  Lane  playhouse,  where  the  “keeping  up  the  illusion”  was 
constantly  endangered.  “A  love-scene  in  a  side-box  has  often  been 
more  attended  to,  than  that  on  the  stage,”  one  playgoer  complained. 
“I  have  seen  our  ladies  titter  at  the  most  distressful  scenes  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  grin  over  the  anguish  of  a  Monimia  or  a  Belvidera,  and 
fairly  laugh  King  Lear  off  the  stage.”31  The  custom  of  “suffering  a 
part  of  the  audience  to  be  behind  the  scenes”  might  at  any  moment 
translate  the  audience  from  the  atmosphere  of  conspiracy  to  that 
of  fopdom,  as  they  saw  “the  smart  head  of  ***  pop  from  behind 
a  wing.”32  On  the  stage  itself,  “candle-snuffers  grave  in  senate 
sat”;33  scene  shifters,  in  the  role  of  conspirators,  vexed  playgoers 
that  “Garrick,  Mossop,  Havard,  could  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
such  a  set  of  miserable  rascals,”34  and  Mrs.  Cibber  herself,  “when 
she  draws  the  admiration  of  the  whole  audience,  turns  about  to 
make  a  low  curtsey  for  their  applause,”  and,  for  Goldsmith,  “no 
longer  continues  Belvidera,  but  at  once  drops  into  Mrs.  Cibber.”35 
Yet  Garrick  never  lost  his  “power  of  face,”  and  it  was  only  on  his 
“first  nights  of  Mackbeth  and  Jaffeir”  that  his  performance  was 
ever  felt  to  be  inferior  by  comparison  with  those  parts  which  he 
had  played  more  often.36 

Though  Garrick’s  acting  found  admirable  support  in  the  Bel¬ 
videra  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Pierre  of 
Spranger  Barry.  The  silver-toned  stage  lover  had,  indeed,  only  two 
qualifications  for  the  part — that  he  was  tall,  and  that  his  counte¬ 
nance,  though  benevolent,  was  “easily  formed  to  haughtiness  and 
contempt.”37  Arthur  Murphy  thought  that  the  character  of  Pierre 
did  not  suit  him:  “his  voice  was  too  soft  and  tender  for  that  rough 
hero.”38  Francis  Gentleman  thought  that  he  was 

a  very  agreeable,  but,  in  the  critical  view,  indefensible  Pierre;  a  melifluous 
flow  of  expression,  and  harmonious  consonance  of  features  .  .  .  rather  con¬ 
tradicted  the  idea  we  have  of  this  bold  militarian:  the  eye  and  ear,  how- 

80  [George  Keate],  A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  the  Celebrated  Mrs.  Cibber  (London, 
1766),  p.  5.  See  frontispiece. 

31  Connoisseur,  No.  14,  April  25,  1754-  82iHill,  The  Actor  (1755),  p.  256. 

83  Churchill,  The  Rosciad.  34  Hill,  The  Actor  (1755),  p.  256. 

35  Bee,  Oct.  13,  1759.  88  Hill,  The  Actor  (1755),  pp.  252-253. 

87  Wilkes,  General  View,  p.  291.  88  Murphy,  Life  of  Garrick,  I,  144. 
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ever,  were  pleased,  while  the  judgment  sat  covered  with  a  reluctant 
frown.39 

Of  the  few  critics  who  found  anything  to  praise  in  his  Pierre,  the 
earlier  Dramatic  Censor  was  the  most  enthusiastic.  In  Barry’s  first 
interview  with  Jaffier,  he  saw  “a  sort  of  noble  frankness  and  uncon¬ 
strained  generosity  .  .  .  which  conveys  to  you  the  idea  of  what 
Pierre  should  have  been,  better  than  words  can  express.”40  The 
great  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  in  which  Pierre  reviles  Jafher  for  his 
treachery,  Derrick  thought  Barry  added  “many  graces  to,”  and 
spoke  his  lines 

with  such  a  tone  of  voice,  so  sonorous  and  so  full  of  harmony,  yet  so 
strongly  expressive,  of  the  sentiment  and  situation  of  Pierre,  that  to 
hear  and  not  to  admire  as  well  as  to  feel  for  his  misfortunes,  and  to 
despise  their  author,  at  the  same  time,  is  impossible .41 

Barry  was  unsuited  to  the  character  of  Pierre.  He  shocked  audi¬ 
ences  who  had  admired  Quin  in  the  part,  and  as  an  actor,  he  was 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  character  he  portrayed  that  he  “les¬ 
sened  an  essential  contrast”42  with  Jafher,  whether  Garrick’s  or 
Delane’s.  To  increase  the  sense  of  miscasting,  Barry  did  not  play 
Pierre  until  several  months  after  he  had  established  himself  with 
London  audiences  as  the  only  Castalio.43  These  circumstances 
puzzled  his  contemporaries,44  who  wondered  that  after  his  tri¬ 
umph  in  Castalio  he  should  act  Pierre  while  Delane,  and  later 
Garrick,  did  Jafher.  The  various  explanations  which  they  fabri¬ 
cated  are  all  alike  in  one  point:  they  overlook  the  fact  that  Barry, 
in  his  initial  season  at  Smock  Alley  (1744),  had  chosen  Pierre  for 
his  second  part,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  (1745) 
that  he  had  appeared  as  Castalio.  It  so  happened  that  he  found 
his  true  bent  as  Castalio,  and  not  as  Pierre;  yet  Pierre  represents 
his  earlier  choice.  Indeed,  in  1744,  Pierre  was  adjudged  the  leading 
part  in  Venice  Preserv’d,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  most  remunera¬ 
tive.  Quin  had  raised  it  to  a  position  of  pre-eminence;  Garrick  had 
chosen  it  in  preference  to  Jaffier;  and  it  is  understandable  that  a 
young  actor  should  have  misconstrued  his  own  talents  and  chosen 
to  act  the  part  without  external  pressure. 

33  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  I,  337. 

40  Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor  (1752),  p.  9;  cf.  p.  10. 

41  Ibid.,  pp.  65-66. 

43 Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  I,  337. 

43  Barry  appeared  as  Castalio  at  Drury  Lane  on  Nov.  15,  1746;  as  Pierre  on  Feb.  8, 
1747- 

44  See  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  237-245;  Murphy,  Garric\,  I,  137,  144. 
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But  if  choice  directed  Barry  to  Pierre  in  the  first  place,  he 
seems  to  have  wearied  of  the  part.  It  is  said  that,  even  while  he 
was  playing  it  at  Drury  Lane,  he  “felt  himself  fitter  for  Jaffier;  and, 
during  the  run  of  the  play,  kept  his  eye  on  Garrick,  resolved,  with 
all  the  ideas  he  could  glean  from  that  great  master,  to  enter  the 
lists  with  him  at  a  future  day.”45  It  must  have  been  Garrick’s 
appearance  in  the  character  quite  as  much  as  his  own  success  in 
Castalio  that  whetted  his  desire  to  do  Jaffier;  for  he  had  apparently 
been  content  to  act  Pierre  to  the  Jaffier  of  Delane  during  the  spring 
and  autumn  of  1747,  after  his  triumph  in  The  Orphan.  Whether 
he  could  have  taken  Jaffier  from  Delane,  as  he  took  Castalio,  is  a 
question.46  But  if  he  did  want  the  part,  he  was  certainly  cut  out  of 
it  in  the  spring  of  1748,  when  Garrick  pre-empted  it.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  when  he  went  over  to  Covent  Garden  his  first 
appearance  in  Venice  Preserv’d  was  as  Pierre  (December  16  and  18, 
1751).  It  was  not  until  December  21,  1752,  that  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  Jaffier.  At  Drury  Lane,  Garrick  was  the  Jaffier  until 
1757,  and  thereafter,  fitfully,  in  1759  and  in  1762. 

In  his  Memoirs  Cape  Everard  would  have  it  that  Barry  and 
Garrick  were  “powerful  rivals”  in  Jaffier.47  For  nearly  eight  years 
(1750-1758),  London  playgoers  had  an  opportunity  to  compare 
them  with  and  without  the  support  of  Mrs.  Cibber’s  Belvidera;  and 
although  Davies,  speaking  of  the  young  Barry,  says  that  “since 
Booth  and  Wilks,  no  actor  had  shown  the  public  a  just  idea  of  the 
hero  or  the  lover;  Barry  gave  dignity  to  the  one  and  passion  to  the 
other  . . .  ,”48  and  although  Hawkins  was  moved  to  exclaim,  “Where 
is  his  equal  in  Jaffier,  Romeo,  and  Castalio,  he  is  not  even  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  mighty  chief  Mr.  Garric\ ,”49  still,  many  playgoers 
found  it  difficult  to  bestow  a  preference,  so  profoundly  did  the  two 
Jaffiers  differ.  On  the  score  of  personal  appearance  the  two  actors 
had  an  equal  advantage,  for  “Jaffier  is  the  character  of  an  hero  and 
a  husband”50 — and  on  the  stage,  husbands  need  not  be  such  fine 
fellows  as  lovers.  “The  Garrick  Jaffier  is  as  proper  in  his  figure,  as 
the  Barry  of  the  same  character,”  John  Hill  observed.  “All  the 

46  Murphy,  Garric\,  I,  144.  The  Dramatic  Censor  (1770,  I,  337)  felt  that  Barry  was 
“much  better  suited  to  Jaffier”  than  to  Pierre. 

48  It  is  noteworthy  that  Garrick  first  appeared  as  Jaffier  in  1748;  Delane  dropped  out 
of  Otway  parts  in  November,  1747. 

17  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Son  of  Thespis,  p.  38. 

48  Garric\,  II,  259. 

49  Miscellanies  (1775),  p.  33. 

80  John  Hill,  The  Actor  (1755),  p.  85.  The  following  details  are  drawn  from  pp. 
211-212,  85-86. 
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outrageous  fondness  of  a  Juliet  is  proper,  and  all  the  eagerness  that 
Mrs.  Cibber  herself  can  throw  into  her  exclamation  . . .  when  so  fine 
a  fellow  as  Barry  is  the  object  of  her  passion.”  But  with  Belvidera, 
“it  is  the  love  of  a  wife,  it  is  the  gratitude  of  past  services,  and 
the  endearment  from  having  borne  affliction  together.  .  .  .”  In 
Jaffier,  if  Barry  enjoyed  no  undue  advantage  from  his  handsome 
person  and  from  the  “smoothness  of  tone”  which  rendered  his 
Romeo  irresistible,  neither  did  Garrick  suffer  from  his  shortness 
of  stature  and  his  waning  youth.  And  there  the  similarity  of  the 
two  Jafflers  ends,  for  each  actor  brought  out  different  traits  in  the 
character  as  his  own  peculiar  style  of  acting  dictated.  Garrick’s 
natural  disposition  to  the  more  violent  emotions,  and  Barry’s  to 
“elegant  distress,”  perhaps  caused  one  to  be  “too  little,  and  the 
other  ...  too  much  the  husband.”  Barry,  it  was  noted,  received 
“a  great  deal  of  applause  for  his  tenderness  in  some  passages,  in 
which  his  tenderness  is  a  blemish”;  while  Garrick,  in  those  “pas¬ 
sages  which  the  author  meant  to  be  all  tenderness,  which  nature 
dictates  to  make  so,  and  which  the  audience  always  expects  to 
find  so  expressed”  was  less  eminent  and  Barry  excelled  “beyond  all 
praise.”  Each  actor,  by  virtue  of  a  characteristic  style,  represented 
one  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  Jaffier ’s  emotions  well;  but  play¬ 
goers  noted  that  each  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  transition  from 
his  own  natural  manner  to  its  opposite,  Garrick  “from  anger  to 
sorrow,”  and  Barry  from  “elegant  distress”  to  rage  and  violence. 
“It  is  therefore  these  players  succeed  so  happily  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  character  in  that  play,  that  no  body  will  ever  be  able 
to  say,  with  justice,  which  of  them  performs  it  best.”51 

One  critic  did  at  least  try  to  point  out  the  scenes  in  which  each 
excelled,  though  he  admitted  that  the  two  had  “such  an  equality 
of  merit”  that  “to  draw  a  fair  parallel  requires  the  nicest  equilibre 
of  criticism.”52  In  the  opening  scene  Barry  had  the  advantage  of 
appearance,  for  “his  externals  strongly  apologise  for  Belvidera’s 
attachment,  exclusive  of  gratitude  for  saving  her  life.  .  .  .  Indeed 
through  the  whole  First  Act,  and  First  scene  of  the  Second,  this 
gentleman  could  not  be  surpassed.”  Likewise  in  the  account  Jaf¬ 
fier  gives  Belvidera  of  Pierre’s  treatment  of  him  (in  the  fourth 
act),  Barry  “must  be  admitted  to  lead,”  and  in  the  close  of  the 
Dagger  Scene,  he  “was  peculiarly  happy.”  In  the  scene  in  which 
Belvidera  reveals  the  perfidy  of  Renault,  the  two  were  felt  to  be 

61  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

63  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  I,  334-335.  The  following  statements  are  based  on  this 
comparison. 
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equal;  interest  is  focused  on  the  heroine.  But  in  the  Hostage  Scene, 
in  the  interviews  with  Pierre  and  Renault,  and  in  the  scene  with 
the  senate,  in  the  Parting  Scene,  and  in  the  Scaffold  Scene,  Barry 
was  felt  to  be  far  behind  Garrick  in  “significance  of  features  to 
express  violent  agitation  of  mind,  and  in  looks  most  powerfully 
expressive  and  piercing  notes  of  expression.”  In  the  Scaffold  Scene, 
particularly,  Garrick’s  “starts”  and  “peculiar  excellence  in  breaks 
and  half  lines”  had  a  telling  effect,  which  Barry’s  amorous  “smooth¬ 
ness  of  tone”  could  not  match.  Garrick  infused  an  energy  and  dig¬ 
nity  into  the  passive  character  of  Jaffier  which  audiences  were  not 
to  see  again  until  Henry  Wallack  appeared. 

In  1752,  when  Barry  and  Mrs.  Cibber  drew  admirers  of  Otway 
to  Covent  Garden,  the  amorous  element  in  Venice  Preserv’d  must 
have  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch.  The  Connoisseur,  on  March  14, 
1754,  felt  impelled  to  take  notice  of 

those  luscious  love-scenes,  that  have  so  great  a  share  in  our  modern  plays; 
which  are  rendered  still  more  fulsome  by  the  officiousness  of  the  player, 
who  takes  every  opportunity  of  heightening  the  expression  by  kisses 
and  embraces.  ...  In  the  most  passionate  scenes  of  a  tragedy,  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  continually  flying  into  each  other’s  arms.  For  my  part 
I  am  never  present  at  a  scene  of  this  kind,  which  produces  a  conscious 
simper  from  the  boxes,  and  a  hearty  chuckle  of  applause  from  the  pit 
and  galleries,  but  I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  with  old  Renault:  “I  like  not 
these  huggers.” 

Two  years  of  the  Barry-Cibber  collaboration  did  jeopardize  Gar¬ 
rick’s  popularity  at  Drury  Lane;  yet  their  Venice  Preserv’d,  too 
amorous  and  lacking  the  contrast  of  a  robust  Jaffier  or  a  stalwart 
Pierre,  at  length  wearied  Londoners,53  who  turned  with  something 
of  relief  to  the  more  vigorous  rendering  of  the  play  at  Drury  Lane 
when  Mrs.  Cibber  appeared  once  more  with  Garrick,  and  when  the 
new  actor,  Mossop,  seconded  their  efforts. 

On  October  28,  1752,  Henry  Mossop  made  his  first  London 
appearance  in  the  character  of  Pierre,  to  the  Jaffier  of  Garrick  and 

63  Cf.  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  IV,  219.  At  Covent  Garden,  Luke  Sparks  played  Pierre 
to  Barry’s  Jaffier.  Sparks  sometimes  played  serious  parts  comically:  “Pierre ...  is  no 
comical  person! — Mr.  Sparks  would  have  been  a  good  actor,  had  he  been  only  a  useful 
one,  but  on  becoming  great  he  grew  grotesque”  ( Theatrical  Examiner,  1757,  p.  43). 
He  required  “something  of  agitated  passion  in  Tragedy,  and  of  importance  in  Comedy 
to  keep  him  up;  but  the  former  he  sometimes  overdoes;  the  latter  he  permits  to 
degenerate  into  a  strut,  and  an  affectation  of  Quin’s  voice”  (Wilkes,  General  View, 
p.  302).  He  was  an  excellent  Renault  (Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor,  1752,  p.  58).  His 
Acasto  was  praised  by  the  Dramatic  Censor  (1770,  II,  55),  and  by  Theophilus  Cibber 
( Present  State  of  the  Stage,  1753,  p.  45). 
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the  Belvidera  of  Miss  Bellamy.  Mossop  was  a  curiously  gifted  and 
limited  actor,  who  seems  to  have  been  designed  especially  to  act 
such  characters  as  Pierre.  Although  Mossop’s  person  was  “far 
from  being  a  bad  one”04 — he  is  described  by  Colman  as  being  of 
“middle  size,  well  formed,  with  a  face  of  much  expression,  and  an 
eagle  eye  that  evidently  marked  a  proud  and  independent  mind”05 
— yet  his  gait  was  shambling  and  his  action  so  ungainly  that  at 
his  first  appearance  in  Dublin,  Benjamin  Victor  thought  him  “a 
wild  awkward  youdi,  that  had  never  taken  the  business  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  acting  into  consideration.”  Mossop  had  seen  and  admired 
Quin  in  the  role  of  Zanga  and,  according  to  Victor,  “like  most  in¬ 
judicious  imitators  had  carefully  adopted  the  faults  instead  of  the 
beauties.”56  Perhaps  it  was  from  Quin  that  he  acquired  the  habits 
for  which  critics  censured  him — “the  distilling  of  syllables,”  “too 
much  mechanism  in  his  action  and  delivery,”  and  “the  frequent 
resting  of  his  left  hand  on  the  hip,  with  his  right  extended,  which 
they  ludicrously  compared  to  the  handle  and  spout  of  a  tea  pot.”07 

This  awkwardness  and  ungainliness,  however,  was  offset  by  a 
justness  of  conception  and  by  a  voice  that  carried  him  through  all 
difficulties — “the  most  melodious  clear  voice  I  ever  heard,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tate  Wilkinson,  w7ho  was  not  his  friend;58  strong  and  har¬ 
monious,”  according  to  Davies,  “the  most  comprehensive  I  ever 
heard.”59  It  could  “rise  from  the  lowest  note  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  sound,”  and  “the  cadences  .  .  .  were  equally  adapted  to  the  loud¬ 
est  rage,  and  the  most  deep  and  solemn  reflection,  which  he  ju¬ 
diciously  varied.”60  Some  observers  felt  that  Mossop  was  “rather  a 
powerful  speaker  than  a  pleasing  actor,”61  but  nearly  everyone  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “his  speaking  shews  that  he  understands  the  Meaning 
of  his  Author  perfectly.”62  And  it  was  noted  that  “his  eagle  eye,” 
“though  short-sighted,”  “seemed  piercing  and  big  with  what  his 
mind  conceived.”63  Mossop’s  awkwardness,  and  his  powerfully 
modulated  voice  fused  into  a  sort  of  “stern  sententious  roughness” 
that  was  very  effective  in  Pierre. 

64  Theophilus  Cibber,  Present  State  of  the  Stage  (1753),  p.  26. 

BS  Peake,  Memoirs  of  the  Colman  Family,  I,  331. 

66  Benjamin  Victor,  Original  Letters,  I,  158;  cf.  Davies,  Garric\,  II,  247. 

67  Peake,  Memoirs  of  the  Colman  Family,  I,  331-332;  cf.  J.  E.  Murdoch,  The  Stage, 

pp.  48-49- 

56  Memoirs,  III,  192. 

56  Davies,  Garric\,  I,  1 89. 

60  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  247. 

81  Davies,  Garric\,  I,  1 89. 

82  Cibber,  Present  State  of  the  Stage,  p.  26. 

83  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  247. 
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Oddly  enough,  Mossop’s  Pierre  was  the  one  character  that  John 
Hill  singled  out  as  “an  excellent  instance”  of  “that  playing  which 
appears  natural,  because  it  is  divested  of  all  pomp  and  ceremony.” 
In  the  first  act  his  naturalness  was  as  admirable  as  Quin’s  bluff 
and  friendly  simplicity.  In  his  manner  of  relating  Jaffier’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  the  aggravating  circumstance  that  Priuli  had  signed  the 
order,  “there  is  much  more  than  noise  in  the  suppressed  indigna¬ 
tion  that  accompanies  the  words;  and  when  he  mentions  the  bed 
which  had  received  his  ruined  friend  to  the  arms  of  his  adored 
wife,  the  tenderness  that  accompanies  the  delivery,  touches  us  a 
thousand  times  the  more  because  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  hidden.” 
In  the  words  of  John  Hill  again: 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Garrick  in  this  character,  and  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Quin;  both  excellent.  Mr.  Garrick  had  too  much  fire  in  this  speech,  Mr. 
Quin  too  much  solemnity.  Mr.  Garrick  felt  as  Mr.  Garrick,  and  Mr. 
Quin  as  Mr.  Quin;  but  Mr.  Mossop,  as  Pierre  .  .  .  and  this  is  what  truly 
deserves  the  name  of  natural  playing;  nor  am  I  able  to  produce  a  strong¬ 
er  instance  of  it.64 

In  passages  of  sentimental  gravity  Mossop  owed  much  to  Quin,65 
but  Quin  never  hit  the  gallantry  that  Mossop  threw  into  his  action 
in  the  interview  with  the  conspirators  in  the  third  act — a  gallantry 
“as  striking  as  it  was  unexpected.”66  He  gave  uncommon  spirit 
to  the  warmth  and  passion  of  Pierre.  In  the  scene  before  the  senate, 
in  which  Quin  had  triumphed,  “Mossop  excelled  greatly  in  the  ve¬ 
hement  reproaches,  which  ...  he  poured,  with  acrimony  and  force, 
on  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  Jaffier.”67  His  address  was  “spe¬ 
cious  and  spirited”;  he  wore  “his  chains  with  an  admirable  grace, 
and  by  a  kind  of  popular  sophistry,  [turned]  ignominy  into  orna¬ 
ment.”68  Mossop’s  Pierre,  in  its  total  effect,  was  as  different  from 
the  bluff,  satirical,  republican  hero  of  Quin,  as  it  was  from  the 
elegant  and  benevolent  lover  of  mankind  of  Barry.69 

64  John  Hill,  The  Actor  (1755),  pp.  259-260. 

95  Ibid.,  pp.  267-268. 

99  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  246. 

67  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  247. 

98  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  I,  326-327. 

68  Mossop’s  Pierre  seems  to  have  been  a  cynical  traitor  of  force  and  understanding. 
John  Hill  speaks  of  his  “address  and  artifice”  and  calls  Jaffier  the  “man  Pierre  wanted 
to  seduce  to  treason”  ( The  Actor,  1755,  p.  260).  Wilkes,  who  admired  Barry’s  Pierre, 
objects  to  the  fact  that  “Mr.  Mossop  pronounces  these  words  [i.e.,  IV,  252-253]  as  if 
he  suspected,  that  his  friend  was  a  traitor,  which  the  whole  tenor  of  the  part  contradicts; 
and  besides,  it  is  a  mode  of  speaking  that  throws  a  blemish  on  Pierre  greater  than  he 
ought  to  be  laden  with”  (General  View  of  the  Stage,  p.  270;  cf.  Dramatic  Censor,  1752,  p. 
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Mossop’s  Pierre  captured  London,  as  Garrick’s  Jaffier  had  earlier. 
John  Jackson,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  century,  noted  that  he  had 
seen  Garrick  and  Barry  in  both  Pierre  and  Jaffier, 

and  the  candid  critic  was  doubtful  where  to  bestow  the  preference.  Mr. 
Mossop,  indeed,  raised  the  character  of  Pierre  beyond  all  reach,  and  left 
any  Jaffier  I  ever  saw  with  him  at  a  distance.70 

Mossop’s  Pierre,  in  bonds  before  the  senate,  lingered  in  the  memory 
of  at  least  one  playgoer.  “I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man 
and  fond  of  romance,”  said  Bentley,  the  Rural  Philosopher,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  the  London  Review  for  1775, 

the  theatre  was  my  constant  theme,  my  prevailing  infatuation.  The 
rhapsody  of  bombast  was  power;  the  whining  of  the  lover  was  charm¬ 
ingly  affecting  and  pathetic;  the  richness  of  their  dresses  was  grandeur 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  clinking  of  chains  in  Bajazet  and  Pierre  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  very  pinnacle  of  perfection.  (I,  113) 

And  as  late  as  1808,  another  old  playgoer,  ruminating  over  his 
youth,  remembered  one  comedy  given  with  stars  in  all  the  parts: 
Every  Man  in  His  Humour.  “The  Tragedy  that  came  nearest  to 
this  comedy,  as  to  the  excellent  casting  of  the  parts,  was  Venice 
Preserv’d;  Garrick  in  Jaffier;  Mossop,  Pierre,  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  Bel- 
videra;  notwithstanding  I  have  witnessed  great  affects  of  grief  in¬ 
duced  by  Mrs.  Siddons  in  that  character.”71 

In  1760  Mossop  left  Garrick  and  went  back  to  Dublin,  where  he 
greatly  strengthened  Barry  in  “those  tragedies  in  which  two  parts 
of  almost  equal  consequence,  are  skillfully  contradistinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  authors:  Mark  Antony  and  Ventidius,  Pierre 
and  Jaffier,  Castalio  and  Chamont,  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet.  .  .  .”72 
He  later  opened  a  rival  theater  of  his  own  and  lured  Mrs.  Bellamy 
from  Drury  Lane,  with  the  unhappy  consequences  which  Tate  Wil¬ 
kinson  recounts.  His  Pierre  was  a  great  loss  to  Venice  Preserv’d, 
but  at  least  his  defection  drew  Garrick  back  to  the  play.  Between 
1755  and  1760  Garrick  had  appeared  only  once  in  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d:  on  March  24,  1759,  when  he  played  Jaffier  for  Mossop’s 
benefit.  Theater  gossip  had  it  that 

10).  The  heroic  Jaffier  of  Garrick  may  have  emphasized  the  traitor  in  Mossop’s  Pierre. 
See  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  I,  327,  and  cf.  “Acting  Versions,”  pp.  277-278  below  for 
the  Halhead  Garland  text  of  Venice  Preserv’d  which  seems  to  preserve  the  Garrick-Mossop 
version  of  the  play. 

70  John  Jackson,  History  of  the  Scottish  Stage  (Edinburgh,  1793),  p.  155. 

71  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  “Thoughts  upon  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Stage,  1808,” 
quoted  by  the  Monthly  Mirror,  Dec.  1808,  p.  356. 

7S  Davies,  Garric\,  II,  248. 
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Mossop,  too  great  a  fav’rite  of  the  town, 

Like  the  Turk’s  brother  stood  too  near  the  crown.73 

Garrick  relinquished  both  his  Otway  parts  about  1763.  It  was 
neither  the  rivalry  of  younger  actors,  like  Mossop  and  Powell,  nor 
advancing  years  that  pushed  him  to  do  so,74  but  rather  something 
in  the  parts  themselves  and  in  the  temper  of  the  time.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  years  the  plot  of  Venice  Preserv’d  had  derived  much  of 
its  verisimilitude  from  the  ever-present  menace  of  the  followers  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts.  In  Garrick’s  time  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc¬ 
cession,  the  quelling  of  the  Forty-Five,  the  alarms  of  the  Elibank 
Plot  (1752),  and  the  execution  of  Dr.  Cameron  (1753),  all  had 
helped  to  contribute  that  sense  of  insecurity  in  everyday  affairs 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  dramatic  illusion  of  Venice  Preserv’d. 
Jacobitism,  however,  was  essentially  a  protest  against  a  foreign 
dynasty  and  the  preponderance  in  the  government  of  a  Whig  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Its  raison  d’etre  was  destroyed  by  the  accession  of  George 
III  (1760),  an  English  Hanoverian,  more  Tory  than  King  James 
himself.  After  1760  the  growing  popular  discontents,  in  England 
as  well  as  in  France  and  America,  drove  monarchy  men  to  support 
the  House  of  Hanover  against  the  new  levelers  and  popular  leaders. 
For  a  brief  period  Venice  Preserv’d  went  into  an  eclipse.  Churchill 
in  The  Rosciad  (1761)  fails  to  mention  Otway  at  all,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Garrick’s  withdrawal  from  the  play  coincides  with  the 
trial  of  Wilkes  for  Number  Forty-Five  of  the  North  Briton.  In 
1768  the  last  eighteenth-century  editor  of  Otway  laments  that  sales 
of  his  works  have  fallen  off,  and  perhaps  the  temper  of  the  decade 
is  nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  Voltaire’s  ridicule  of  the  “tender 
Otway’’  (1761)  and  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  Preface  to  Shakespeare  (1765), 
with  its  attack  on  pathetic  and  heroic  plays. 

Between  1748  and  1771  there  were  three  reviews  of  Otway’s 
plays,  each  growing  out  of  the  critics’  playhouse  impressions,  each 
marking  a  little  more  clearly  than  the  first  the  progress  of  Otway’s 
temporary  decline.  The  first  review,  published  in  the  Universal 
Magazine  for  May,  1748,  reflects  the  brilliance  of  the  Garrick-Barry- 
Cibber  performance  of  Venice  Preserv’d  and  the  disposition  of  the 
critic  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  the  play: 

Love,  friendship,  ambition  and  revenge  are  described  with  inimitable 
spirit  and  beauty  in  the  several  characters;  all  these  passions  are  finely 
disposed  to  embroil  the  action,  and  by  turns  to  promote  and  obstruct  the 

7S  [Francis  Gentleman],  The  Theatres,  p.  9. 

74  Cf.  Tate  Wilkinson,  quoted  by  Genest,  V,  443. 
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catastrophe.  The  sentiments  are  every  where  fitted  to  the  characters,  and 
the  diction  to  the  sentiments.  None  of  the  persons  speak  merely  for  the 
sake  of  speaking  or  to  shew  the  wit  and  pretty  thoughts  of  the  poet. 
There  are  no  mad  rants,  no  extravagant  bombast.  The  language  is  plain 
and  familiar,  such  as  sorrow,  the  ruling  passion  of  tragedy,  requires; 
but  the  words  are  admirably  chosen.  There  is  a  certain  unaffected 
grandeur  in  all  the  characters,  which  discovers  itself  in  all  their  thoughts 
and  actions,  (p.  308) 

This  critic  finds  nothing  improbable  in  the  plot;  indeed, 

Jaffier’s  delivering  Belvidera  with  the  dagger,  as  the  hostage  of  his  fidelity, 
and  Belvidera  s  approaching  her  father  with  a  veil  over  her  face,  are 
very  pathetic  incidents,  because  they  are  simple  and  natural;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  the  tolling  of  the  passing-bell  is  more  solemn  and  mov¬ 
ing  than  sudden  darkness,  and  groans  under  ground,  flaming  fires,  and 
the  like  pieces  of  machinery,  (p.  348) 

How  much  of  this  simpleness  and  naturalness,  which  the  critic 
ascribes  to  Otway,  was  due  to  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Garrick 
later  critics  make  only  too  clear.  This  writer  can  find  only  two 
blemishes  in  the  play :  that  “Belvidera  often  speaks  immodestly,  and 
Pierre  often  profanely.” 

In  the  London  Magazine  for  March,  1768,  these  two  “blemishes” 
give  occasion  for  a  leading  article: 

I  shall  readily  grant,  that  if  we  were  to  have  no  tragedies  repre¬ 
sented,  but  such  as  are  wholly  free  from  the  charges  of  impiety  and  in¬ 
decency,  the  list  of  our  acting  tragedies  would  be  a  very  short  one;  but 
still  if  we  are  obliged  from  necessity  to  perform  such  pieces  of  the  tragic 
kind  as  our  reason  must  condemn,  we  should  render  them  as  inoffensive 
as  possible,  and  where  an  obscene  expression,  or  profane  apostrophe  can 
be  omitted,  without  injuring  the  main  thread  of  an  author’s  fable,  ’tis 
our  business  to  leave  it  out  at  once,  as  an  unnecessary  insult  to  our  under¬ 
standing,  or  our  principles. 

I  am  led  into  these  reflections  from  the  disgust  I  have  frequently  re¬ 
ceived,  even  in  tragedies  where  a  great  deal  of  the  offensive  has  been 
justly  expunged  by  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Garrick,  to  whom  our  stage  is 
so  highly  indebted  for  its  present  degree  of  reformation.  In  Venice  Pre¬ 
served  for  instance,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  find  a  very  gross  line,  which 
the  poet  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Belvidera,  judiciously  left  out — it 
is  where  she  tells  her  husband  of  Renault’s  attempt  upon  her,  and  says 
he  was 

Loose,  unbutton’d,  ready  for  violation. 

The  idea  conveyed  in  this  line  was  a  very  brutal  one,  especially  coming 
from  a  woman  of  honour,  and,  indeed,  an  actress  who  could  repeat  it, 
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must  possess  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  fortitude —  Yet,  though 
this  line  is  wisely  reprobated  in  our  theatres,  Jaffier  still  exclaims,  that 
the  Old  goat  must  have  stun\  when  the  ran\  fit  was  on  him;  and  talks 
of  the  connubial  intercourse  between  himself  and  his  wife,  in  a  manner 
that  must  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  delicate  auditor. — I  am  the 
more  offended  at  the  negligence  with  which  we  retain  these  circum¬ 
stances  in  Jaffier,  because  they  are  not  in  the  least  necessary,  either  for 
the  conduct  of  the  fable  or  the  illustration  of  the  character;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  be  more  serviceable  to  both,  if  they  were  intirely  obliter¬ 
ated,  and  therefore  are  as  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  criticism  as  to  the 
rules  of  decency.75 

Three  years  later  the  attack  is  bolder  and  more  far-reaching. 
In  the  London  Magazine  for  May,  1771,  the  critic  goes  beyond  de¬ 
tails  of  impiety  and  indecency  to  strike  at  the  probability  of  the 
plot: 

The  taste  of  this  country  is  rapidly  improving  in  dramatic  literature, 
and  yet  there  is  a  superstitious  veneration  even  among  the  best  judges, 
for  many  plays  which  they  know  to  be  exceedingly  reprehensible,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  profligate  wit,  but  on  account  of  their  manifest 
defiance  of  probability.  In  the  first  class  we  may  reckon  all  the  comedies 
of  Congreve  and  Vanburgh  [sic];  and  in  the  second  we  may  number  all 
the  tragedies  of  Otway  and  Lee;  and  both  catalogues  might  be  very 
easily  swelled  to  a  considerable  size,  if  a  mention  of  the  principal  dra¬ 
matic  delinquents  was  not  amply  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

After  Shakespeare,  few  among  our  tragic  poets  maintain  a  higher 
character  than  Otway,  and  envy  itself  must  subscribe  to  the  force  of 
his  genius,  when  it  is  remembered  how  powerfully  he  moves  the  bosom, 
even  with  the  emanation  of  self-evident  absurdity.  Let  us  look  into  his 
Venice  Preserv’d,  which  the  compilers  of  the  poetical  biography  have 
undeviatingly  called  a  finished  performance,  and  observe  how  he  in¬ 
terests  us  for  the  success  of  a  dark  conspiracy;  gives  treason  the  air  of 
public  virtue,  and  dignifies  the  design  of  midnight  murder  into  a  manly 
spirit  of  honourable  revenge:  nay,  when  we  see  Jaffier,  the  tender,  the 
doating  Jaffier,  lodging  the  wife  he  is  so  distractedly  fond  of,  in  a  brothel, 
as  the  hostage  of  a  word  which  nobody  has  disputed;  or  when  we  hear 
him,  at  every  distressful  turn  of  fortune,  declaring  that  his  wife  shall  not 
only  bleed,  but  that  his  infant  too 

— “shall  yield  his  little  throat”; 

in  spite  of  violated  sense,  and  martyred  probability  the  tear  gushes  from 
the  eye,  and  criticism  falls  a  victim  at  the  exalted  shrine  of  humanity, 
(p.  264) 

In  June,  1771,  a  month  after  this  review  appeared,  the  critic  for 

‘5P.  123;  cf.  Morning  Chronicle  (March,  1757),  quoted  on  p.  115  above. 
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the  London  Magazine  is  lumping  Venice  Preserv’d  with  a  “number 
of  plays  in  our  language  abounding  with  capital  imperfections, 
which  we  never  the  less  consider  with  a  kind  of  filial  veneration, 
and  honour  with  our  applause,  because  they  have  been  applauded 
by  our  forefathers.”76  What  the  critic  failed  to  note  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  Venice  Preserv’d  in  Tonson’s  edition  which  his 
forefathers  applauded,  but  Venice  Preserv’d  in  the  lively  action  of 
Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  Wilks  and  Barton  Booth,  Betterton,  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Barry. 


V 

MRS.  BARRY,  1767-1782 

During  the  summer  of  1767  Barry  returned  to  London  with 
Mrs.  Dancer,  soon  to  become  Mrs.  Barry,  and  hired  the  Haymarket 
for  a  few  nights  to  exhibit  two  or  three  of  “his  most  shining  char¬ 
acters  in  tragedy,”  of  which  Jaffier  was  one.  Mrs.  Dancer  “acted 
with  general  approbation,  but  not  with  that  full  applause  which 
afterwards  a  better  acquaintance  with  her  merit  drew  from  the 
audience.”1  For  six  seasons  after  her  appearance  at  Drury  Lane, 
she  was  supported  by  the  Jaffier  of  Barry,  and  so  spared  the  ordeal 
of  appearing  with  inferior  actors,  which  she  endured  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Monimia.  And  though  Barry  was  now  “become  old  and 
stiff”2  and  his  enemies  were  sneering  at  him  openly,  he  was  still 
elegant  and  an  excellent  Jaffier.  According  to  Davies,  it  was  “to 
Barry’s  good  taste  [that]  we  owe  the  absence  of  the  ghosts  of  Jaffier 
and  Pierre,”3  the  omission  of  which  Paul  Hiffernan  had  commented 
on  in  1770, 4  and  the  presence  of  which  Robert  Lloyd  had  protested 
against  in  1760.  But,  “if  ghosts  must  appear,”  said  the  Dramatic 
Censor  in  1770,  “we  shall  acknowledge  Mr.  Barry  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  we  have  seen.”5  Barry’s  acting  in  Jaffier  was  effective  up  to  the 

78  p.  311. 

1  Davies,  Garric\,  II,  253. 

2  Lichtenberg,  Nov.  30,  1775,  in  Mare  and  Quarrell,  eds.,  Lichtenb erg’s  Visits  to 
England,  p.  32. 

3  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  232. 

*  Essay  on  Dramatic  Genius,  p.  158. 

6 1,  335.  Mrs.  Cibber  acted  with  visible  ghosts  (Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor,  1752,  p. 
77).  These  ghosts  were  suppressed  by  Barry  sometime  between  1760  and  1770,  probably 
on  his  return  from  Ireland  in  1767.  They  were  restored  in  the  Phoenix  revival,  1920 
{Worlds  of  Otway,  ed.  Montague  Summers,  III,  286).  The  frontispiece  to  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d,  published  by  C.  Bathurst,  1772,  depicts  Belvidera  and  the  ghost  of  Jaffier. 
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last.  In  1775  a  German  visitor  said  that  he  was  formerly  idolized, 
and  was  still  a  favorite.6  He  played  Jaffier  for  the  last  time  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  1776.  Before  the  curtain  drew  up,  he  appeared  so  infirm 

that  it  was  the  general  opinion  he  could  not  go  through  the  part;  but 
no  sooner  was  he  warmed  in  the  interest  of  the  scene,  no  sooner  did  he 
feel  the  glow  of  love  and  tenderness,  than  he  communicated  his  feelings 
to  all  around;  he  went  through  the  play  with  the  same  animation,  but 
returned  to  the  Green  Room  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility.7 

In  the  eyes  of  Lichtenberg,  who  visited  London  in  1775,  Mrs. 
Barry  (later  Mrs.  Crawford)  was  a  “perfect  beauty,” 

Being  even  by  the  light  of  day  and  without  paint,  so  they  tell  me,  re¬ 
markably  handsome.  .  .  .  Her  beauty  has  something  saint-like  about  it, 
and  the  prevailing  impression  made  by  her  demeanour  and  the  sound  of 
her  excessively  charming  voice  is  one  of  gentle  innocence  and  an  oblig¬ 
ing  amiability.8 

She  was  also  a  “born  actress,”  and  of  all  those  in  London,  “the 
greatest,  or  at  least  the  most  versatile,  being  in  this  respect  the  only 
one  who  could  bear  comparison  with  Garrick.”  Elsewhere  he  de¬ 
clared  that  if  he  were  rich,  he  would  “pack  all  the  German  ac¬ 
tresses”  that  he  knew  “into  a  ship  and  take  them  to  London,  so 
that  they  might  learn  from  Mrs.  Barry  how  to  use  their  arms.”9 

Mrs.  Crawford’s  acting  was  of  the  older  fashion  denounced  by 
John  Hill:  she  concentrated  on  the  striking  passages  and  slurred 
over  the  unimpassioned,  a  trick  she  seems  to  have  learned  from 
Barry.  Her  acting  was  described  as  “vehement,”  and  according  to 
Boaden,  she  “threw  her  arms  out  from  side  to  side — struck  the 
bosom  with  violence  in  bursts  of  passion,  and  took  all  fair  advan¬ 
tages  of  her  personal  attractions.”10  Her  contemporaries  regarded 
her  as  mistress  of  the  minutiae  of  acting,  but  from  later  comparisons 
with  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  seems  that  she  relied  on  her  voice  rather  than 
on  facial  expression  for  the  effects  she  achieved  in  Belvidera.  She 
was  noted  for  “the  sweetness  of  her  voice,”  but  William  Cooke  says 
that  when  Macklin  first  saw  her  in  York 

6  Lichtenberg,  Nov.  30,  1775,  in  Mare  and  Quarrell,  eds.,  Lichtenberg' s  Visits  to  Eng¬ 
land,  p.  32.  Cf.  John  Taylor,  Records  of  My  Life  (London,  1832),  II,  304,  and  A  Review 
of  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  Character  of  Belvidera;  in  a  letter  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  Bath  (London,  1782),  p.  17. 

7  William  Cooke,  Memoirs  of  Charles  Mac\lin  (London,  1806),  pp.  175-176.  Barry 
died  on  Jan.  10,  1777. 

*Nov.  30,  1775,  in  Mare  and  Quarrell,  eds.,  Lichtenberg’ s  Visits  to  England,  p.  31. 

*  Jan.  10,  1775,  Visits,  p.  65. 

10  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  178. 
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her  tones  were  so  shrill  and  discordant,  that  even  so  experienced  a  judge 
as  he  was,  thought  she  would  never  make  an  actress;  yet  such  was  the 
progress  of  her  improvement  under  the  tuition  of  the  silver-toned  Barry, 
that  her  Lady  Randolph,  Belvidera,  Grecian  Daughter,  etc.  etc.  exhibited 
some  of  the  finest  notes  of  the  tender  and  pathetic.11 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Siddons  convinced  Boaden  that  her  voice 
was 

somewhat  harsh,  and  what  might  be  termed  broken.  In  level  speaking 
it  resembled  the  tone  of  passion  in  other  speakers.  It  was  at  no  time 
agreeable  to  the  ear;  but  when  thrown  out  by  the  vehemence  of  her 
feeling,  it  had  a  transpiercing  effect,  that  seemed  absolutely  to  wither 
up  the  hearer: — it  was  a  flaming  arrow;  it  was  the  lightning  of  passion.12 

In  portraying  Belvidera,  Mrs.  Crawford  emphasized  the  languish¬ 
ing  tenderness  of  the  character,  which  she  punctuated  by  bursts  of 
passionate  eloquence.  The  scenes  with  Jaffier  were  marked  with 
“melting  tenderness  from  her  charming  voice.”  During  Jaffier’s 
last  speech  in  the  first  act,  she  “wore  a  smile  of  the  utmost  delight 
the  whole  time.”  Her  appeal  to  Jaffier  in  the  Hostage  Scene  was 
“delivered  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  .  . .  ;  her  piercing  tones,  and 
tender  breaks,  searched  the  hearts  of  the  most  obdurate.”  In  the 
scene  “where  Belvidera  relates  the  indignities  she  met  with  from 
Renault  ...  no  woman  on  the  English  stage  possesses  that  exquisite 
manner  of  inflaming  a  lover’s  soul  to  vindicate  her  wrongs  in  so 
elevated  a  degree  as  Mrs.  Crawford.”13 

Mrs.  Crawford’s  Belvidera  gave  occasion  for  the  first  comment 
to  be  found  on  the  acting  of  the  Mad  Scene.  Certain  playgoers  felt 
that  “perhaps  there  never  was  a  finer  piece  of  acting  seen,  nor  could 
Bedlam  exhibit  anything  superior,  when  her  hands  are  folded  on 
her  breasts,  and  she  expires  laughing.”1*  From  long  established 
tradition,  tragic  heroines  went  mad  in  white  satin.  Accordingly,  in 
Belvidera’s  Mad  Scene,  Mrs.  Crawford  wore  a  “loose  undress,”  a 
“simple  habit,”  which  some  felt  was  very  becoming,  and  others, 
after  seeing  Mrs.  Siddons  go  mad  in  full  dress,  thought  was  “im¬ 
proper.”15  Mrs.  Siddons’s  appearance  in  1782  gave  rise  to  endless 
comparisons  of  the  two  actresses,  the  general  tenor  of  which  is  well 
summed  up  by  John  Bernard  in  the  Retrospections  of  the  Stage: 

11  Memoirs  of  Charles  Mac\lin,  p.  26. 

13  Life  of  Kemble,  p.  74. 

13  A  Review  of  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  pp.  31,  4,  8,  15. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

16  Ibid. 
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Never  have  two  people  been  more  frequently,  yet  more  unfairly,  con¬ 
trasted,  than  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  nothing 
could  be  more  distinct  than  the  respective  spheres  of  their  preeminence. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  at  the  height  of  her  powers  and  success,  was  the  matron 
of  the  stage; — Mrs.  Crawford,  the  lover.  Mrs.  Siddons  claimed  the 
dominion  of  the  dignified,  the  vehement,  the  maternal,  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual; — Mrs.  Crawford,  of  the  tender,  the  confiding,  and  the  impassioned. 
.  .  .  The  fact  that  the  former  lady  succeeded  in  the  latter’s  characters 
during  her  life  time,  is  of  no  great  weight  whatever.  Young  people  can 
at  all  times  assume  elderly  characters;  but  the  most  general  of  all  out¬ 
cries  is  that  against  elderly  people  putting  our  gravity  to  the  test,  by 
representing  young  ones.  Mrs.  Crawford  (for  the  stage)  was  an  old 
woman  when  Mrs.  Siddons  appeared.  She  was  not  entitled,  therefore, 
to  play  her  best  parts,  and  had  to  maintain  her  popularity  by  others  in 
which  her  talent  was  but  secondary.16 

VI 

MRS.  SIDDONS,  1782-1812 

On  December  14,  1782,  Mrs.  Siddons  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  the  London  stage  in  the  character  of  Belvidera.  Playgoers  who 
attended  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  at  her  benefit  found  the 
performance  notable  on  yet  another  score.  The  critic  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  for  December  16,  1782,  speaks  for  all: 

The  companion  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  this  very  arduous  drama,  was 
Mr.  Brereton,  whose  name  we  observed  in  the  bills  to  perform  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Jaffier,  without  any  very  warm  ideas  of  his  success.  We  frankly 
acknowledge,  our  expectations  went  no  further  than  mediocrity,  but  to 
our  astonishment,  and  indeed  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  this 
gentleman  burst  into  such  a  glow  of  excellence,  that  pleasure  and  amaze¬ 
ment  sat  upon  the  countenance  of  the  whole  auditory.  We  sincerely 
believe  the  history  of  our  stage  does  not  furnish  us  with  such  another 
instance  of  sudden  exaltation  from  the  third  or  fourth  forum  in  the 
theatre,  to  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence  on  the  first.  .  .  .  Whether  Mr. 
Brereton’s  faculties  were  called  forth  by  the  extraordinary  powers  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  or  what  gave  rise  to  such  an  unexpected  instance  of  dramatic 
powers,  we  cannot  determine:  but  such  was  the  effect  his  performance 
of  Jaffier  had  upon  the  audience,  that  when  Mr.  Brereton  came  on  in 
the  part  of  Colonel  Tivey,  in  the  entertainment  of  Bon  Ton,  the  audience 
saluted  him  with  such  a  general  plaudit,  that  for  some  time  he  could  not 
proceed.  We  never  recollect  such  a  flattering  distinction  paid  to  any 
performer,  until  Mr.  Brereton  was  honoured  with  it. 
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Everyone  agreed  that  Mr.  Brereton’s  performance  in  the  fourth  act 
was  fully  worthy  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  Belvidera.1 

But  Brereton’s  Jaffier,  however  promising  a  subject  for  green¬ 
room  gossip,  was  but  a  side  issue.  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  Belvidera,  mani¬ 
fested  “such  a  constellation  of  accomplishments”  as  “were  prob¬ 
ably  never  before  exhibited  in  the  dramatic  world” — certainly  not 
“since  the  night  our  ever-to-be  lamented  Garrick  closed  his  dramatic 
life.”  The  critic  for  the  Morning  Post  (December  16,  1782)  felt 
that  she  left 

no  opening  for  criticism,  because  there  did  not  appear  a  single  error  in 
her  performance  of  this  amiable  and  interesting  character.  .  .  .  She  points 
the  dialogue  of  her  author  with  such  correctness  and  precision,  that  she 
discovers  a  very  enlightened  mind.  ...  As  a  proof  of  the  wonderful 
extent  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  we  need  only  mention  the  various 
beauties  she  constantly  throws  out  in  passages  repeated  by  most  of  her 
predecessors,  without  the  least  effect:  For  instance — when  she  reminded 
Jaffier  of  the  hour  when  they  were  to  meet,  she  said — Remember  Twelve 
— with  such  a  delicate  glow  of  conjugal  affection  in  her  look,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  such  a  heart-searching  tone  of  voice  that  she  absolutely 
threw  most  of  her  auditors  into  tears. 

Others  besides  the  critic  in  the  Morning  Post  felt  that  Mrs.  Siddons’s 
acting  was  “the  best  commentary  on  the  genius  of  Otway.”2 

Mrs.  Siddons  held  her  first  audiences  spellbound  by  the  sheer 
power  of  genius,  but  there  were  some  playgoers  who  objected  to 
certain  passages  in  her  portrayal  of  Belvidera.  These  critics,  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Mrs.  Crawford  in  the  role — many  of  them  worshipers  of 
Mrs.  Cibber  in  earlier  days — tended  to  obscure  the  significance  of 
her  innovations.  Only  gradually  did  playgoers  learn  to  recognize 
that  in  her  impersonation  “the  master  passion  of  the  character  is 
conspicuous  throughout  all  the  varieties  of  the  scene,”  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  “operation  of  these  passions  as  modified  by  situation  and 
character” — how  “her  acting,  which  from  the  beginning  was  ad¬ 
mirable,  seemed  to  advance  as  the  character  opened  itself,  and  to 
rise  in  excellence  to  the  end.”3 

1 Morning  Post,  Dec.  22,  1783;  Boaden,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  pp.  170-172;  and 
Life  of  Kemble,  p.  195;  The  Green-Room  Mirror,  p.  14;  European  Magazine,  June,  1796; 
Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  251. 

2  Morning  Post,  Dec.  16,  1782,  Dec.  22,  1783;  A  Review  of  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  the  Character  of  Belvidera  (London,  1782;  a  letter  dated  Dec.  14,  1782); 
The  Beauties  of  Mrs  Siddons:  or,  a  Review  of  her  Performance  of  the  Characters  of  Bel¬ 
videra  .  .  .  [etc.]  (London,  1786),  p.  2. 

3  James  Ballantyne,  Dramatic  Characters  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  cut  from  the  Edinburgh 
"Evening  Courant"  (Edinburgh,  1812),  pp.  13-14. 
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Mrs.  Siddons’s  Belvidera  was  a  complete  character,  not  a  hero¬ 
ine  of  scenes  and  situations.  It  was  also  a  departure  from  tradition. 
Hers  was  not  a  “Belvidera  persuading  Jaffier  to  betray  his  comrades 
by  the  witchery  of  all-powerful  love,  but  Belvidera  when  she  hears 
the  fatal  bells  toll  on  the  scaffold,  or  when  she  goes  mad  at  the 
recital  of  the  tragic  scene  which  then  ensued.”4  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
matronly  throughout,  wife  and  daughter  above  all.  She  suggested 
the  passion  maitresse  of  the  character  in  the  first  act.  One  staunch 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Crawford  complained  that  her  delivery  “was  too 
tame  for  passionate  speaking,”  and  that  while  Jaffier  spoke  the  last 
speech  of  the  act,  “Mrs.  Siddons  wore  a  countenance  so  composed, 
or  I  may  say,  grave,  that  she  fell  far  short  of  Mrs.  Crawford.”0 
In  the  Hostage  Scene  of  the  second  act,  there  was  little  of  that  “very 
soul  of  tenderness”  which  the  admirers  of  Mrs.  Crawford  had 
learned  to  expect.  Mrs.  Siddons  introduced  a  quality  of  physical 
violence  which  rose  at  the  end  to  stridency.  Her  tones  of  voice 
conveyed  all  the  pathos,  horror,  and  despair  of  her  situation;  her 
introduction  to  the  conspirators  was  marked  by  the  “almost  shriek 
of  the  exclamation  .  .  .  Part!  must  we  part?”  which  “thrilled  every 
nerve.”6  But  the  effectiveness  of  the  scene  derived  chiefly  from  her 
expressive  features.  “As  she  is  rising  from  her  knees,  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  by  their  organ  Renault,  having  conjured  her  to  do  so  .  .  .  the 
alarmed  yet  searching  survey  which  she  took  of  them  was  one  of 
those  expressions  in  which  the  actress  writes  with  characters  of 
fire:  you  felt  that  there  was  a  language  more  eloquent  than  speech, 
and  saw  beauty  and  intelligence  interpret  the  very  silence  of  the 
poet.”7  Mrs.  Siddons  conveyed  a  “mixture  of  amazement  at  [Jaf- 
fier’s]  cruelty,  and  of  horror  at  her  own  desperate  situation,  and 
more  than  all,  that  dumb  complaint,  that  from  him  proceeded  her 
sorrows.”8  She  rose  to  a  climax  in  “the  agony  of  astonishment  in 
which  she  listened  to  Jaffier ’s  bequest  of  her,  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  dagger,”  and  “the  sob  of  melting  reproach  upon  the  words — 
‘O  thou  unkind  one!’  .  .  .  prepared  the  house  for  the  repetition  of 
the  word  Jaffier!  as  she  is  borne  off.”9  One  of  her  hearers  added 
that  during  “her  struggles  to  get  free  from  those  who  were  forcing 
her  off — and  her  screams  at  being  torn  away — I  could  only  express 

4  Archibald  Alison,  “The  British  Theatre,”  Dublin  Magazine,  Nov.,  1846,  p.  531;  re¬ 
printed  in  Essays  (Edinburgh,  1850),  Volume  III. 

6  Review  of  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  4. 

4  Boaden,  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  173;  cf.  Beauties,  p.  3. 

7  Boaden,  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  173. 

8  Beauties,  p.  2. 

8  Boaden,  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  173. 
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my  feelings  by  tears.”10  Those  who  preferred  the  traditionally 
gentle  Belvidera  felt  that  Mrs.  Siddons  excelled  “till  she  endeav¬ 
oured  to  overwhelm  Jaffier  in  the  tide  of  her  afflictions”  (in  the 
speech  “Don’t,  prithee  don’t,  in  poverty  forsake  me”),  and  then  she 
became  “too  impassioned.”11 

The  two  Persuasion  Scenes  which  followed  had  been  most  ef¬ 
fective  with  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Crawford.  Mrs.  Siddons  put 
into  them  all  the  “passionate  ardour”  of  domestic  woe.  She  was 
neither  the  Belvidera  who  drew  from  Jaffier  his  fatal  secret  by  “the 
very  witchery  of  all-powerful  love,”  nor  the  daughter  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Senator  resenting  Renault’s  “wound  to  that  proud  integrity 
of  mind  attendant  on  her  high  station.”  If  her  resentment  was  not 
lively  enough  to  please  all,  there  were  some  at  least  who  felt  that 
her  conception  of  the  character  was  the  more  consistent,  that  “per¬ 
haps  a  more  haughty  behaviour  would  not  have  drawn  the  fatal 
secret  from  him.”12  Mrs.  Siddons  emphasized  two  notes:  anxiety 
for  Jaffier,  and  filial  piety;  “When  she  exhibited  the  picture  ‘of  that 
assembly,  all  made  up  of  wretches  that  look  as  Hell  had  drawn 
them  into  league,’  her  contempt  is  swallowed  up  in  the  recollection 
of  his  danger  by  a  connection  with  them.”13  In  the  words  “Mur¬ 
der  my  father,”  wrote  an  Irish  playgoer, 

there  was  a  horror  that  chilled  one’s  blood.  It  was  all  nature  here,  no 
declamation  to  dissuade  him  from  his  horrid  purpose. — It  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  who,  in  the  moment  of  a  father’s  danger,  felt  all  that  tenderness 
which  his  former  indulgence  had  merited,  rush  like  a  torrent  on  her 
mind,  which  his  present  “persecuting  cruelty”  could  not  obliterate,  though 
by  it  “driven  to  the  basest  wants”; — in  short,  she  was  here  so  truly 
irresistible,  that  bore  away  by  the  fervour  of  her  filial  piety,  we  yield 
with  Jaffier,  and  cease  to  condemn  treachery  itself.14 

Her  utterance  of  the  words  “Remember  twelve”  was  truly  mem¬ 
orable.  It  struck  playgoers  in  1782,  and  in  1808  it  still  “vibrated  on 
the  ear  with  undiminished  melody.”15  Boaden,  commenting  on  the 
supreme  difficulty  of  the  words,  remarked  Mrs.  Siddons’s  “queru¬ 
lous  melancholy  of  tone,  partaking  of  doubt,  though,  still  hoping 
the  best,”  a  tone  of  voice  which  kept  her  expression  of  it  “divinely 

10  Beauties,  p.  3. 

11  Review  of  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  pp.  7-8;  cf.  p.  54,  and  Beauties,  pp. 

3,  9-10.  I 

12  Beauties,  p.  5;  cf.  p.  3. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  5-6. 

18  Morning  Post,  Dec.  16,  1782;  Ballantyne,  Dramatic  Characters,  p.  15. 
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pure.”16  Others  were  struck  by  “her  tender  reluctance  at  parting 
with  Jaffier,  the  indecision  of  her  motions,  and  her  irresolution  at 
leaving  him.”  Mrs.  Siddons  apparently  did  not  conceive  of  Bel- 
videra  as  having  a  well-contrived  scheme  for  extracting  Jaffier’s 
secret:  she  did  not  take  full  control  of  the  situation,  as  Mrs.  Cibber 
seems  to  have  done,  and  she  did  not  turn  Belvidera’s  persuasion  into 
a  matchless  piece  of  dialectic  which  reduced  Jaffier’s  resistance  by 
virtue  of  wit  and  beauty  and  love. 

In  the  Dagger  Scene  Mrs.  Siddons  rose  to  great  excellence,  but 
she  was  not  transcendent.  The  scene  had  been  the  acme  of  Mrs. 
Cibber’s  Belvidera,  and  beyond  her  Mrs.  Siddons,  deficient  as  she 
was  in  the  quality  of  the  “amatory  pathetic,”  was  not  able  to  go. 
She  put  into  it,  however,  the  same  vigor  and  energy  which  had 
struck  her  audience  in  the  Hostage  Scene,  “a  restless  agony,  which 
is  relieved  by  the  sudden  spring  of  Belvidera  into  the  arms  of  Jaf¬ 
fier,  where  her  ‘Now  then,  kill  me!’  renders  such  an  action  im¬ 
possible  to  anything  human!ni  The  effect  was  slightly  disconcert¬ 
ing  for  one  of  her  first  auditors,  who  mistook  her  ardor  for  ineptness: 

Whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Brereton  and  Mrs.  Siddons  did  not  rehearse  the 
characters  often,  or,  that  it  arose  from  an  extraordinary  exertion  to  cap¬ 
tivate,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is,  the  embrace  was  far  inferior  to  what 
I  have  seen  between  Mrs.  Crawford  and  those  she  has  filled  the  scene 
with.  It  was  so  like  the  comfortable  hug  of  Darby  and  Joan,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  arose  from  a  too  violent  exertion,  and  a  want  of  that 
minutiae  of  acting  of  which  Mrs.  Crawford  is  complete  mistress.18 

Mrs.  Siddons  was  simply  not  the  grande  amoureuse  of  the  stage. 
One  playgoer,  however,  found  that  she 

never  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  scene  with  Jaffier,  where 
she  dwells  with  tears  upon  the  approaching  unhappy  fate  of  Pierre,  and 
in  the  manner  of  relating  his  sufferings,  endeavouring  to  lead  the  much- 
hurt  mind  of  Jaffier,  for  the  injury  he  had  met  with  from  Pierre’s  un¬ 
expected  blow,  into  consideration  of  his  fate. 

The  silence  which  follows  Belvidera’s  words,  according  to  this  same 
writer,  appeared 

the  natural  consequence  of  poignant  affliction  and  overflowing  grief.  The 
artless  innocence  that  will  not  let  her  perceive  her  being  the  cause  of 
the  cruel  sentence  pronounced  against  the  Conspirators,  the  natural 

16  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  174. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

18  Review  of  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  23. 
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terror  she  displays  when  Jaffier  attempts  to  kill  her,  and  her  delightful 
disarming  of  his  anger,  while  she  fondly  exclaims, 

“Now,  then,  kill  me,” 

was  all  so  natural,  so  to  arise  from  the  occasion,  so  without  design,  that 
I  have  not  often  felt  more  pleasure,  than  when  she  escaped  the  uplifted 
dagger.  .  .  ,19 

In  the  scene  with  Priuli,  Mrs.  Siddons  at  first  left  the  Craw- 
fordites  unmoved;  before  long  the  unprejudiced  were  declaring 
that  in  it  she  was  affecting  beyond  what  they  thought  possible: 

her  reluctance  to  tell  Jaffier’s  cruel  treatment  of  her;  her  burst  of  grief 
when  she  does  at  last  discover  it,  seizes  one’s  heart  so  strongly,  that  I 
think  I  shall  ever  regret  the  inefficacy  of  her  intreaties,  which  on  her 
exit  she  still  more  strongly  enforces  by  those  heart-wounding  words: 
Go,  and  remember,  ’tis  Belvidera’s  life 
Her  Father  pleads  for — 20 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  an  Edinburgh  critic  said  that 
“her  appeal  to  her  father’s  fondness  was  altogether  resistless.”  It 
was  “uttered  in  such  piteous  tones  of  affection,  terror,  and  agony, 
as  language  cannot  describe,  her  wildness,  vehemence,  anguish,  and 
filial  piety  in  this  scene  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  them.”21 

The  original  stage  direction  for  this  scene  calls  for  Belvidera’s 
entry  “in  a  long  mourning  veil.”  The  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons  threw  back  her  veil  at  the  words  “Pity  and  forgiveness” 
elicited  the  praise  of  Gilbert  Austin,  who  described  it  in  detail. 
On  Priuli’s  greeting,  Mrs.  Siddons  fell  to  her  knee,  her  “head  cast 
down,  and  both  hands  clasped  elevated  forwards  significant  of  the 
profound  humility  implied  in  the  word  ‘pity’.  .  .  .  The  veil  is  re¬ 
moved  with  both  hands  on  the  word  ‘forgiveness,’  and  the  eyes  are 
turned  upon  [Priuli].”  The  gesture  was  completed  by  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons’s  raising  one  hand  “boldly  above  the  head,”  her  arm  shrouded 
in  the  veil,  the  opposite  corner  of  which  was  caught  in  her  other 
hand  outstretched  behind  her.  The  transition  from  one  position  to 
the  other  was,  according  to  Austin,  “bold  and  beautiful”: 

For  the  word  “forgiveness,”  considering  the  situation  of  Belvidera,  and 
the  natural  hope  to  be  formed  from  a  parent’s  affection,  justifies  the 
mixture  of  humility  and  submission,  with  the  importunity  of  demand, 

10  Beauties,  pp.  7-8. 

20  Ibid. 

21  Ballantync,  Dramatic  Characters,  p.  15. 
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and  the  ardour  of  filial  expectation,  all  of  which  are  so  finely  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  instance  of  complex  and  highly  significant  action.22 

Whatever  Mrs.  Siddons  achieved  in  her  early  scenes,  it  was  the 
last  two  which  represented  the  triumph  of  her  acting.  In  these 
last  scenes  her  ability  to  display  “astonishing  emotions  of  the  soul, 
in  the  face”  carried  her  “from  the  heaviest  sorrow  up  to  frenzy.” 
“The  soliloquy,  when  Jaffier  leaves  her,  called  forth  efforts  from 
Mrs.  Siddons,  which  seemed  to  exceed  the  strength  of  woman.”*3 

The  composed  melancholy,  the  anxious  love  expressed  in  her  countenance 
during  Jaffier’s  blessing,  implored  for  her  in  their  last  interview;  the 
horror,  the  encrease  of  horror,  as  she  repeats  his  last  word,  “parting,” 
so  expressive  of  her  despair,  all  her  strenuous  affecting  efforts  to  detain 
him — and  when  all  failed — the  grief  in  voice  and  looks  while  she  uttered 
these  words: 

“Oh,  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break! — ” 

I  could  have  joined  her. — The  kiss  begged  with  such  affecting  earnestness 
for  her  infant  son,  while  with  a  piteous  tone,  and  a  voice  interrupted  with 
sobs,  she  uttered — “I’ll  give’t  him — truly!” — the  speechless  horror  she 
stood  transfixed  in  at  the  departure  of  Jaffier;  the  growing  madness  she 
finely  marked  by  the  increasing  wildness  of  her  eyes,  and  the  complete 
distraction  manifested  by  striking  her  forehead  as  she  exclaims — 

“The  air’s  too  thin — it  pierces  my  weak  brain!”24 

The  image  of  Mrs.  Siddons  “when  she  hears  the  fatal  bells  toll  on 
the  scaffold”  haunted  playgoers  for  years  to  come;25  and  that  power¬ 
ful  scene,  culminating  in  the  “tremendous  picture  of  despair  and 
madness”  which  closed  the  play,  turned  the  tragedy  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  into  the  tragedy  of  a  Belvidera  who  has  staked  everything 
on  the  safety  of  Venice  and  is  overwhelmed  by  catastrophe  just  as 

22  Gilbert  Austin,  Chironomia;  or,  A  Treatise  on  Rhetorical  Delivery  (London,  1806), 
p.  495.  The  gesture  is  represented  in  the  following  symbols: 

D  Bel  ef  U  heq  bn — hd  x. 

Each  letter  stands  for  a  particular  motion — is,  in  fact,  the  first  letter  of  the  word  which 
denotes  that  motion.  Austin’s  diagrams  make  the  symbols  somewhat  clearer. 

The  veil  is  important  for  the  stage  business  of  the  scene;  but  how  it  was  worn  by 
earlier  actresses  is  not  clear.  Mrs.  Siddons's  predecessors  wore  hats  with  veils  throughout 
the  play  (see  plates  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  frontispiece,  of  Mrs.  Barry,  facing  p.  64;  cf. 
plate  of  Mrs.  Yates  published  by  Wenman  in  1778,  in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection). 
If  these  tiny  and  insufficient  veils  were  made  to  serve  for  the  “long  mourning  veil,”  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  Mrs.  Siddons’s  action  struck  her  later  audiences,  particularly  after  she 
had  discarded  her  hat  and  her  elaborate  costume  for  a  simple  white  muslin  and  played 
bareheaded  ( ca .  1785;  (cf.  plates  facing  pp.  194,  198).  Austin’s  diagrams  show  her  in 
the  simple  costume,  with  the  veil  over  her  bare  head. 

23  Boaden,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  212. 

2‘  Beauties,  p.  9. 

25  Archibald  Alison,  "British  Theatre,”  Dublin  Magazine,  Nov.,  1846,  p.  531. 
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triumph  seemed  within  her  grasp.  This  effect  was  subtly  induced 
by  Mrs.  Siddons,26  but  it  makes  Belvidera’s  madness  the  result  not 
of  mere  overstrained  nerves  and  a  pathetically  broken  heart,  but 
of  a  realization  that  she  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  catastrophe;  that 
it  was  on  her  account  that  Jafher  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
that  it  was  she  who  led  him  to  betray  his  comrades  and  thus  set 
in  motion  an  engine  over  which  she  had  no  control.  The  tragic 
conflict  is  thus  shifted  from  Jaffler,  torn  by  the  conventional  con¬ 
test  of  love  and  friendship,  to  Belvidera,  torn  between  loyalty  to 
Jaffler  and  loyalty  to  family  and  country. 

To  her  first  audience,  the  Mad  Scene  came  with  something  of  a 
shock,  for  Mrs.  Siddons  defied  the  tradition  of  going  mad  in  white 
satin,  or  en  negligee,  and  appeared  in  the  haute  tenue  of  hoop  and 
black  satin,  with  powdered  hair  and  a  hat  with  plumes.  The  cos¬ 
tume  was  fantastic,  but  Boaden  thought  that  it  served  to  emphasize 
the  violence  of  her  passion,  and  to  make  her  “action  upon  the 
ground,  ‘I'll  dig,  dig  the  den  up,’  appear  more  than  mere  noisy 
vehemence.”27  The  scene  was  ushered  in  with  “one  of  Mrs.  Oakley’s 
hysteric  screeches!”  as  a  first-nighter  said,  adding  that  it  “had  not 
an  effect  by  any  means,  nor  was  it  in  character,  for  a  lunatic  is 
not  to  be  terrified  with  affright,  at  seeing  an  imaginary,  or  a  real 
ghost,  if  any  such  there  be.  .  .  .”28  An  Irish  playgoer  felt  quite 
otherwise: 

Her  wan  countenance,  her  fine  eyes  fixed  in  a  vacant  stare!— her  shrieks 
of  horror  at  the  account  delivered  of  Jaffler ’s  death — her  smile  at  the 
imaginary  embrace — were  horrid  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
see  her  at  last  sink  under  her  miseries.29 

In  1846  Archibald  Alison  retained  a  vivid  impression  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
don’s  “scream,  when  she  fell  on  her  knees.  ...  At  the  distance  of 
five-and-twenty  years,  it  is  as  present  to  the  memory  as  the  first 

26  Beatrties,  pp.  6,  8. 

27  Boaden,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  177.  Cf.  plate  facing  p.  194.  In  the  revival  of 
1802  she  seems  to  have  worn  a  simple  white  muslin  throughout  the  play  (cf.  plate  facing 
p.  198.  According  to  Sheridan  in  1779,  “everybody  went  mad  in  white  satin  ( The 
Critic,  iii,  i,  ed.  Bohn,  p.  481).  Mrs.  Siddons  in  1782  and  Fanny  Kemble  are  the  excep¬ 
tions  (see  pp.  186  above  and  225  n.  6  below).  Convention  required  black  velvet  for 
Belvidera's  first  dress  (cf.  Dramatic  Censor,  1770,  I,  314;  the  costumes  prescribed  in  the 
acting  versions  by  Oxberry,  Lacy,  and  Cumberland;  the  plates  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Barry, 
Miss  O'Neill,  Fanny  Kemble,  frontispiece,  pp.  64,  224.  Mrs.  Yates,  however,  in  a  colored 
print  published  by  Wenman,  1778  (Harvard  Theatre  Collection),  wears  a  costume  of 
green  and  orange,  striped  or  slashed. 

28  Review,  p.  54. 

29  Beauties,  p.  10. 
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moment  the  words  were  uttered.”30  So  great  was  the  impression 
she  made  on  her  audience  “that  the  most  jealous  advocates  for 
preceding  excellence  only  mentioned  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cibber.”31 

As  time  went  on,  Mrs.  Siddons  moderated  the  violence  of  her 
action  in  the  Mad  Scene  and  came  to  rely  more  on  the  power  of 
facial  expression.  In  1808  an  Edinburgh  amateur  found  that 

her  ravings,  wild,  terrible,  and  desperate,  were  rendered  more  awful 
and  impressive  by  the  strong  exertions  with  which  her  mind  struggled 
from  time  to  time  to  recover  its  balance,  and  the  evanescent  glimpses  of 
reason  which  glimmered  doubtfully  through  the  darkness  of  the  soul. 

One  exquisite  trait  struck  us  powerfully.  In  the  very  acme  of  her 
ravings,  an  officer  enters,  and  announces  to  Priuli  the  deaths  of  Pierre 
and  Jaffier.  The  attention  of  Belvidera  was  evidently  attracted  by  the 
words  of  the  messenger,  but  their  import  could  not,  for  some  moments, 
make  its  way  through  the  clouds  that  overshadowed  her  brain.  Her  mind 
laboured  with  some  vague  image  of  horror,  which  it  had  not  strength 
to  define;  and  during  a  brief  interval  the  violence  of  her  fury  was  sus¬ 
pended.  But  at  length  the  fatal  event  was  seen  to  rush  upon  her  soul, 
and  all  the  rest  was  madness.  The  terrible  agonies  of  her  death  closed 
a  representation  of  suffering  nature  almost  too  real  and  too  dreadful  to 
be  borne.32 

If  these  subtleties  of  portrayal  existed  in  the  earlier  days,  they  went 
unmarked  by  dramatic  critics;  they  were  noticed  only  in  later 
years  when  Mrs.  Siddons,  “in  the  autumn  of  her  beauty,”  was  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  violent  physical  exertions  which  had 
marked  her  early  Belvidera,  the  continual  sudden  falling  to  her 
knees,  and  the  equally  sudden  rising.  It  is  rather  likely  that  this 
intellectualizing  of  the  Mad  Scene  began  when  she  discarded  her 
powder  for  the  simpler  coiffure  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  admired 

30  Dublin  Magazine,  1846,  p.  531. 

31  Boaden,  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  177;  A  Review  of  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  54. 
Mrs.  Cibber  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  render  the  madness  of  Belvidera  realistically, 
as  Garrick  was  rendering  Lear's.  Her  performance  may  be  reflected  in  the  Preface  to  The 
Mysterious  Mother  (1768);  Horace  Walpole  says  that  when  Belvidera  talks  of  “Lutes, 
laurels,  seas  of  milk,  and  ships  of  amber,”  she  is  not  mad  but  light-headed. 

“When  madness  has  taken  possession  of  a  person,  such  a  character  ceases  to  be  fit  for 
the  stage;  or  at  least  should  appear  there  but  for  a  short  time:  it  being  the  business  of  the 
theatre  to  exhibit  passions,  not  distempers.  The  finest  picture  ever  drawn  of  a  head 
discomposed  by  misfortune  is  that  of  king  Lear.  .  .  .  Every  sentence  that  falls  from 
his  wildness  excites  reflection  and  pity.  Had  phrensy  entirely  seized  him  ...  we  should 
conclude  that  he  no  longer  felt  unhappiness.  Shakespeare  wrote  as  a  philosopher,  Otway 
as  a  poet”  (Worlds  of  Horatio  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  London,  1798,  I,  128). 

32  Ballantyne  (as  of  March  10,  1808),  Dramatic  Characters,  pp.  15-16. 
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and  her  hoops  for  the  classic  folds  of  the  costume  of  the  Directoire 
and  Empire.33 

Until  1812  Mrs.  Siddons  sustained  Belvidera  on  the  London 
boards,  and  though  Leigh  Hunt  might  complain  in  1806  that  she 
was  then  “too  large  and  matronly  to  represent  youth,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  immediate  passions  of  youth,”  and  hope  that  she  would 
give  up  “the  performance  of  characters  suited  neither  to  her  age 
nor  her  abilities,”34  few  of  her  admirers  shared  his  sentiments. 
In  1846  William  Robson  confessed  that  he  was  still  under  the  spell 
cast  by  her  acting,  adding  that 

Whether  the  dark  concentrated,  stern,  willful  Lady  Macbeth  planned 
and  meditated  over  the  murder  of  the  gracious  Duncan,  or  the  broken¬ 
hearted  Belvidera  clutched  at  the  ground  in  raving  madness,  still  it  was 
a  perfect  Raphael  picture  you  gazed  at.  .  .  .3‘ 


VII 

THE  KEMBLES,  1786-1824 

On  February  n,  1786,  for  the  first  time  in  London,  Mrs.  Siddons 
acted  Belvidera  to  the  Jaffier  of  her  brother,  John  Kemble.1  Al¬ 
though  the  brother  and  sister  were  of  so  similar  a  cast  of  feature 
and  mind  that  some  very  acute  critics  felt  that  by  appearing  to¬ 
gether  they  lessened  the  force  of  each  other,  still  in  the  eyes  of  most 
playgoers  Kemble’s  accession  to  the  role  of  Jaffier  strengthened 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  one  of  her  most  arduous  parts,  and  her  acting  shed 
a  luster  on  his. 

Jaffier,  unfortunately,  was  a  character  for  which  John  Kemble 
was  not  pre-eminently  suited. 

The  range  of  characters  in  which  [he]  particularly  shone,  and  was 
superior  to  every  other  actor  [Hazlitt  says],  were  those  which  consisted 
in  the  development  of  some  one  solitary  sentiment  or  exclusive  passion. 
From  a  want  of  rapidity,  of  scope,  and  variety,  he  was  often  deficient  in 
expressing  the  bustle  and  complication  of  different  interests;  nor  did  he 
possess  the  faculty  of  overpowering  the  mind  by  sudden  and  irresistible 

33  The  Reminiscences  of  Sarah  Kemble  Siddons,  1773-1785,  ed.  William  Van  Lennep 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1942),  p.  19.  Sec  also  Genest,  VIII,  306;  Mrs.  Parsons,  The  Incom¬ 
parable  Siddons,  pp.  63-64. 

34  Dramatic  Essays,  ed.  Archer  and  Lowe,  p.  14. 

33  The  Old  Play-Goer,  pp.  17-18. 

1  Mrs.  Siddons  had  appeared  in  Venice  Preserv'd  with  John  Kemble  in  Dublin  during 
the  summer  of  1783,  but  at  Drury  Lane  he  was  debarred  from  the  role  of  Jaffier,  as  well 
as  many  others,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  Smith  and  Palmer. 
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bursts  of  passion:  but  in  giving  the  habitual  workings  of  a  predominant 
feeling  .  .  .  where  all  the  passions  move  round  a  central  point,  and 
are  governed  by  one  master-key,  he  stood  unrivalled.2 

Such  a  character  was  not  Jaffier: 

We  think  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  his  acting  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  word — intensity;  in  seizing  upon  some  one  feeling  or  idea,  in 
insisting  upon  it,  in  never  letting  it  go,  and  in  working  it  up,  with  a 
certain  graceful  consistency,  and  conscious  grandeur  of  conception,  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  pathos  or  sublimity.  If  he  had  not  the  unexpected 
bursts  of  nature  and  genius,  he  had  all  the  regularity  of  art;  if  he  did 
not  display  the  tumult  and  conflict  of  opposite  passions  in  the  soul,  he 
gave  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  interest  to  the  uninterrupted 
progress  of  individual  feeling;  and  in  embodying  a  high  idea  of  certain 
characters,  which  belong  rather  to  sentiment  than  passion,  to  energy  of 
will,  than  to  loftiness  or  to  originality  of  imagination,  he  was  the  most 
excellent  actor  of  his  time.3 

Those  who  admired  his  Jaffier,  admired  it  with  reservations.  Play¬ 
goers  like  Boaden  thought  that,  by  comparison  with  the  hapless 
Brereton,  “Kemble  had  more  art,  but  his  sorrow  [in  the  Dagger 
Scene]  was  not  so  manly — he  was  infinitely  more  picturesque,  but 
I  question  whether  he  touched  the  heart  beyond  Brereton,  in  this 
his  moment  of  inspiration.”4  Newspapers  like  the  Morning  Post 
(January  30,  1792)  admitted  that  “Kemble,  though  in  a  part  so 
unsuited  to  his  talents  as  Jaffier,  made  several  appeals  through  na¬ 
ture  to  the  heart.”  Mrs.  Siddons  expressed  herself  very  candidly: 

I  do  not  like  to  play  Belvidera  to  John’s  Jaffier  so  well  as  I  shall  when 
Charles  has  the  part.  John  is  too  cold,  too  formal,  and  does  not  seem 
to  put  himself  into  the  character.  His  sensibilities  are  not  so  acute  as 
they  ought  to  be  for  the  part  of  a  lover.  Charles,  in  other  characters  far 
inferior  to  John,  will  play  better  in  Jaffier, — I  mean  to  my  liking.  .  .  .5 

Kemble’s  Jaffier  was  received  with  unreserved  approbation  only 
for  a  short  while  in  1802,  at  a  time  when  playgoers  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  seeing  Venice  Preserv’d  for  seven  years,6  and  the  general 
opinion  of  his  Jaffier  inclined  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  As  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  remarked  in  1805,  .  .  it  was  but  in  certain  passages 

3  View  of  the  English  Stage,  Collected  Worlds,  ed.  A.  R.  Waller  and  A.  Glover,  VIII, 
376. 

3  Ibid.,  VIII,  379. 

*  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  175. 

6  Letter  dated  Nov.  1,  1805,  reprinted  in  Athenaeum,  April  13,  1872,  p.  472. 

®C£.  Theatrical  Repertory  (1802),  p.  281. 
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that  he  was  strikingly  fine,  though  his  correct  and  unceasing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  character  was  visible  throughout.”7 

With  all  of  his  shortcomings,  however,  Kemble  provided  more 
than  adequate  support  for  Mrs.  Siddons’s  Belvidera.  The  two  “pow¬ 
erfully  affected  each  other,”  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  last  inter¬ 
view  between  Jaffier  and  Belvidera,  “the  feelings  of  Mr.  Kemble 
was  so  strongly  interested  by  the  exquisite  skill  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
as  for  a  few  moments  to  render  him  incapable  of  utterance.”8  Mrs. 
Siddons  herself,  playing  one  evening  to  his  Jaffier,  admitted  that 
she  had  “never  played  more  to  my  own  satisfaction.  ...  If  I  may 
so  say,  it  was  hardly  acting.  It  seemed  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to  the 
audience,  almost  reality;  and  I  can  assure  you,  in  one  of  the  scenes 
with  my  brother  John  who  was  the  Jaffier  .  .  .  the  real  tears  coursed 
one  another  down  my  innocent  nose  so  abundantly  that  my  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  quite  wet  with  them,  when  I  got  off  the  stage.”9 

With  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kemble  in  the  leading  roles,  Venice 
Preserv’d  achieved  a  popularity  even  beyond  that  which  it  had 
enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Garrick,  Mossop,  and  Mrs.  Cibber.  Senti¬ 
mental  German  visitors  in  London  sobbed  noisily  at  Belvidera’s 
parting  from  Jaffier,  while  Mrs.  Siddons  “drew  iron  tears  down 
Pluto’s  gloomy  cheeks” — in  the  persons  of  Reynolds,  Burke,  Gib¬ 
bon,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Fox.10  Subsequent  visitors  discov¬ 
ered  to  their  astonishment  that  English  audiences,  with  all  their 
professed  veneration  for  Shakespeare,  shed  far  more  tears  at  a 
play  like  Venice  Preserv’d  than  at  any  of  his  tragedies.11  On  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1792,  the  Morning  Post  remarked  of  a  performance  of 
Venice  Preserv’d  that  “The  general  observation  that  Tragedy  has 
lost  its  attraction  appeared  here  to  have  lost  its  force.” 

Although  the  popularity  of  Venice  Preserv’d  between  1786  and 
1795  must  be  set  down  primarily  to  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
John  Kemble,  there  was  a  second  far  more  insidious  influence  at 

7  Washington  Irving,  letter  to  his  brother,  William,  Oct.-Nov.,  1805,  in  Life  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  W ashington  Irving,  ed.  Pierre  M.  Irving  (New  York,  1864),  I,  157. 

8  Theatrical  Repertory,  p.  407. 

9  Letter  dated  Nov.  1,  1805;  see  Athenaeum,  April  13,  1872,  p.  472. 

10  Sophie  von  la  Roche,  who  was  in  England  in  1786,  quoted  by  John  Alexander  Kelly, 
German  Visitors  to  English  Theatres  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Princeton,  1936), 
p.  X17.  Cf.  Reminiscences  of  Sarah  Kemble  Siddons,  ed.  Van  Lennep,  p.  19;  J.  C.  G. 
Shaeffer,  quoted  by  Kelly,  German  Visitors,  p.  124;  Anna  Seward,  letter  dated  April,  1783, 
in  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Sedgwic ^  Whalley,  ed.  Hill  Wickham  (Lon¬ 
don,  1863),  I,  389-392;  Hesketh  Pearson,  ed.,  The  Swan  of  Lichfield,  being  a  Selection 
from  the  Correspondence  of  Anna  Seward  (New  York,  1937),  p.  69. 

11  Jacques  Henri  Meister,  who  was  in  England  in  1789  and  in  1792,  quoted  by  Kelly, 
German  Visitors,  p.  135. 
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work  to  bring  the  play  into  notoriety.  During  the  last  decade  of 
the  century  the  sympathy  which  had  been  felt  for  the  American 
rebels  of  1776  was  so  strongly  reinforced  by  the  revolutionary 
fervor  emanating  from  France  and  from  such  radicals  as  Tom 
Paine  and  Jack  Wilkes  that  political  feeling  was  approaching 
political  panic.  Unfortunately,  Venice  Preserv’d  provided  the  dra¬ 
matic  axis  around  which  this  sans-culotte  sentiment  revolved.  On 
October  21,  1795,  the  play  was  presented  at  Drury  Lane  (where  it 
had  not  been  given  since  1792),  “with  a  splendour  of  dress,  a  mag¬ 
nificence  of  scenery,  and  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  costume  of 
the  scene,  such  as  we  never  before  witnessed  in  any  previous  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  admired  Drama.”12  The  performance  was  highly 
successful,  but  it  set  off  a  train  of  explosions  which  culminated  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  banning  Venice  Preserv’d  from  the  stage — 
all  because  Robert  Bensley  in  the  character  of  Pierre  happened  to 
touch  revolutionary  sentiment  too  strongly. 

For  thirty  years  Bensley  had  been  playing  Pierre  to  London 
audiences  without  attracting  very  much  notice.  He  had  been 
drilled  in  the  character  by  George  Colman  for  his  first  stage  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  1765. 13  Although  acquaintances  declared 
that  “human  nature  never  produced  a  more  amiable  character  in 
private  life,”  playgoers  had  set  him  down  as  an  actor  deficient  in 
face,  voice,  and  manner.14  Bensley  was  regarded  as  “one  of  the 
most  genuine  perpetuations  of  that  school  which  Garrick  succeeded 
in  subverting” — the  school  of  Quin.  “The  system  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,”  it  was  said,  “considered  dignity  to  consist  a  good  deal 
in  cutting  the  stage  at  right  angles,  with  the  head  up  and  brows 
down;  a  coldly  correct  enunciation,  and  a  full  flowing-wig!”15 
Davies  said  that  in  Pierre  “his  person  is  more  against  him  than  his 
conception  of  the  part,  which  is  very  just.”16  The  vituperative 
author  of  The  Theatres  spoke  of  him  as 

This  old,  this  new,  this  rumble  jumble  play’r; 

This  prince  of  strides,  and  monarch  of  wild  stare: 

This  awkward  thing,  which  neither  chaunts,  nor  says, 

But  by  a  kind  of  blund’ring  instinct  plays. 

Mark  how  his  peevish  features  strain  and  strive, 

In  vain,  to  keep  his  characters  alive; 

12  London  Morning  Chronicle,  October  22,  1795. 

13  Peake,  Memoirs  of  the  Colman  Family,  I,  397. 

14  Hawkins,  Miscellanies,  pp.  48  and  47. 

16  Bernard,  Retrospections  of  the  Stage,  I,  24. 

'  *  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  252. 
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See  long,  ungraceful,  wide  expanded  arms, 

With  a  large  catalogue  of  equal  charms; 

Join’d  to  a  voice — oh  wonderful  alliance! 

That  music  sets,  and  meaning  at  defiance.17 

The  author  of  The  Green-Room  Mirror  admitted  grudgingly  that 
his  portrayal  of  Pierre  was  adequate: 

Though  this  mirror  is  said  to  be  made  of  good  plate  glass,  and  ground 
with  judgment,  there  is  a  visible  deficiency  in  the  construction,  yet  the 
dulness  of  the  reflection  has  been  more  than  once  over  powered  by  the 
superior  lustre  of  a  conspirator,  the  luminous  radiance  of  a  peremptory 
father,  and  the  revenge  of  “a  calm,  unthinking  villain.”  Pierre,  Siffredi, 
and  lago,  were  the  only  genuine  reflections  discernible  in  this  inconsist¬ 
ent  mirror.18 

Revolutionary  fervor  floated  Bensley  into  prominence  as  the 
Pierre  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  On  December  14,  1782,  Ben¬ 
sley  had  been  the  Pierre  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  benefit  night,  and  the 
Morning  Post  (December  16,  1782),  which  had  waxed  eloquent 
over  Brereton,  had  merely  remarked  that  “Mr.  Bensley  was,  as 
usual,  spirited  and  perfectly  correct  in  Pierre.”  Later  critics  found 
that  Pierre  was  a  character  in  which  “Mr.  Bensley  distinguished 
himself  greatly,”  and  in  July,  17 96,  the  Monthly  Mirror  declared 
that  “two  or  three  scenes  of  Pierre  always  came  from  him  fraught 
with  the  kindred  energy  of  the  poet.”  It  was  now  discovered  that 
his  voice,  which  had  formerly  been  described  as  “a  low  inflexible 
growl,  which  was  by  no  means  improved,  if  relieved,  by  the  falsetto 
snuffle  of  his  upper  note,”19  had  instead  “something  superhuman 
in  its  tone,  and  his  cadence  was  lofty  and  imposing”;20  and  it  was 
even  noted  that  he  “delivered  dialogue  with  a  propriety  of  emphasis 
and  a  nicety  of  discrimination  that  evinced  a  sound  and  compre¬ 
hensive  judgment.”21  Earlier,  he  had  been  given  credit  only  for 
“nasal  solemnity.”22 

On  the  night  of  October  21,  1795,  however,  Bensley  played 

17  [Francis  Gentleman],  The  Theatres  (1772),  p.  68. 

18  P.  29. 

10  Bernard,  Retrospections,  I,  24. 

20  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  33. 

21  Campbell,  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  201. 

22  Boaden,  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  18.  John  Taylor  ( Records ,  I,  431)  says  that  “his  voice 
was  rough,  and  had  no  variety,  or  rather  flexibility;  but  he  was  a  very  judicious  actor, 
and  in  grave  and  moral  characters  very  impressive.  There  was  a  dry  sarcastic  humour  in 
his  conversation  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  such  characters  as  Scandal  in  the  comedy 
of  ‘Love  for  Love,’  which  he  performed  admirably.  He  was  for  many  years  deemed  the 
best  Pierre  in  ‘Venice  Preserved.’  ” 
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Pierre  so  much  to  the  humor  of  certain  members  of  the  audience 
that  his  delivery  of  the  political  speeches  was  welcomed  by  un¬ 
wonted  bursts  of  applause.  A  second  performance  before  a  crowded 
house  on  October  26,  1795,  had  the  same  effect:  “the  political 
passages  produced  again  some  party  tokens  of  approbation  and 
censure,  which,  however,  the  good  sense  of  the  House  at  large 
repressed.”23  The  dramatic  critic  for  the  Morning  Chronicle 
may  be  suspected  of  trying  very  hard  to  divert  his  public  from 
what  threatened  to  be  a  political  issue,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
many  beauties  of  “the  acting  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Mr.  Kemble  in 
many  passages.”24  A  third  performance  on  October  29,  was  the 
last  for  seven  years.  For  this  occasion  Bensley  was  replaced  by 
the  innocuous  Palmer — to  no  avail.  Before  the  play  began,  un¬ 
ruly  members  of  the  audience  clamored  for  “God  save  the  King.” 
The  orchestra  had  not  been  assembled  since  no  one  had  foreseen 
a  crisis  in  which  they  would  be  needed,  but  Kemble  managed  to  get 
together  a  few  musicians  who  started  off  on  the  tune,  while  their 
confreres  joined  in  as  they  arrived  on  the  scene.  Their  efforts  were 
useless.  A  cry  arose  that  they  were  not  playing  with  sufficient 
fervor,  that  the  Drury  Lane  Management  was  disaffected  to  the 
Government  and  was  taking  advantage  of  Venice  Preserv’d,  a 
seditious  play,  to  incite  disaffection,  and  so  forth.  As  a  result, 
Venice  Preserv’d  was  banned,  and  the  incident  dwindled  into  a 
petty  war  of  the  theaters.  On  November  3,  1795,  the  Morning 
Chronicle  took  up  the  quarrel  vigorously: 

Every  liberal  mind  must  see  with  disgust  the  pitiful  attempt  which 
is  revived  by  the  lowest  retainers  of  Government  to  introduce  factious 
politics  into  our  Theatres,  and  to  make  the  scene  of  our  rational  amuse¬ 
ments  a  forum  for  the  virulence  of  party.  Thus  the  play  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
served,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  expose  the  villainy  and  imbecility  of 
rebellion,  and  which  a  Government  willing  to  repress  sedition  would 
desire  to  bring  forward,  is  to  be  thrown  aside,  because,  we  suppose  it 
cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  its  decoration,  and  will  be  an  injury 
to  the  Managers.  So  low,  so  very  low  does  the  bitterness  of  ministerial 
resentment  descend  as  to  attack  individuals  on  the  side  of  their  private 
concerns! 

On  November  4,  1795,  the  same  paper  returned  to  the  attack: 

The  impropriety  of  introducing  politics  into  a  theatre,  has  been  with 
much  justice  condemned,  but  it  is  astonishing  to  see  those  who  made  the 

53  Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  27,  1795. 

34  Ibid. 
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observation,  when  alluding  to  some  speeches  in  Venice  Preserved,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  particularly  marked  out  and  applauded  by  the  enemies  of 
government,  now  rail  most  bitterly,  because  they  think  “God  save  the 
King”  was  not  given  on  Saturday  night  with  sufficient  energy.  .  .  . 

Venice  Preserved  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Kemble,  without  even 
the  knowledge  of  any  other  proprietor,  till  the  expensive  dresses,  scen¬ 
ery,  etc.  were  prepared;  but  this  play,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II 
was  expressly  written  to  frighten  people  against  conspiracies,  is  now 
withdrawn,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  enemies 
to  the  reported  plots  of  the  present  day. 

By  a  curious  perversity  of  political  sentiment,  Venice  Preserv’d, 
banned  in  London  as  a  play  of  dangerous  republican  tendencies, 
was  a  favorite  with  the  British  officers  of  General  Howe’s  army, 
then  quartered  in  New  York.  Loyal  Tories  all,  they  performed  the 
play  for  their  amusement  from  1777  to  1783,  and  they  brought  it 
into  such  disrepute  with  their  rebellious  republican  victims  that 
for  ten  years  after  they  withdrew,  The  Orphan  was  the  favored 
Otway  play  with  New  Yorkers.25  By  a  still  more  curious  per¬ 
versity,  the  rebellious  elements  in  Venice  Preserv’d  were  not  missed 
by  the  rebels  themselves.  In  1798  William  Dunlap  produced  his 
play  Andre,  modeled  on  Venice  Preserv’d.  In  it  the  two  heroes 
quote  Jaffier  and  Pierre;  and  the  American  patriot,  friend  of  the 
captured  spy,  Andre,  taxes  his  superiors  with  injustice  and,  in  a 
fury  of  idealistic  indignation,  tramples  underfoot  the  white  cock¬ 
ade,  symbol  of  the  republic.  The  incident  caused  great  scandal, 
and  the  play  was  banned  as  disrespectful  and  seditious.  In  London, 
Venice  Preserv’d  evoked  demonstrations  of  republican  ardor  as  late 
as  1809  and  1848.26 

By  1802  the  political  feeling  which  occasioned  the  withdrawal 
of  Venice  Preserv’d  in  1795  had  subsided  sufficiently  to  permit  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  play.  Dramatic  critics  “congratulated”  the  “lovers  of 
the  drama  on  the  restoration  of  this  play  to  the  stage,  of  which  it 
has  been  too  long  deprived  by  the  political  panic  of  the  day,”  and 
playgoers  hailed  the  revival  of  a  play,  “the  beauties  of  which  are  so 
well  known,  that  it  must  be  regretted  any  circumstance  should 
ever  have  made  it  necessary  to  lay  it  aside.”27 

For  the  ill-fated  revival  of  1795,  Kemble  had  gone  to  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  costume  and  scenery.  For  this  revival  he  was  a  bit  more 

25  George  Odell,  Annals  of  the  New  York,  Stage  (New  York,  1927),  Vol.  I,  passim; 
see  also  A.  H.  Quinn,  A  History  of  the  American  Drama  (New  York,  1943),  I,  74,  86-88. 

26  Examiner,  May  7,  1809,  p.  298;  Theatrical  Times,  Nov.  18,  1848. 

27  Monthly  Mirror,  Feb.  1802,  p.  133;  Theatrical  Repertory,  p.  281. 
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cautious,  and  yet  the  effect  created  a  stir.  One  critic  was  pleased 
because  “even  the  conspirators,  who  formerly  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  selected  from  Falstaff’s  ragged  regiment,  had  the  appearance 
of  men  embarked  in  some  dangerous  enterprize;  and  the  Duke  and 
his  attendants  in  council  were  better  than  in  the  time  of  Churchill, 
When  candle-snuffers  grave  in  senate  sat.”28 
Kemble,  who  “studied  costume  more  than  any  actor  of  his  age,”29 
and  who  found  Jaffier  dressed  in  a  rusty  cloak  “unthinkable,”30 
took  great  pains  with  the  spectacular  effects  of  the  play,  but  not 
enough  to  satisfy  everybody.  In  March,  1802,  a  critic  in  the  Month¬ 
ly  Mirror  took  exception  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  costumes: 

The  action  of  this  play  is  .  .  .  supposed  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  To  the  scenes  in  general,  being  those  used  on  every 
occasion,  I  shall  say  nothing:  but  the  dresses,  having  been  presented  to 
us  new  for  the  occasion,  some  opinion  of  their  appropriate  introduction 
may  be  thought  necessary. 

From  the  infinite  examples  that  have  been  under  my  eye  ...  I  have 
drawn  this  conclusion.  All  the  European  countries  have  ever  borne  a 
general  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  mode  of  raiment;  the  vari¬ 
ations  mostly  consist  in  some  local  peculiarities.  .  .  .  Jaffier’s  habit  was  a 
something  of  what  was  the  fashion  in  Charles  I’s  reign,  as  were  those 
of  many  of  the  other  characters;  yet  was  not  his  jerkin  tawdry  enough 
without  a  sash?  (worn  only  by  military  men,  in  the  aera  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  over  their  armour).  Pierre’s  dress  was  confessedly  the  modern 
trim  of  an  officer,  with  red  coat,  pantaloons,  cocked  hat  and  dressed  hair. 
From  this  equipment  of  Jaffier  [Pierre?],  we  might  have  expected  the 

28  Monthly  Mirror,  Feb.  1802,  p.  133;  see  also  The  Harlequin:  A  Journal  of  the  Drama, 
June  13,  1829,  on  the  costume  of  the  conspirators: 

“By  the  bye,  they  deserved  such  contempt;  for  a  less  formidable  set  we  never  recollect 
to  have  seen:  why!  no  town  could  have  dreaded  their  machinations,  much  less  the  high 
State  of  Venice;  for  they  were  not  a  whit  more  to  be  feared  than  our  Cato-street  con¬ 
spirators.  They  had  even  grown  shabby  in  the  cause,  being,  with  one  exception,  in 
miserable  costume;  and  Pierre’s 

How  you  stand  gaping  all 
On  your  grave  oracle,  your  wooden  god  there! 

Yet  not  a  word! 

became  almost  ludicrous  in  the  application.” 

28  John  Finlay,  Miscellanies  (Dublin,  1835),  p.  278;  cf.  p.  255. 

30Herschel  Baker,  John  Philip  Kemble  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1942),  p.  263.  For  Kemble’s 
costume  as  Jaffier  (1802)  see  plate  facing  p.  198,  and  cf.  acting  versions  published  by 
Lacy  ( ca .  1825-1850),  Oxberry  (1818),  and  Cumberland  (1829),  which  call  for  some¬ 
thing  much  more  archaic,  invariably  dark.  Ryan  and  Spranger  Barry  wore  black,  in 
contrast  to  Garrick  (Derrick,  Dramatic  Censor,  p.  8,  and  plate  facing  p.  64  and  frontis¬ 
piece;  see  also  the  colored  print,  reproduced  by  W.  S.  Scott,  The  Georgian  Theatre,  Lon¬ 
don,  1946,  pp.  78-79);  Brereton,  for  Mrs.  Siddons’s  benefit,  Dec.  14,  1782,  wore  “a  grave 
but  elegant  suit  agreeing  with  his  recent  circumstances”  (Boaden,  Mrs.  Siddons,  p.  171). 
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soldiers,  etc.,  to  have  made  their  appearance  after  a  similar  manner:  in¬ 
stead  whereof,  they  marched  in  fancy  habits,  leaning  more  to  the  Russian 
uniform,  as  now  worn,  than  to  anything  else.  The  dresses  of  the  females, 
owning  no  other  authority  than  uncontrolled  whim,  are  below  our 
remark.31 

One  effect  which  the  incident  of  1795  had  on  Venice  Preserv’d 
may  be  traced  in  the  transformation  of  the  character  of  Pierre.  In 
the  Drury  Lane  revival  of  January  15,  1802,  Barrymore,  specialist 
in  stage  villains,  appeared  in  the  role,  and  the  Monthly  Mirror 
(February,  1802)  commented  that  his  performance  was  “above 
mediocrity”;  “his  appearance  tolerably  denoted  the  ‘fine,  gay,  bold- 
fac’d  villain’;  and  in  the  senate  scene,  and  the  subsequent  interview 
with  Jaffier,  there  were  traces  of  discrimination,  and  a  display  of 
spirit,  which  gave  us  much  satisfaction.”  Barrymore’s  Pierre  was, 
in  the  words  of  The  Theatrical  Repertory,  “truly  respectable”;32 
it  was  also  quite  innocuous.  The  role  of  Pierre  was  prudently  toned 
down  by  a  regard  for  past  experiences  which  weighed  on  every 
one’s  memory.  The  way  was  clear  for  the  new  Pierre,  which  was 
established  at  Covent  Garden  with  George  Frederick  Cooke  and 
received  its  final  polish  from  Kemble  in  1811. 

On  May  29,  1802,  Venice  Preserv’d  was  presented  at  Covent 
Garden  for  the  first  time  since  1790.  George  Frederick  Cooke  was 
the  Pierre,  and  a  masterpiece  of  villainy  he  was, 

a  man  of  the  world,  "a  sly,  slow,  circumspective  villain."  Brave,  indeed, 
and  determined  to  be  honest  as  far  as  his  friend  was  concerned,  but 
his  good  qualities  were  thrown  so  much  into  the  background,  that  he 
appeared  in  the  hands  of  Cooke  rather  to  exult  in  the  prospect  of  his 
personal  revenge,  than  in  the  success  of  the  pretended  cause  of  general 
safety  and  the  public  good.33 

Cooke,  “who  slumbered  away  the  morning  and  noon  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  .  .  .  and  came  to  London  ...  to  exhibit  but  the  radiance  of  a 
setting  sun,”34  was  great  “in  all  characters  whose  villainy  was  meant 

31  Monthly  Mirror,  March,  1802,  p.  197.  Cf.  plates  of  Young’s  Pierre,  Lewis’s  Cha- 
mont,  Charles  Kemble’s  Pierre,  facing  pp.  212,  126,  130.  The  usual  costume  for  Pierre, 
as  well  as  for  Chamont,  seems  to  have  been  the  regulation  scarlet  coat  of  the  English 
Guards.  Bensley,  on  Dec.  14,  1782,  “wore  a  full  suit  of  scarlet  and  gold”  (Boaden,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  p.  171).  Mills  and  Quin  wore  white  hats  (Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III, 
244;  cf.  Notes  and  Queries,  CXCII,  March  8,  1947,  90-93).  The  nineteenth-century 
acting  versions  frequently  stipulate  scarlet  (see  Lacy’s  Acting  Editions  of  Plays,  and  Ox- 
berry’s  New  English  Drama). 

32  Theatrical  Repertory,  p.  281. 

33  The  Drama;  or  the  Theatrical  Pocket  Magazine,  II  (Feb.  1822),  163. 

34  Bernard,  Retrospections,  I,  11-12. 
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to  create  disgust.”35  His  personal  appearance  and  his  intellectual 
endowments  contributed  to  make  of  him  what  Leigh  Hunt  called 
“the  Machiavel  of  the  modern  stage.”  Cooke  was  “master  of  every 
species  of  hypocrisy.”  In  the  words  of  Hunt, 

He  is  great  in  the  hypocrisy  that  endeavours  to  conceal  itself  by  serious¬ 
ness,  as  in  Iago  .  .  .  ,  in  the  hypocrisy  that  endeavours  to  conceal  itself 
by  gaiety  and  sarcasm,  as  in  Sir  Archy  M’Sarcasm,  and  lastly  in  the  most 
impudent  hypocrisy,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Pertinax  M’Sycophant,  and  of 
Richard  the  Third. 

One  would  imagine,  Hunt  adds, 

that  if  he  had  been  in  the  French  theatre  during  the  revolution,  when 
actors  became  legislators,  he  might  have  become  the  most  finished  states¬ 
man  of  his  day.  He  can  be  either  a  gloomy  hypocrite,  like  Cromwell, 
or  a  gay  one,  such  as  Chesterfield  would  have  made  his  son.36 

Or  he  could  be  a  composite  of  the  two,  as  he  was  in  Pierre. 

The  raillery  and  sarcastic  utterances  of  Pierre  were  quite  in 
Cooke’s  style.  Boaden  remarks  on  the  singularity  of  his  utterance, 
his  speaking  with 

two  voices,  one  of  which  was  harsh  and  acrimonious,  the  other  mild 
and  carressing.  The  great  secret  of  his  effect  in  speaking  was  a  rapid 
transition  from  one  of  these  sounds  to  the  other:  He  used  the  first  either 
to  control  or  convince — the  second  to  soothe  or  betray.37 

Although  Cooke  was  awkward  in  gait  and  monotonous  in  gesture 
— handicapped  as  he  was  by  his  very  short  “fin-like  arms  moving 
like  a  tortoise” — his  personal  appearance  lent  an  emphasis  to  the 
passion  maitresse  of  his  acting: 

His  shrinking  rise  of  the  shoulders  .  .  .  may  give  an  idea  of  that  con¬ 
tracted  watchfulness  with  which  a  mean  hypocrite  retires  into  himself. 
His  general  air,  indeed,  his  sarcastic  cast  of  countenance  with  its  close 
wideness  of  smile  and  its  hooked  nose,  and  his  utter  want  of  study 
joined  to  the  villainous  characters  he  represents,  are  occasionally  sufficient 
to  make  some  people  almost  fall  out  with  the  actor.38 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  audiences  fell  out  with  Cooke’s 
Pierre,  that  some  of  them  preferred  the  old  patriot  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  On  May  7,  1809,  the  Examiner  carried  a  note  to  the  effect 
that 

86  Robson,  The  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  58. 

88  Dramatic  Essays,  ed.  Archer  and  Lowe,  pp.  103-104,  102. 

87  Boaden,  Kemble,  p.  414. 

8R  Leigh  Hunt's  Dramatic  Essays,  ed.  Archer  and  Lowe,  p.  107. 
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During  the  representation  of  Venice  Preserved  on  Friday  [May  5],  at 
the  Little  Theatre,  the  following  passage  was  received  with  an  applause 
rarely  witnessed  in  any  assembly;  it  lasted  several  minutes: — 

Pierre. — Yes,  a  notorious  villain 

To  see  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow  creatures, 

And  own  myself  a  man — To  see  our  Senators 
Cheat  the  deluded  People  with  a  show 
Of  liberty  which  yet  they  ne’er  must  taste  of. 

In  America  it  is  clear  from  the  gate  receipts  that  he  failed  to  make 
his  mark  as  Pierre.39 

Cooke’s  Pierre  established  a  new  tradition  for  the  character. 
The  seventeenth-century  Pierre,  with  his  gay  cavalier  bravado,  ex¬ 
panding  the  gentleman’s  code  of  personal  honor  so  as  to  include 
the  overturn  of  a  state  in  his  “satisfaction”  had  something  of  the 
political  irresponsibility  of  Restoration  statesmen.  Republican  ideal¬ 
ism  may  have  crept  in  with  Barton  Booth  whom  Quin  followed; 
but  Quin’s  Pierre  was  the  bluff  soldier,  honest,  sharp-tongued  and 
plain-spoken,  too  much  the  bon  vivant  to  be  a  man  of  really  dan¬ 
gerous  and  sinister  designs,  and  certainly  no  hypocrite.  The  Pierres 
of  Mossop  and  Bensley,  who  followed  the  Quin  tradition,  likewise 
missed  the  sinister  note  of  hypocritical  villainy.  A  foreshadowing  of 
the  “new  Pierre”  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Henderson’s  portrayal 
of  the  part  in  1785;  his  “laborious  solicitude”  is  said  to  have  turned 
the  character  into  a  “subtle  knave.”40  Cook’s  Pierre,  however,  grew 
out  of  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
events  of  1795  contributed  something  toward  creating  it.  His  Pierre 
was  as  much  the  result  of  the  conservative  reaction  as  Bensley’s 
was  the  result  of  republican  zeal;  the  two  were  prompted  by  dif¬ 
ferent  attitudes  toward  the  same  political  issue. 

39  Cf.  William  Dunlap,  Life  of  Coo\e  (London,  1815),  I,  334,  343,  362,  367,  et 
passim. 

40  John  Taylor  ( Records ,  I,  381-382)  says: 

“Henderson  .  .  .  was  at  times  too  elaborate  in  finishing  passages  in  the  characters  which 
he  assumed,  as  if  he  was  anxious  that  nothing  should  be  lost  which  he  uttered.  Hence 
in  his  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  though  a  masterly  performance,  there  was  much  of  that 
laborious  solicitude,  and  too  much  of  it  also  in  his  Pierre.  Mr.  Davies  .  .  .  the  well- 
known  bookseller  .  .  .  gave  me  the  following  couplet  after  Henderson’s  first  appearance 
in  Pierre. 

Otway’s  bold  Pierre  was  open,  generous,  brave, 

The  Pierre  of  Henderson’s  a  subtle  knave. 

The  great  pains  which  Henderson  took  to  render  the  minutest  part  of  the  Venetian 
republican  impressive  throughout,  gave  too  much  occasion  for  that  metrical  criticism.” 
Cf.  European  Magazine,  Jan.  1785,  p.  61,  and  Dec.  1785,  pp.  401  ff. 
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Cooke’s  interpretation  inspired  the  Pierre  of  John  Kemble.  On 
November  7,  1805,  Kemble  appeared  in  the  role  for  the  first  time, 
supporting  the  Jafher  of  his  brother  Charles  and  the  Belvidera  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  The  performance  marked  his  last  appearance  in 
Venice  Preserv’d  until  1811,  for  Cooke  resumed  his  role  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1805,  and  it  was  only  after  his  departure  for  America,  in 
1811,  that  Kemble  was  free  to  play  Pierre  again  (1811-1812,  and 
1816). 41  When  he  did  appear  in  the  character,  audiences  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  him. 

Kemble’s  Pierre  was  a  character  not 

of  blunt  energy,  but  of  deep  art.  It  is  more  sarcastic  than  fierce,  and 
even  the  fierceness  is  more  calculated  to  wound  others  than  to  shake 
or  disturb  himself.  He  is  a  master-mind,  that  plays  with  the  foibles  and 
passions  of  others  and  wields  their  energies  to  his  dangerous  purposes 
with  conscious  careless  indifference.42 

After  Kemble  had  relinquished  the  part,  an  old  playgoer  said  that 
as  Pierre  he 

gave  us  a  portrait  of  an  high,  haughty,  and  unaccommodating  patriot 
— a  very  Brutus — leaving  us  to  account  as  well  as  we  could  for  his  union 
with  such  blood-thirsty  villains  as  Renault,  and  those  who  could  support 
his  meditated  butcheries.43 

To  those  who  wrote  when  the  playhouse  impression  was  fresh, 
Kemble’s  Pierre  was  no  idealistic  patriot  but  a  super-subtle  Machia¬ 
vellian  hero,  which  Hazlitt  and  many  others  thought  “one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  spirited  of  all  Mr.  Kemble’s  performances.”  In 
it  his  defects  were  “blended  with  his  excellences  to  produce  a  perfect 
whole”: 

The  dissolute  indifference  assumed  by  this  character,  to  cover  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  his  designs,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  revenge,  accorded  ad¬ 
mirably  with  Mr.  Kemble’s  natural  manner;  and  the  tone  of  morbid 
rancorous  raillery,  in  which  Pierre  delights  to  indulge,  was  in  unison 
with  the  actor’s  reluctant,  contemptuous  personifications  of  gaiety,  with 
a  scornful  spirit  of  his  Comic  Muse,  which  always  laboured — invita 
Minerva — against  the  grain.44 

41  He  did  not  resume  Jaffier  in  this  interim  between  1805  and  1811,  but  left  the 
part  to  his  younger  brother,  Charles,  whom  Mrs.  Siddons  considered  a  far  better  Jaffier. 

42  Hazlitt,  Times,  Oct.  10,  1817,  published  with  Fugitive  Writings,  in  Wor\s,  ed. 
Waller  and  Glover,  XI,  402-403. 

43  The  Drama;  or,  the  Theatrical  Pocket  Magazine,  II  (Feb.  1822),  163. 

44  View  of  the  English  Stage,  in  Wor\s,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  VIII,  378.  This  effect 
would  be  heightened  by  Kemble’s  dressing  Pierre  in  the  buff  and  blue  of  Napoleon’s 
army.  William  Oxberry,  the  prompter,  describes  Pierre's  first  dress  as  a  “jacket  and 
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The  older  conception  of  the  character  lingered  on,  however.  A 
critic  in  the  European  Magazine  objected  that  “Kemble’s  Pierre 
would  rank  with  his  best  efforts,  were  it  not  characteristic  in  him 
to  give  too  much  polish  to  the  rough  honesty  of  a  camp-bred 
soldier.”45 

Kemble’s  Pierre  may  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  G.  F.  Cooke’s. 
To  the  astute  villain  which  Cooke  portrayed,  Kemble  brought  a 
finished  style  and  a  prepossessing  appearance,  his  figure  “tall  and 
imposing,”  his  countenance  “noble  and  expressive,”  his  presence 
“majestic,”  “the  grace  and  dignity”  with  which  he  trod  the  stage 
inimitable.46 

On  John  Kemble’s  assuming  the  role  of  Pierre  in  1805, 47  that 
of  Jaffier  became  the  property  of  his  brother  Charles,  who,  at  his 
debut,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  person,  was  considered  a 
complete  stick.48  Though  Charles  Kemble  developed  into  the  per¬ 
fect  representative  of  the  witty  gentleman,  the  general  impression 
of  him  was  that  he  played  second-rate  parts  in  a  first-rate  manner. 
As  the  Old  Play-Goer  remarked,  however,  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  the  principal  parts  were  in  possession  of  his  brother  John, 
“for  this  left  others  of  great  consequence  open  to  him,  that  were 
suited  to  his  person,  his  age,  his  bearing,  his  talents.  ...  [He  had] 
an  orbit  of  his  own,  in  which  he  was  right  brilliant.  In  the  parts 
of  gallant,  spirited  bearing — just  hitting  the  difficult  mark, — noble, 
without  bluster;  self-possessed,  without  apparent  effort;  energetic 

pantaloons  of  buff  kerseymere,  blue  Venetian  fly”;  and  his  second  dress  as  “ornamented 
richly  with  silver,  black  hat,  plume  of  scarlet  ostrich  feathers,  pair  of  buff  gauntlets, 
russet  boots,  scarlet  roquelaure,  and  sword”  ( New  English  Drama,  1818,  Vol.  IV).  A 
roquelaure  was  a  favorite  garment  with  John  Kemble  (cf.  the  Kemble  Prompt  Book  of 
King  Lear,  in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection),  and  this  costume  suggests  one  he  might 
have  worn  in  1811-1812,  or  in  1816. 

46  May,  1816.  The  same  criticism  was  made  of  Young’s  Pierre  ( Theatrical  Observer, 
April  28,  1829). 

48  Washington  Irving  to  William  Irving,  Oct. -Nov.,  1805,  in  Life  and  Letters,  ed. 
Pierre  M.  Irving,  I,  157.  Cf.  Leigh  Hunt’s  comments  on  Kemble,  Dramatic  Essays,  ed. 
Archer  and  Lowe,  pp.  3-1 1.  The  editor  of  Cumberland’s  acting  version  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  describes  Kemble’s  Pierre  as  “forcible  and  grand,”  and  adds: 

“We  shall  never  forget  his  energy  when  he  exclaimed — 

‘Who  talks  of  killing?’ 

his  dignity  when  he  walked  up  to  the  conspirators,  and  demanded  of  them  severally 
‘Is’t  you —  .  .  ” 

4T  William  B.  Wood,  speaking  of  John  Kemble’s  relinquishment  of  Jaffier,  “the  pet  of 
all  leading  actors,”  says:  “No  sooner  did  the  great  tragedian,  from  infirmity  and  increas¬ 
ing  years,  resign  the  lovers,  than  all  the  tragedians,  great  and  small,  scrambled  for  the 
ruder  character  of  Pierre”  ( Personal  Recollections  of  the  Stage,  p.  201). 

48  Robson,  The  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  41. 
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without  bombast;  elegant  without  conceit — Charles  has  never,  in 
my  time,  been  equalled.”49 

Charles  Kemble’s  Jaffier  was  more  nearly  the  product  of  study 
and  art  than  of  initial  inspiration.  Yet  to  the  performance  of  the 
character  Charles  brought  precisely  those  personal  graces  which 
his  elder  brother  lacked.  In  “theatric  love,  in  that  complaining  soft¬ 
ness  with  which  the  fancies  of  young  ladies  adorn  their  imaginary 
heroes,”  he  was  “the  first  performer  on  the  stage”: 

Fondness  of  attitude  and  looks  of  abstracted  endearment  acquire  an 
additional  charm  from  his  dignified  and  graceful  aspect,  and  from  that 
reposing  command  in  the  air  of  his  head  and  shoulders,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  placid  dignity  of  the  Antinous.50 

His  temperament  was  warmer  than  John’s.  In  his  acting  there  was, 
as  an  Edinburgh  critic  put  it,  “nothing  of  the  rust  of  pedantry  .  .  . 
but  a  flow  of  mind  and  feeling,  which  does  not  fret  itself  away  in 
narrow  nooks  and  estuaries,  but  pervades  the  whole  of  the  per¬ 
formance.”  In  his  elocution,  too,  Charles  was  not  hampered  by  the 
obstacles  which  his  asthmatic  brother  had  to  transcend.  There  was 
“a  distinctness,  without  any  formal  precision  and  affectation  of 
tone”  in  his  voice  which  was  greatly  admired.51  On  December  23, 
1808,  the  critic  for  the  European  Magazine  declared  that  he  had 
“scarcely  before  seen  any  performance  at  once  so  impassioned  and 
so  graceful.” 

Charles  Kemble  excelled  in  the  representation  of  sentiment,  but 
“his  powers  did  not  in  general  answer  the  demands  of  passion.”52 
His  consummate  gracefulness  of  address  and  an  ineffable  but  per¬ 
vasive  languor,  most  noticeable  in  his  portrayal  of  melancholy 
characters  like  Hamlet,  must  have  brought  his  Jaffier  much  closer 
to  that  of  Wilks  than  to  the  robust  and  vigorous  performances  of 
the  Bettertons  and  the  Garricks.  In  1824  a  critic  was  struck  “with 
the  oppressive  melancholy  of  his  air”  in  Jaffier  and  added  that 
although  there  was  “no  slackness  in  his  acting  to  be  observed  .  .  . 
a  tendency  towards  lethargy  occasionally — only  occasionally — be¬ 
trays  itself.”53  His  portrayal  was  not  passionate.  His  melancholy, 
as  the  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review  put  it  on  April  13,  1824,  “ap¬ 
peared  to  hold  in  check  his  spirit  of  vengeance  when  most  active, 
but  blended  itself  naturally  with  his  uxorious  temper”: 

i9  Ibid.,  pp.  44-45. 

60  Leigh  Hunt’s  Dramatic  Essays,  ed.  Archer  and  Lowe,  p.  108. 

51 Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review,  April  13,  1824. 

62  William  Bodham  Donne,  Essays  on  the  Drama  (London,  1858),  p.  171. 

63  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review,  April  13,  1824. 
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In  truth,  the  author  resolves  both  into  the  same  element,  namely,  self¬ 
ishness.  Viewed  separately,  they  appear  the  offspring  of  virtue;  but 
when  they  unite  their  streams  they  sweep  away  every  virtuous  and  hon¬ 
ourable  principle.  It  is  only  when  disunited  again  by  a  sort  of  galvanic 
process,  that  honour  resumes  its  sway  in  the  breast  of  Jaffier.  Mr. 
Kemble  displayed  with  great  skill  and  force,  all  the  weaknesses  and  all 
the  strength  of  the  character.  We  admired  him  particularly  in  the  scene 
where  he  gives  up  his  wife  to  the  conspirators  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity. 
His  delivering  the  dagger  to  them,  and  the  accompanying  injunctions 
were  exquisite.  But  in  our  eyes,  he  was  most  provoking  of  admiration  in 
the  following  scene,  when  he  encounters  Belvidera  in  Renault’s  house. 
His  exclamation,  “O  Portia,  Portia,  what  a  soul  was  thine!”  powerfully 
described  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  his  infirmity  of  purpose;  and  of 
these  he  made  a  complete  revelation  when  Belvidera  threatened  to  in¬ 
form  the  senate  of  her  suspicions. 

By  1824  Charles  Kemble’s  Jaffier  had  been  generally  extolled  “as  the 
first  upon  the  stage,”  and  the  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review  for 
April  13,  1824,  saw  “no  reason  to  disturb  the  verdict  of  the  public.” 
But  according  to  William  Robson, 

The  three  Kembles  were  like  the  three  Graces — they  were  never  so  great 
or  so  beautiful  as  when  together  in  the  scene.  It  was  a  spirit-stirring 
emulation.  .  .  .  Pierre,  Jaffier,  Belvidera;  Oh,  these  were  perfect 
pictures.54 

Charles  Mayne  Young  succeeded  John  Kemble  as  Pierre  on 
September  12,  1812;  he  played  the  part  at  Covent  Garden  until 
1827.55  After  Kemble’s  retirement,  Young  came  to  be  regarded 
not  only  as  the  chief  tragedian  at  Covent  Garden  but  also  as  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  Kemble  ideal.  Like  Charles  Kemble,  he  was 
an  actor  by  study  rather  than  by  inspiration;  some  critics  felt  that 
he  was  rather  a  fine  declaimer  than  a  fine  actor,  and  others  even 
complained  of  his  coldness.56  Though  he  was  less  original  than 
John  Kemble,  he  was  an  “elegant  man”  and  an  actor  of  cultivated 
taste,  whose  “magnificent  voice”  and  “close  study”  won  him  the 
reputation  of  being  “the  beau  ideal  of  acting.”57  As  the  London 
Magazine  for  October,  1821,  put  it,  his  excellence  lay 

more  particularly  in  such  characters  as  Pierre  .  .  .  where  there  is  a  dash  of 

64  Robson,  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  44. 

65  He  appeared  occasionally  at  Drury  Lane  with  Kean,  Cooper,  or  Wallack  as  Jaffier. 
See  pp.  216,  300,  302  below. 

ce  Robson,  The  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  170;  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review,  March  12,  1823, 
and  March  19,  1824. 

67  London  Magazine,  Oct.,  1821,  p.  423;  Robson,  The  Old  Play-Goer,  pp.  166,  169. 
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bluntness  mixed  with  the  passion  of  the  parts.  .  .  .  His  style  of  speaking 
has  well  been  called  “oriental”:  it  is  gorgeous,  sweeping,  sonorous  and 
musical,  .  .  .  exceedingly  imposing  in  its  general  effect,  (p.  423) 

To  many  critics  Young’s  Pierre  was  “one  of  the  finest  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  modern  tragedy, — the  style  being  so  admirably  suited  to 
the  performer,  whose  very  defects  it  favours.”08  In  addition  to  the 
natural  gift  of  a  fine  voice,  he  had  a  countenance  which  was  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  pathos  or  of  pride.  As  Pierre,  he 
looked  the  man  he  represented.59  There  was  something  of  the 
Kemble  stoicism  in  his  manner.  Although  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor 
might  insist  that  he  did  “much  with  the  part  in  a  manly,  independ¬ 
ent  style,”60  his  interpretation  reflected  the  tradition  established  by 
Cooke  and  Kemble.  Young’s  Pierre  was  no  blunt,  open  patriot, 
but  a  cunning  revolutionist.  He  craftily  qualified  the  fury  of  the 
character  with  the  humor,  as  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  put  it, 
and  discriminated  the  soldier  who  is  obliged  to  declaim  from  the 
declaimer  who  would  talk  like  a  soldier.61  Young’s  Pierre,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  the  astute  villain  and  arch-hypocrite  which  Cooke 
presented;  nor  was  it  the  character  of  deep  irony,  and  super-subtle 
intentions  that  Kemble  portrayed.62  Young’s  Pierre  was  a  charac¬ 
ter  seemingly  made  up  of  courage,  a  blunt  frankness,  and  the  sol¬ 
dierly  virtue  of  strength  and  sincerity  in  his  friendships.63  It  was, 
above  all,  the  stoic — cool  and  restrained  for  all  his  dashing  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  stoicism  was  colored  by  a  sinister  note  of  villainy. 

On  March  12,  1823,  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review 
found  this  stoical  villain  quite  unsatisfactory.  At  first  he  was 
baffled  by  it: 

The  character  of  Pierre  abounds  with  the  most  excursive  flow  of  patriotic 
language,  and  his  situations  throughout  the  play  are  so  favourable  to 
the  representative,  and  so  insinuatingly  congenial  with  the  feelings  of 
the  major  part  of  his  audience,  that  surprise  was  lessened  into  a  matter 
of  course,  when  we  saw  the  part  barely  well  sustained.  .  .  .  We  are  sorry 
that  [Mr.  Young’s]  beautiful  declamation  cannot  excuse  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  want  of  spirit  throughout  which,  if  observed,  would  add  re¬ 
doubled  effect  to  his  greatest  parts,  and  harmonize  more  closely  with 

68  Examiner,  Nov.  7,  1824. 

60  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review,  March  12,  1823. 

60  Oct.,  1817,  p.  303. 

61  Dec.,  1829,  p.  519. 

62  For  a  comparison  of  Cooke,  Kemble,  and  Young  in  the  role,  see  The  Drama;  or, 
Theatrical  Pocket  Magazine,  II  (Feb.,  1822),  163-164;  and  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review, 
March  12,  1823,  and  March  19,  1824. 

82  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review,  March  19,  1824. 
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the  superb  ideas  generally  entertained  of  the  character.  .  .  .  Mr.  Young, 
in  our  own  opinion,  has  not  gained  the  least  advancement  in  the  favour 
of  the  Edinburgh  public,  by  the  display  of  such  stoical  power  as  he 
last  night  evinced. 

A  year  later,  on  March  19,  1824,  when  Young  reappeared  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  Pierre,  this  critic  was  able  to  analyze  precisely  what  were 
the  “many  aberrations  in  his  acting,  from  our  view  of  the  character.” 

At  his  first  meeting  with  Jaffier,  he  urged  the  wrongs  done  to  Jaffier  with 
too  crafty  and  subtile  a  spirit,  and  throughout  was  worse  than  an  Iago. 
What  Iago  is  in  his  discourse  with  that  “poor  snipe,”  Roderigo,  from 
affectation  of  candour  proclaiming  his  grudges  and  grievances  manfully, 
Pierre  should  be  from  the  strength  of  character.  As  a  conspirator,  he 
is  no  doubt  obliged  to  use  sinister  measures  as  his  only  ones,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  his  sincerity  abandons  him;  therefore  we  say,  that  in  ex¬ 
pressing  thoughts  to  Jaffier,  which  did  not  compromise  either  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety  or  the  success  of  his  plot,  the  display  of  art  and  duplicity  is 
quite  out  of  character.  .  .  .  The  prevailing  defects  of  Mr.  Young’s  per¬ 
formance  were  .  .  .  that  he  shewed  a  too  great  solicitude  to  display  his 
powers  in  mysterious  villainy.  .  .  . 

This  critic  objected  in  particular  to  Young’s  “description  of  the 
havoc  committed  upon  Jaffier’s  furniture”  as  being  “unfeelingly 
cold,”  and  to  “his  concluding  remark,  that  he  could  have  hugged 
the  greasy  rogues  who  paid  homage  to  Belvidera’s  sorrows,”  observ¬ 
ing  that  it  was  “given  sneeringly,  though,  in  truth,  it  is  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  a  rough  generosity  of  feeling.”  This  critic  further  com¬ 
plained  that,  in  the  speech  to  the  senate,  Young’s  “vile  trick,  of 
disjoining  the  syllables  in  every  word  which  concludes  a  question, 
and  trying  to  give  the  last  syllable  the  utmost  emphasis,  and  the 
full  benefit  of  the  rising  inflection  ...  as,  for  example,  har-bur  for 
harbour,  hon-ur  for  honour”  occurred  so  often  “that  Pierre  was 
made  to  look  more  like  a  common  ruffian  and  stabber  than  what 
he  really  was.” 

The  Edinburgh  critic  was  patently  disappointed  in  his  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  gallant  Pierre,  champion  of  the  great  cause  of  liberty.  Lon¬ 
don  critics,  however,  who  had  long  surfeited  on  radical  agitations, 
found  Young’s  Pierre  most  satisfactory.64  His  Rialto  Scene  was 
generally  regarded  as  fine — even  in  Edinburgh.  In  it  he 

displayed  towering  dignity,  the  strength  of  mind,  which,  in  judging  of 
things  is  independent  of  the  influence  of  words;  and  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  the  near  prospect  of  revenge.65 

81  Cf.  Theatrical  Observer,  Dec.  9,  1824. 

86  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review,  March  19,  1824. 
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His  most  striking  scene  was  that  in  which  he  braved  the  suspicions 
of  the  conspirators: 

his  manner  of  putting  Renault  to  rout  was  most  highly  and  deservedly 
admired.  It  was  what  actors  call  a  new  hit.  In  place  of  whispering  into 
Renault’s  ear  the  causes  of  his  antipathy  to  Jaffier,  he  roared  it  into  his 
ear,  that  his  associates  might  hear  it.  This  was  natural,  and  its  effect 
most  striking.66 

In  the  Senate  Scene  his  scorn  for  Jaffier  was  admirable,  and  in  the 
Death  Scene  he  “exerted  his  powers  to  the  utmost.  .  .  .  His  in¬ 
sinuating  his  wish  to  Jaffier  of  dying  by  his  hand,  was  as  fine  a  piece 
of  acting  as  we  would  wish  to  behold.”67 

In  1846  William  Robson  remarked  that  Young  was  “one  of  those 
judicious  actors  who  have  quitted  the  stage  while  their  powers  were 
undecayed.”68  His  last  performance  of  Pierre  occurred  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1831-1832,  when  he  appeared  with  Fanny  Kemble.  On 
Saturday,  May  26,  1832,  the  Theatrical  Observer  wrote: 

It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  we  first  saw  Mr.  Young  in 
the  character  of  Pierre,  and  yesterday  evening  we  saw  him  play  the  same 
character  for  the  last  time.  .  .  .  Pierre  is  one  of  those  parts,  which  in  the 
theatrical  idiom,  are  said  to  “make  themselves,”  and  is  particularly 
adapted  to  display  to  advantage  the  finely  modulated  voice,  the  manly 
figure,  and  gracefully  energetic  acting  of  Mr.  Young;  it  has,  therefore, 
always  been  considered  one  of  his  crack  parts,  and  he  last  night  appeared 
like  himself  to  the  last,  for  he  never  played  with  more  judgment  and 
vigor.  He  was  greatly  applauded  throughout,  but  more  especially  in  his 
scene  with  the  conspirators,  where  he  defends  the  honour  of  his  friend, 
and  in  that  where  scorning  to  make  submission  for  his  life,  he  defies  the 
assembled  senators.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  Play,  Mr.  Young  was  called 
forward,  and  hailed  with  loud  protracted  cheers. 

VIII 

EDMUND  KEAN,  1820-1823 

At  Drury  Lane,  on  June  12,  1820,  more  than  six  years  after  his 
debut  in  London,  Edmund  Kean  made  his  appearance  as  Jaffier. 
Elliston  was  the  Pierre  and  Mrs.  MacGibbon  the  Belvidera.  As  early 
as  1813  Kean  had  played  Jaffier  in  the  provinces.1  By  his  own  ad- 

88  Ibid.  Cf.  Theatrical  Observer,  Nov.  30,  1822;  The  Drama;  or,  the  Theatrical  Pocket 
Magazine,  II  (Feb.  1822),  163. 

07  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review,  March  19,  1824. 

eaThe  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  168. 

1  Kean  played  Jaffier  in  Guernsey  on  Monday,  July  9,  1813;  at  Barnstaple,  on  Thursday, 
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mission  it  was  a  character  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  and  fortune.* 2  This  statement  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  his 
reluctance  to  appear  in  the  role  in  London,  but  some  explanation 
may  be  found  in  his  dislike  of  plays  with  dual  leads  and,  perhaps, 
in  his  sense  of  his  own  unfitness  for  the  part  in  view  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Kembles  in  the  play.  When  the  verdict  passed  on  his 
Jaffier  by  theatrical  critics  is  considered,  his  reluctance  appears  to 
be  quite  justified. 

Kean  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  Jaffier;  the  reviews  of  his  per¬ 
formance  are  almost  unanimous  on  that  point.  Of  his  first  London 
appearance  in  the  part,  on  June  12,  1820,  the  European  Magazine 
said  only  that  he  “took  his  last  benefit  previous  to  departing  for 
that  land  of  promise,  America!  and  played  Jaffier.”3  Of  the  same 
performance  the  London  Magazine  for  July,  1820,  said  that  his 
Jaffier 

was  fine,  and  in  parts  admirable.  This  indeed,  is  only  to  say  that  he 
played  it.  But  it  was  not  one  of  his  finest  parts,  nor  indeed  one  in  which 
we  expected  him  to  shine  pre-eminently:  but  on  that  we  had  not  de¬ 
pended,  for  we  never  know  beforehand,  what  he  will  do  best  or  worst. 
He  is  one  of  those  wandering  fires,  whose  orbit  is  not  calculable  by 
any  known  rules  of  criticism,  (p.  92) 

Even  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor  for  June,  1820,  though  well-disposed 
toward  Kean,  could  find  little  to  commend  in  his  Jaffier.  His  im¬ 
personation  of  “the  wayward  but  well-meaning  accomplice  of  men 
he  abets  and  betrays,  excited  much  interest,”  but  as  the  play  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  critic  felt  convinced  that  Kean 

was  but  imperfectly  qualified  to  exalt  it  in  the  scale  of  general  regard. 
He  was  too  often  peevish,  vindictive,  and  dolorous,  where  he  ought  to 
have  shown  a  manly  resentment  against  the  fate  which  had  so  blindly 
deprived  him  of  its  bounties,  and  in  lieu  of  the  stern  impatience  which 
grows  upon  his  gentle  temper,  Mr.  Kean  exhibited  the  common-place 
fretfulness  which  recent  actors  of  Jaffier  have  uniformly  adopted.  His 
only  tolerable  passage  in  this  tone  was  towards  the  end  of  Act  IV.,  where 
he  suggested  to  Pierre  that  a  dagger  would  have  done  him  nobler  serv¬ 
ice  than  the  blow  he  so  angrily  inflicted.  In  a  few  other  points  his  habits 

October  28,  1813;  in  Dublin,  between  July  25  and  August  31,  1814,  where  the  Monthly 
Museum  declared  that  it  was  bad  (H.  N.  Hillebrand,  Edmund  Kean,  New  York,  1933, 
pp.  82,  90,  137,  192,  232;  Giles  Playfair,  Kean,  New  York,  1939,  p.  121). 

2  Letter  written  from  America  after  his  Boston  fiasco,  1821,  quoted  by  Hillebrand, 
Kean,  p.  217. 

3  July,  1820.  Hillebrand  says  that  a  crowded  house  of  nearly  ^700  attended  the  per¬ 
formance  (Kean,  p.  192). 
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of  intense  gazing  and  abrupt  transition  were  advantageously  used,  and 
not  only  excited  universal  commendation,  but  justified  the  pleasure  they 
appeared  to  convey.  The  chief  scene  with  Belvidera,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  obliterate  the  treachery  she  has  led  him  into,  by  putting  her 
to  death,  was  altogether  well-played,  and  two  or  three  examples  might 
be  selected  from  it  of  beauty  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  his  standard 
endeavor. 

The  critic  concluded  that  Kean’s  Jaffier  was  “superior  to  Mr.  C. 
Kemble’s  embodiment  of  this  lacrymal  character,”  but  that  it  was 
surpassed  by  Conway’s  and  by  Rae’s,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be 
surpassed  by  Macready’s. 

Subsequent  performances  met  with  no  better  reception,  for  Kean 
was  not  one  of  those  actors  whose  impersonation  of  a  character 
matures  and  develops  with  repetition.  When  Elliston  reopened 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  August  15,  1820,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  playing  his  principal  characters 
once  more  before  his  departure  for  America,  Kean  chose  Venice 
Preserv’d  for  his  second  play.  After  the  lukewarm  reception  of  his 
first  Jaffier,  this  choice  is  surprising  indeed.  More  surprising  yet 
is  the  fact  that  he  appeared  to  the  Pierre  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth.4 
His  third  appearance  in  the  role,  on  September  7,  1820,  was  re¬ 
marked  on  by  the  London  Magazine  for  October:  “the  tragedy  was 
abominably  performed;  and,  until  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  can 
both  enact  tragedy  better  himself,  and  find  others  who  can  enact 
it  better  than  his  present  accomplices,  he  will  be  wise  in  refrain¬ 
ing  from  sarcasm.”5  Kean  did  not  appear  again  as  Jaffier  until 
January  24,  1822,  when  the  Theatrical  Observer  remarked  that  he 
was  “seldom  seen  in  parts  of  a  subdued  tone — for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  violent  passions  is  generally  considered  his  forte.”  A 
critique  of  the  performance,  which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  on 
January  27,  1822,  was  not  enthusiastic.  The  critic  pointed  out  that 
since  Kean  appeared  as  Jaffier  so  infrequently,  his  reappearance 
“possesses  some  of  the  attractions  of  novelty.”  However, 

nature  has  done  little  for  him,  either  in  the  way  of  voice  or  externals, 
to  adapt  him  for  the  impassioned  husband  of  Belvidera — a  fact  which 
strikes  every  beholder  at  the  first  moment  of  his  entrance;  but  is  usually 
more  than  half  forgotten  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  act.  The  fervent  tender¬ 
ness  of  which  he  is  made  the  object,  requires,  on  the  stage  at  least,  the 

4  So  far  I  have  found  no  review  of  this  performance  with  Booth;  cf.  Hillebrand, 
Kean,  pp.  194-195,  and  Playfair,  Kean,  p.  197.  For  Kean’s  earlier  contest  with  Booth 
(Feb.,  1817),  see  Hillebrand,  p.  166. 

6P.  441- 
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support  of  leading  personal  endowment;  and  the  flowing  amatory  ex¬ 
pression  of  Otway,  equally  bespeaks  harmonious  accent  and  modulation. 

Still,  his  imperfections  were  perhaps  outweighed  by  a  “vivid  portion 
of  feeling  and  conception,”  for 

the  manner  in  which  the  unhappy  husband  hears  of  the  attempt  of  Re¬ 
nault  was  excellent,  as  also  his  description  of  it  to  Pierre;  and  some 
exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  nature  afforded  a  vivacity,  even  to  the 
mere  tenderness,  which  is  to  be  sought  for  in  vain  from  the  mere  melo¬ 
dious  recitation  of  less  gifted  actors.  Yet  .  .  .  this  very  faculty  occasionally 
produces  a  species  of  effort,  which  has  no  small  resemblance  to  trick. . . . 
A  quick  transition  of  voice  and  a  peal  of  gallery  rapture  usually  follow 
one  another. 

The  review  of  this  same  performance  in  the  European  Magazine 
for  January,  1822,  was  even  more  unfavorable,6  and  the  play  was  not 
given  again  that  season.  Kean  as  Jaffier  was  sinking  from  lack  of 
adequate  support — or  so  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  thought,  and 
forthwith  set  about  to  engage  Charles  Mayne  Young  of  Covent 
Garden.  On  October  23,  1822,  Kean,  much  chagrined  that  “the 
Challenger”  was  coming  upon  his  ground,  wrote  an  anguished 
protest: 

I  have  doubdess  my  choice  of  weapons,  he  must  play  Iago! — before  I 
act  Jaffier.  I  am  told  he  is  extraordinary  great  in  Pierre — if  so — I  am 
beaten — this  must  not  be — I  cannot  bear  it — I  would  rather  go  in  chains 
to  Bothany  [xzV]  Bay.7 

On  November  29,  1822,  Kean  and  Young  appeared  together  as 
Jaffier  and  Pierre.  The  effect  was  what  the  manager  foresaw.  The 
house  was  crowded  for  the  event,  and  “very  soon  after  the  doors 
were  opened  .  .  .  immense  numbers  who  could  not  get  seats,  went 
away  bitterly  disappointed,  or  wandered  through  the  lobbies  in 
the  hope  of  a  chance  vacancy  taking  place  somewhere.”8  The  jux¬ 
taposition  of  the  two  rivals  in  Venice  Preserv’d  raised  some  con¬ 
troversy,  but  it  also  brought  out  the  good  points  in  Kean’s  Jaffier 
and  stimulated  the  steady,  but  not  particularly  enthusiastic,  admira¬ 
tion  for  Young’s  Pierre.  The  Theatrical  Observer  for  November 
30,  1822,  said  that 

Mr.  Kean’s  tones  of  despondency — of  passionate  love — of  fury,  combined 
with  his  action,  were  impressive  beyond  description.  When  Pierre  gives 

8  Quoted  on  p.  217  below. 

7  Letter  to  Elliston,  Oct.  23,  1822  (Hillebrand,  Kean,  p.  230). 

8  Theatrical  Observer,  Nov.  30,  1822. 
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him  money,  he  produced  astonishing  effects  by  the  mingled  expression 
of  a  debased  and  desperate  feeling.  .  .  .  His  sarcastic  treatment  of  Re¬ 
nault  also,  was  particularly  excellent;  and  his  hesitation  between  love 
for  Belvidera  and  a  desire  to  sacrifice  her  as  the  cause  of  Pierre’s  de¬ 
struction,  was  finely  executed. 

On  May  8,  1823,  Kean  acted  Jaffier  for  Young’s  benefit,  and  in  July 
the  two  appeared  together  at  Woolwich,  where  an  observer  noted 
“how  much  of  the  peculiar  expression  of  gesture  and  countenance 
.  .  .  is  necessarily  lost  upon  those  who  have  seen  him  only  on  the 
London  boards,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  building.”  At 
Woolwich,  Kean 

infused  into  the  part  of  Jaffier  (a  part,  which,  but  for  the  redeeming 
excellencies  of  its  representation,  is  the  most  insipid  and  tedious  in  the 
drama)  all  the  soul  of  beauty  and  feeling.  His  bye-play  was  inimitable 
throughout,  and  his  throwing  down  the  dagger  had  the  effect  of  elec¬ 
trifying  the  audience.  Young’s  Pierre  was,  as  usual,  his  masterpiece  of 
acting.9 

After  this  season,  1822-1823,  Kean,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,10  never  again  played  Jaffier.  He  could  neither  bear  to 
share  his  laurels  with  a  rival  nor  sustain  the  character  by  his  own 
efforts.  As  the  European  Magazine  said  in  January,  1822, 

The  character  of  Jaffier,  is  .  .  .  throughout  so  unsuitable  to  the  style  and 
tact  of  Mr.  Kean,  that  the  only  excuse  for  his  appearance  in  it  is,  that 
his  popularity  compels  his  appearance  in  every  Tragedy;  though  as  the 
expression  of  tenderness  and  irresolution  are  not  his  forte,  his  reputation 
is  in  jeopardy  by  attempting  them.  (p.  75) 

The  Kembles  had  made  their  mark  in  Venice  Preserv’d;  their 
heroic  manner  and  their  idealized  acting  were  as  completely  con¬ 
genial  to  the  style  of  Otway’s  play  as  Kean’s  naturalism  was  out 
of  place.  Seventeenth-century  convention  could  not  survive  the 
storm  and  passion  and  realism  to  which  Kean’s  style  subjected  it. 
“Critics  who  had  formed  their  ideal  on  the  Kemble  school  were 
shocked  at  Kean’s  want  of  dignity  and  at  his  fitful  elocution,  some¬ 
times  thrillingly  effective,  at  other  times  deplorably  tame  and  care¬ 
less.”11  In  this  comment  lies  the  secret  of  Kean’s  failure  as  Jaffier. 
The  play  makes  exacting  demands  on  the  actors’  powers  of  elocu¬ 
tion;  and  the  fundamental  artificiality  of  the  situations  requires  a 
lofty  dignity  of  the  characters  if  the  illusion  of  reality  is  to  be  kept 

*  The  Drama;  or,  the  Theatrical  Pocket  Magazine,  IV  (July,  1823),  398. 

10  Cf.  Genest,  Volume  IX,  passim. 

11  G.  H.  Lewes,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (London,  1875),  P-  2. 
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up.  Neither  of  these  could  Kean  muster.  In  the  words  of  G.  H. 
Lewes,  “He  had  tenderness,  wrath,  agony,  and  sarcasm  at  command. 
But  he  could  not  be  calmly  dignified,  nor  could  he  represent  the 
intellectual  side  of  heroism.  He  was  nothing  if  not  passionate.”12 
William  Robson,  who  adored  the  Kembles  and  could  not  abide 
Kean,  spoke  with  ill-disguised  malice  of  his  deficiencies: 

Kean’s  person  was  mean.  Garrick  was  short,  but  his  person  was  not 
mean.  Kean  was  famous  ...  for  activity  and  tours  de  force:  it  might  be 
so,  but  no  man,  on  the  stage,  was  more  ungraceful:  if  his  part  afforded 
him  cloak  or  coat-tail,  its  perpetual  wiggle-waggle  was  quite  amusing. 
That  which  his  admirers  most  praised  in  him  was  his  energy — natural 
acting  in  strong  parts.  .  .  .  He  wanted  finish;  he  wanted  study;  his  mind 
was  not  cultivated.  I  don’t  think  he  ever  sat  half  an  hour,  comfortably 
to  himself,  in  the  presence  of  an  educated  gentleman,  in  his  life.13 

Jaffier,  a  character  in  which  Garrick  had  excelled,  was  entirely  out 
of  the  range  of  Kean.  It  gave  him  little  scope  for  his  natural  en¬ 
dowments — “the  marvellous  black  eyes,”  the  intensity  of  passion 
that  is  not  sentiment,  and  the  subsiding  of  that  passion  which  he 
could  suggest  through  quivering  muscles  and  altered  tones  of 
voice.14  And  even  the  hysterical  sob,  which  “caused  fine  ladies  to 
faint,  and  Byron  to  weep  from  nervous  sympathy”10  was  ill-suited 
to  Otway’s  tragedy. 

The  triumph  of  Kean’s  acting  rang  the  death  knell  of  Venice 
Preserv’d  as  a  stock  play.  His  amazing  success  in  the  roles  of  Sir 
Giles  Overreach  and  Shylock  brought  to  the  attention  of  playgoing 
Londoners  a  different  sort  of  play,  and  as  the  Kemble  tradition 
faded  before  the  Kean  naturalism  and  passion,  Venice  Preserv’d 
sank  in  favor.  By  1840  theater  critics  had  learned  to  ignore  per¬ 
formances  of  it,  even  revivals  at  Sadler’s  Wells. 

IX 

MISS  O’NEILL,  1814-1819 

On  October  13,  1814,  Miss  O’Neill  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Belvidera,  her  second  role  at  Covent  Garden.  Conway  was  the 
Jaffier,  and  Charles  Mayne  Young  the  Pierre.  The  play  was  repeated 
twenty-six  times  during  the  season,  and  Belvidera  became  one  of 
the  new  actress’s  “most  prominent  characters.”1 

12  Ibid'.,  p.  10.  13  The  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  112. 

14  Lewes,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting,  p.  8. 

ls  Julian  Charles  Young,  Memoirs  of  Charles  Mayne  Young  (London,  1871),  II,  88. 

1  Hazlitt,  Times,  Dec.  2,  1817.  During  her  first  season  Miss  O'Neill  acted  Isabella  22 
times;  Juliet  21;  Mrs.  Beverley  14;  Mrs.  Haller  6;  Euphrasia  6;  Jane  Shore  4  (Genest). 
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Although  Miss  O’Neill’s  first  impersonation  of  Belvidera  elic¬ 
ited  comparisons  with  Mrs.  Siddons’s,  the  performances  of  the  two 
actresses  had  little  in  common."  Miss  O’Neill’s  style  of  acting,  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Cibber  and  of  Mrs.  Crawford,  was  marked  by  the  very 
quality  that  Mrs.  Siddons’s  was  deficient  in,  the  “amatory  pathetic.” 
As  Fanny  Kemble  pointed  out,  the  “peculiar  excellence  of  her 
acting  lay  in  the  expression  of  pathos,  sorrow,  anguish, — the  senti¬ 
mental  and  suffering  element  of  tragedy.”3  Her  crying  was  “the 
most  natural,  the  most  fraught  with  real  feeling”4  that  some  of 
her  critics  had  ever  seen.  She  had 

an  easily  excited,  superficial  sensibility,  which  caused  her  to  cry,  as  she 
once  remarked  to  [Fanny  Kemble],  “buckets  full,”  and  enabled  her  to 
exercise  the  (to  most  men)  irresistible  influence  of  a  beautiful  woman 
in  tears.  The  power  (or  weakness)  of  abundant  weeping  without  dis¬ 
figurement  is  an  attribute  of  deficient  rather  than  excessive  feeling.  In 
such  persons  the  tears  are  poured  from  their  crystal  cups  without  mus¬ 
cular  distortion  of  the  rest  of  the  face.  .  .  .  Women  of  the  temperament 
I  have  alluded  to  .  .  .  have  fountains  of  lovely  tears  behind  their  lovely 
eyes,  and  their  weeping,  which  is  indescribably  beautiful,  is  compara¬ 
tively  painless,  and  yet  pathetic  enough  to  challenge  tender  compassion.5 

The  source  of  her  command  over  public  sympathy  lay,  according 
to  William  Hazlitt, 

in  the  intense  conception,  and  unrestrained  expression,  of  what  she,  and 
every  other  woman,  of  natural  sensibility  would  feel  in  given  circum¬ 
stances,  in  which  she,  and  every  other  woman,  was  liable  to  be  placed. 
Her  Belvidera,  Isabella,  Mrs.  Beverley,  etc.,  were  all  characters  of  this 
strictly  feminine  class  of  heroines,  and  she  played  them  to  the  life.  They 
were  made  of  softness  and  suffering.6 

To  admirers  of  the  Kembles,  Miss  O’Neill’s  acting  “scarcely  be¬ 
longed  to  our  school.”7 

On  her  first  night  as  Belvidera,  however,  Miss  O’Neill  capti¬ 
vated  “one  of  the  most  crowded  audiences  .  .  .  ever  seen.”  Her 
pathos  was  “simple  and  touching,”  and  her  acting  “did  not  ‘o’er 
step  the  modesty  of  nature.’  ”8  A  critic  in  the  European  Magazine 

2  Archibald  Alison,  “The  British  Theatre,”  Dublin  Magazine,  Nov.,  1846,  p.  533. 

3  Records  of  a  Girlhood  (London,  1878),  II,  20. 

*  European  Magazine,  Oct.,  1814,  pp.  337-338. 

6  Records  of  a  Girlhood,  II,  20. 

*  “Dramatic  Essays  from  the  London  Magazine,”  Wor\s,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover, 
VIII,  397. 

''The  Old  Play-Goer,  p.  183;  cf.  Hillebrand,  Edmund  Kean,  p.  138. 

8Cf.  Hazlitt,  Times,  Dec.  2,  1817. 
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for  October,  1814,  remarked  on  those  details  in  her  performance 
which  had  elicited  the  most  enthusiastic  applause:  .  .  the  manner 
in  which  she  clung  to  [Jaffier’s]  breast  [in  the  Hostage  Scene], 
and  after  having  been  torn  from  his  arms  rushed  again  into  them”; 
her  reproaches  in  the  Persuasion  Scene,  in  which  “her  delivery  and 
gestures  were  most  dignified  and  impressive”;  “the  wildness  of  her 
grief  at  hearing  that  her  husband  has  bound  himself  to  kill  her 
father,  the  struggle  between  modesty  and  resentment  when  she 
unfolds  to  his  ear  Renault’s  villainy,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
she  explains  how  quickly  she  repelled  his  attempt”;  and  the  “re¬ 
member  twelve”  passage,  when 

she  quitted  Jaffier  in  silence,  cast  down  with  grief,  then  dropped  a  feeble 
farewell,  barely  audible,  but  more  expressive  than  if  it  had  been  thun¬ 
dered  forth,  moved  to  the  door,  and  whilst  opening  it,  turned  gently 
round,  and  with  an  eye  beaming  mild  supplication,  and  a  half-smothered 
voice,  uttered  “remember  twelve.”  The  sensation  which  this  produced, 
was  electric.9 

Her  Parting  Scene  was  truly  memorable.  Many  years  later 
Hazlitt  recalled  that  “the  manner  in  which  she  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Jaffier  .  .  .  was  as  if  her  heart  would  have  leaped  out  of 
her  bosom,  if  she  had  not  done  so.  It  staggered  the  spectator  like 
a  blow.”10  And  Lord  Granville,  who  was  “disappointed  in  many 
parts”  of  her  Belvidera,  felt  that  “the  Scenes  when  she  parts  from 
Jaffier,  and  when  she  dies”  were  finer  than  he  “ever  saw  them 
play’d  by  any  one.  There  is  a  sort  of  suppress’d  sob  when  he  bids 
her  not  to  cry,  and  a  tenderness  that  is  beautiful.”11 

In  portraying  Belvidera’s  madness,  Miss  O’Neill  challenged  com¬ 
parison  with  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  greatest  scene.  According  to  the 
critic  in  the  European  Magazine,  she  bore  the  comparison  well. 
Her  soliloquy  at  the  end  of  the  Parting  Scene  “displayed  all  the 
wild  sublimity  of  a  tottering  reason.  .  .  .  The  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance,  of  tone,  and  of  action  .  .  .  were  dreadfully  just  and  grand. 
.  .  .”  Her  final  Mad  Scene  he  regarded  as  still  greater,  noting  “the 
fixedness  of  her  looks,”  “the  whisper  with  which  she  begins  her 
imaginary  address,”  and  “her  dreadful  smile.”  He  added  that 

The  eagerness  with  which  she  looks  for  her  husband  when  she  thinks 
her  father  hides  him;  her  shriek  of  agony,  when  she  fancies  she  sees 

6  European  Magazine,  Oct.,  1814,  pp.  337-338.  Cf.  the  more  impressionistic  account 
by  Charles  Inigo  Jones,  Memoirs  of  Miss  O’Neill  (London,  1816). 

10  “Dramatic  Essays,”  Worlds,  VIII,  397. 

11  Letter  dated  Nov.  15,  1814  (Leverson  Gower,  Lord  Granville,  Private  Coirespondence 
iy8i  to  1821,  ed.  Castalia  Countess  Granville,  London,  1917,  II,  508). 
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his  spirit  and  that  of  Pierre,  and  follows  them  to  the  ground;  the  des¬ 
perate  energy  with  which  she  strikes  and  attempts  to  dig  it,  and  then 
clasps  a  vacant  image  to  her  breast,  were  never  transcended. 

Her  death  was  an  innovation.  Instead  of  continuing  on  the  ground, 
as  Mrs.  Siddons  had  done,  Miss  O’Neill  rose  in  Priuli’s  arms,  “from 
which  she  sunk  progressively,  and  with  increased  effect."  This  in¬ 
novation  was  hailed  with  “the  most  astounding  applause,  accom¬ 
panied  with  general  shouts  of  bravo  .  .  .  whilst  all  the  company 
in  the  pit  stood  up,  and  waved  their  hats.” 

By  all  accounts,  Miss  O’Neill’s  Belvidera  was  greatest  during 
her  first  London  season.  Thereafter,  perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  Edmund  Kean  (who  was  enjoying  his  spectacular  first  season 
at  Drury  Lane),  or  perhaps  by  virtue  of  innumerable  repetitions  of 
an  arduous  role,  which  inevitably  diminished  her  spontaneous 
sympathy  with  the  character,  her  interpretation  underwent  a  change. 
In  December,  1815,  when  Hazlitt  saw  her  for  the  second  time  as 
Belvidera,  he  confessed  that  he  was  disappointed.  He  thought  her 
performance  the  previous  year  “as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and 
her  present  acting  .  .  .  chargeable  in  many  instances,  with  affecta¬ 
tion  and  extravagance.”12  Her  delivery  had  struck  critics  during 
her  first  season,  because 

not  a  whining  tone  escaped  her,  and  even  in  the  tempest  of  her  mad¬ 
ness,  her  voice,  true  to  nature,  gave  with  prodigious  effect,  the  wild 
ravings  of  her  soul,  without  breaking  into  those  violent  screams  which 
represent  the  fury  of  a  savage  rather  than  the  phrenzy  of  a  being  whose 
reason  sinks  under  the  excessive  keenness  of  her  feelings.13 

Now  she  went  to  “two  extremes  of  speaking  so  loud  as  to  ‘split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings,’  and  so  low  as  not  to  be  heard.”14  In  the 
last  two  acts  she  was,  as  Hazlitt  put  it,  “in  a  continual  convulsion,” 
and  in  the  Examiner  for  December  10,  1815,  he  protested; 

the  intention  of  tragedy  is  to  exhibit  mental  passion  and  not  bodily 
agony,  or  the  last  only  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  former.  Miss 
O’Neill  clings  so  long  about  faffier,  and  with  such  hysterical  violence,  be¬ 
fore  she  leaps  upon  his  neck  and  calls  for  the  fatal  blow,  that  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  action  with  the  sentiment  is  lost  in  the  pantomime  exhibi¬ 
tion  before  us.  We  are  not  fastidious;  nor  do  we  object  to  having  the 
painful  worked  up  with  the  catastrophe  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  human 
suffering;  but  we  must  object  to  a  constant  recurrence  of  such  extreme 

13  Examiner,  Dec.  io,  1815  (Wor\s,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  VIII,  261). 

13  European  Magazine,  Oct.,  1814,  pp.  337-338. 

14  (Hazlitt,  Examiner,  Dec.  10,  1815  {loc.  cit.). 
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agony,  as  a  convenient  common-place  or  trick  to  bring  down  thunders 
of  applause.  Miss  O’Neill  twice,  if  we  remember,  seizes  her  forehead 
with  her  clenched  fists,  making  a  hissing  noise  through  her  teeth,  and 
twice  is  thrown  into  a  fit  of  agonized  choking.  Neither  is  her  face  fine 
enough  in  itself  not  to  become  unpleasant  by  such  extreme  and  repeated 
distortion. 

Miss  O’Neill,  he  felt,  “carried  the  expression  of  grief,  or  agony  of 
mind,  to  a  degree  of  physical  horror  that  could  hardly  be  borne. 
Her  shrieks,  in  the  concluding  scenes  .  .  .  were  like  those  of  man¬ 
drakes,  and  you  stopped  your  ears  against  them”;15  her  looks  almost 
petrified  the  sight.16  The  violence  of  her  later  Belvidera  was  “par¬ 
ticularly  repulsive  in  a  person  of  her  delicacy  of  frame  and  truly 
feminine  appearance,”17  and  there  were  few  critics  who  did  not 
agree  with  Hazlitt  that 

the  sufferings  of  the  body  are  no  longer  proper  for  dramatic  exhibition 
when  they  become  objects  of  painful  attention  in  themselves,  and  are  not 
merely  indications  of  what  passes  in  the  mind — comments  and  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  moral  sense  within.18 

Supporting  Miss  O’Neill  in  the  character  of  Belvidera  were 
Conway  as  Jalfier  and  Charles  Mayne  Young  as  Pierre.  Conway 
was  a  rather  affected  actor,  so  “awkwardly  tall”  that  some  critics 
felt  he  should  have  been  cast  as  Pierre.19  The  Theatrical  Inquisitor 
(October  28,  1813)  said  that  as  Jaffier,  his 

perfections  are  positively  inimical  to  his  successful  personations  of  the 
character,  not  .  .  .  because  his  attitudes  are  too  studied,  and  his  stature 
precludes  flexibility  of  movement,  but  because  the  mind  associates  lofti¬ 
ness  of  person  and  majesty  of  movement  with  splendour,  dignity,  and 
power;  with  these  qualities  and  that  propriety  which  distinguished  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  but  to  which  the  conspirator  of  Venice  bore  no 
pretension,  (p.  310) 

Conway  was  generally  regarded  as  “a  fine  handsome  young  man.”20 
He  had  a  voice  which  could  “fill  a  theatre  upon  occasion,”  and 

15  “Dramatic  Essays,”  Worths,  VIII,  397. 

18  Hazlitt,  Times,  Dec.  2,  1817  (Wor\s,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  XI,  407). 

17  Cf.  London  Magazine,  Jan.  1820,  p.  69  (Wor/(s,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  VIII,  391). 
Frederick  Reynolds  ( Life  and  Times,  London,  1827,  II,  387-398)  felt,  in  1814,  that  Miss 
O'Neill  “possessed  no  doubt  a  considerable  portion  of  feeling;  but,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
was  of  too  boisterous,  and  vehement,  a  nature.  In  this  judgment  ...  I  am  in  the 
minority;  for  by  the  verdict  of  the  million,  Miss  O'Neill  was  pronounced,  a  younger,  and  a 
better,  Mrs.  Siddons.” 

18  “Dramatic  Essays,”  Wor\s,  VIII,  398.  19  Genest,  IX,  132. 

20  London  Magazine,  Aug.,  1821,  p.  201. 
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“in  some  scenes  of  dignity  and  heroic  declamation,  and  in  parts 
that  do  not  require  much  tenderness  or  flexibility  of  utterance,”  he 
was  successful.21  But  there  was  an  “air  of  restraint  about  him,  in  his 
eye,  in  his  voice,  in  his  step”;  and  he  seemed  “to  measure  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  house,  and  then  to  act  accordingly.”  There  was  “some¬ 
thing  at  once  turgid  and  diffident  in  his  style.”22  Lord  Granville, 
on  November  15,  1814,  wished  Miss  O’Neill  might  have  had  a 
better  Jaffier.23 

Conway  made  his  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  in  1813. 
In  1821  he  retired  to  America,  where  W.  B.  Wood  remembered 
him  as  a  vain  and  selfish  actor,  who,  because  Belvidera’s  Mad  Scene 
“interfered  unfavourably  with  the  effect  necessary  to  be  produced 
by  the  precious  deaths  of  Pierre  and  Jaffier,”  eliminated  it  without 
even  consulting  the  actress  concerned.24  His  death,  in  1828,  elicited 
from  Hazlitt  a  tribute  which  sums  up  completely  his  virtues  and  de¬ 
fects  as  an  actor: 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  modesty,  and  merit;  but 
his  more  than  usual  height,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  shewi- 
ness  of  his  figure  and  his  genius  for  the  drama  (though  he  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  passion  or  talent)  which  at  first  made  crowds  of  idle 
people  run  to  look  at  and  applaud  him,  afterwards  subjected  him  to 
unavoidable,  though  in  one  sense  (and  such  he  felt  it)  unjust  satire.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  played  Jaffier,  for  instance,  with  considerable 
force  and  feeling;  and  had  he  been  of  the  ordinary  stature  ...  he  would 
have  been  highly  respectable  in  that  and  other  parts  requiring  a  certain 

mixture  of  tenderness  and  vehemence - Mr.  Conway  in  his  manners  was 

mild  and  unaffected,  spirited  in  his  conduct,  and  if  not  a  scholar,  was 
distinguished  by  a  love  of  reading  and  study.25 

X 

FANNY  KEMBLE,  1829-1832 

To  Charles  Kemble  at  Covent  Garden  must  go  the  credit  of 
keeping  Venice  Preserv’d  popular  with  London  audiences  of  the 
1830’s.  Jaffier,  though  it  had  become  a  second-rate  part,  he  played 
in  a  first-rate  manner,  with  all  the  polish  and  elegant  sentiment 
which,  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  audiences 

21  Theatrical  Inquisitor,  Oct.  28,  1813,  p.  310. 

22  London  Magazine,  Aug.,  1821,  p.  201.  23  Private  Correspondence,  II,  508. 

24  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Stage,  p.  203.  In  the  American  promptbooks,  Belvidera's 

Mad  Scene  is  frequently  cut. 

26  Examiner,  April  6,  1828  (Worlds,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  XI,  361-362). 
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felt  belonged  to  a  way  of  life  that  had  vanished.  But  even  more 
important  than  his  own  efforts  was  his  introducing  of  his  daughter, 
Fanny  Kemble,  the  last  of  the  clan.  On  December  9,  1829,  she  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  as  Belvidera,  playing  to  the  Jaffier  of 
Warde  and  the  Pierre  of  her  father.  Her  performance  was  ap¬ 
plauded  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  “The  moment  the  sound  of 
her  voice  was  caught,”  a  critic  reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
(December  10),  “the  whole  house  was  in  a  tumult,  and  boxes,  pit, 
and  galleries,  joined  in  one  common  endeavour  to  grace  Miss 
Kemble’s  entrance.”  Most  playgoers  felt  that  she  “not  only  justi¬ 
fied  the  high  eulogiums  .  .  .  bestowed  upon  her,  but  even  surpassed 
the  expectations  .  .  .  formed  from  her  Juliet.”1  Throughout  the 
season  her  Belvidera  drew  packed  houses,  even  in  the  worst  of 
January  weather.2 

The  critics  who  attended  Fanny  Kemble’s  premiere  as  Belvidera 
seem  on  the  whole  to  have  been  far  “too  powerfully  excited  by  her 
splendid  performance  ...  to  attempt  a  regular  criticism.”  They 
spoke  in  generalities  only.  “All  the  impassioned  scenes  were  given 
with  a  force  and  judgment,  with  a  passion  and  intensity  of  feeling, 
which  must  be  witnessed  to  be  believed.”3  Subsequent  perform¬ 
ances  brought  out  particular  details:  “the  mute  eloquence  of  her 
looks  and  gestures  when  Jaffier  gave  her  into  the  charge  of  the 
conspirators”;  “her  love  for  Jaffier  struggling  with  her  wounded 
feelings”  when  “she  recounts  the  villainy  of  Renault”;  “the  look  of 
horror  with  which  she  followed  every  movement  of  the  dagger”; 
and  “the  last  agonising  parting  from  Jaffier,  where  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  her  brain  maddens,  and  she  absolutely  luxuriates  in  the 
thought  of  death.”4  On  the  first  night  her  preliminary  mad  scene 
“was  marked  with  many  vehement  rounds  of  applause, — where 
Belvidera  imagines  herself  drowning,  and  the  waves  ‘buzzing  and 
booming  round  my  sinking  head.’  ”5  The  critic  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  recalled  “the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  uttered  this 
line,  and  the  fearful  action  with  which  that  majestic  woman  accom¬ 
panied  it.”  Fanny  Kemble’s  manner  also  was  “striking  and  im¬ 
pressive,”  but  for  a  different  reason:  “she  rushed  from  the  stage 
with  a  terrific  energy  of  action  that  has  never  been  equalled  in 
boldness  and  picturesqueness  from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  the 

1  Theatrical  Observer,  Dec.  io,  1829. 

2  See  Theatrical  Observer  for  1829  and  1830. 

3  Ibid.,  Dec.  10,  1829. 

*  Theatrical  Observer,  Dec.  12,  1829;  Oct.  7,  1830;  Dec.  17,  1829. 

8  Morning  Chronicle,  Dec.  10,  1829. 
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present  hour.”  This  unprecedented  denouement  to  Venice  Preserv’d 
Fanny  Kemble  admits  was  a  spontaneous  innovation. 

I  intended  to  utter  a  piercing  scream;  this  I  had  not  of  course  rehearsed, 
not  being  able  to  scream  deliberately  in  cold  blood,  so  that  I  hardly  knew, 
myself,  what  manner  of  utterance  I  should  find  for  my  madness.  But 
when  the  evening  came,  I  uttered  shriek  after  shriek  without  stopping, 
and  rushing  off  the  stage  ran  all  around  the  back  of  the  scenes,  and  was 
pursuing  my  way,  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  I  was  doing,  down  the 
stairs  that  led  out  into  the  street,  when  I  was  captured  and  brought  back 
to  my  dressing-room  and  my  senses.6 

Belvidera’s  mad  scream  was  apparently  the  only  detail  of  the 
performance  which  had  been  left  unrehearsed,  for,  otherwise,  the 
preparations  for  her  appearance  had  been  elaborate.7  In  the  Rec¬ 
ords  of  a  Girlhood  she  gives  an  amusing  account  of  how  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Lawrence  was  consulted  on  the  interpretation  of  doubtful  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  text,  and  how  he  and  her  mother  chose  her  costume 
for  her: 

Plain  black  velvet  and  a  lugubrious  long  veil  were  considered  my  only 
admissible  wear,  after  my  husband’s  ruin;  but  before  the  sale  of  our 
furniture,  it  was  conceded  that  I  might  relieve  the  sombre  Venetian 
patrician’s  black  dress  with  white  satin  puffs  and  crimson  linings  and 
rich  embroidery  of  gold  and  pearl;  moreover,  before  our  bankruptcy, 
I  was  allowed,  (not,  however,  without  serious  demur  on  the  part  of 
Lawrence)  to  cover  my  head  with  a  black  hat  and  white  feather,  with 
which,  of  course,  I  was  enamoured,  having  never  worn  anything  but 
my  hair  on  my  head  before,  and  feeling  an  unspeakable  accession  of 
dignity  in  this  piece  of  attire.  I  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  wear  it 
through  the  tragedy,  but  this,  with  some  laughter  at  my  intense  desire 
for  it,  was  forbidden,  and  I  was  reduced  after  the  first  scene  of  the  play 
to  my  own  unadorned  locks,  which  I  think  greatly  strengthened  my 
feeling  of  the  abject  misery  into  which  I  had  fallen.8 

Fanny  Kemble  owed  her  initial  triumph  in  Venice  Preserv’d  as 
much  to  the  fame  attaching  to  the  Kemble  name  as  to  her  own 
youth  and  beauty.9  Her  Belvidera  did  not  fulfil  its  early  promise, 

6  Records  of  a  Girlhood,  II,  86-87.  She  reverted  to  the  traditional  denouement  on 
her  second  night  ( Theatrical  Observer,  Dec.  12,  1829).  On  Oct.  7,  1830,  the  Theatrical 
Observer  remarked:  “Miss  Kemble  makes  a  great  improvement  in  the  mad  scene,  she  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  attendant  ladies,  and  she  does  not  like  Tilburina,  think  it  necessary  to 
go  mad  in  white,  but  makes  no  other  difference  in  her  appearance,  than  by  letting  down 
her  hair.’’ 

’’Theatrical  Observer,  Dec.  5,  1829. 

8  Records  of  a  Girlhood,  II,  41-42. 

*Cf.  Athenaeum,  Dec.  16,  1829;  Theatrical  Observer,  Dec.  12  and  17 ,  1829. 
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and  the  fault  did  not  lie  entirely  with  her.  In  the  first  place,  she 
had  to  compete  with  memories  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  O’Neill. 
Her  own  inexperience  made  her  task  doubly  hard:  Macready,  in¬ 
deed,  was  unkind  enough  to  say  that  she  did  not  know  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  her  profession.10  Then,  too,  she  had  to  play  to  a  Jafher 
who  was  either  her  father,  or  Warde — “a  roaring,  whining,  drivel¬ 
ling  ranter”11 — between  whom  and  the  superb  Jafher  of  Wallack, 
then  performing  at  Drury  Lane,  dramatic  critics  inevitably  drew 
comparisons.  The  Theatrical  Observer  (October  7,  1830)  said  she 
was  “sadly  off  for  lovers  [at  Covent  Garden],  and  talented  as  she 
is,  she  cannot  support  the  whole  weight  of  a  tragedy  herself.”  A 
critic  in  the  Athenaeum  (October  9,  1839)  blamed  Kemble  for 
trusting  to  “the  unaided  attraction  of  his  daughter’s  talents,”  add¬ 
ing  that  “the  experiment  will  prove  a  cruel  one,  in  its  effects  on  the 
reputation  of  the  young  lady  herself.” 

Equally  in  her  disfavor  was  the  fact  that  she  had  caught  some 
of  the  mannerisms  of  the  Kemble  school,  mannerisms  which,  to 
playgoers  who  admired  Kean’s  style  and  “natural  acting,”  were 
quite  displeasing.  On  October  7,  1830,  Leigh  Hunt  said  she  bore 
herself 

with  ease  and  loftiness,  with  due  theatrical  effect  of  the  received  order, 
but  with  no  impulses  of  her  own,  no  originality;  not  like  the  enamoured 
Venetian,  talking  with  natural  passion  as  she  went,  but  like  all  the  clever 
tragedy  princesses  we  have  hitherto  seen,  who  have  not  given  themselves 
up  to  nature.12 

He  pointed  out  that,  like  Mrs.  Siddons,  she  doled  out  her  words 
too  much;  dwelt  upon  the  vowels  till  they  became  double,  “as  in 
the  instance  shaame  for  shame.  .  .  .”  In  short,  she  was 

not  the  natural  woman  Belvidera,  full  of  varied  emotion  and  talking  with 
her  husband  in  household  tones  .  .  .  but  the  Belvidera  of  the  tragedy- 
reader  school,  thinking  more  of  the  book  than  the  passion.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  own  that  we  never  saw  a  Belvidera  of  the  kind  we  speak 
of.  What  an  effect  she  would  produce!  Perhaps  too  dreadful  a  one. 

A  year  later  he  found  her  style  “not  materially  altered,”  still  a 
mingling  of  “mannerisms”  and  “redeeming  passages.”13 

Finally,  the  times  themselves  were  against  Fanny  Kemble  in 

10  See  Archer,  Mas\s  or  Faces?,  p.  180. 

11 Theatrical  Observer,  Jan.  9,  28,  1830. 

13  Dramatic  Essays,  ed.  Archer  and  Lowes,  p.  163.  The  same  criticism  was  voiced  by 
the  Theatrical  Observer  on  Oct.  7,  1830. 

13  Tatler,  Oct.  18,  1831. 
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Belvidera.  Otway,  many  playgoers  felt,  belonged  to  the  past,  and 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  feel  a  rapport  with  either  his  characters 
or  his  play.  Leigh  Hunt  spoke  for  many  when  he  called  Venice 
Preserv’d  “a  beautiful,  most  painful,  and  in  some  respects  disagree¬ 
able  play.”  In  it,  he  said, 

Sensuality  takes  the  place  of  sentiment,  even  in  the  most  calamitous 
passages.  The  author  debauched  his  tragic  muse;  brings  her,  as  he  does 
his  heroine,  among  a  set  of  ruffians;  and  dresses  her  in  double  tears  and 
mourning,  that  her  blushes  may  but  burn  and  her  fair  limbs  be  set  off 
the  more,  to  furnish  his  riotous  imagination  with  a  gusto  of  contrast.14 

The  reviews  of  Fanny  Kemble’s  Belvidera  are  essentially  criticisms 
of  the  play  itself.  The  most  searching  of  all  appeared  in  the 
Athenaeum  on  December  16,  1829: 

.  .  .  there  is  nothing  [in  the  play]  to  cheat  us  either  into  pleasure  or  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  The  personages  of  the  written  play  are  the  veriest  shadows 
that  ever  glimmered  on  any  English  page.  There  is  not  even  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  individuality  about  any  one  of  them.  Jaffier  is  a  prolonged  and 
embodied  whine.  The  bold  and  reckless  conspirator  Pierre,  an  incon¬ 
sistent  fool,  who  for  no  earthly  reason  selects  as  his  friend  and  confidant 
that  other  more  contemptible  fool  than  himself.  Belvidera  is  a  bundle 
of  two  or  three  emotions,  dressed  in  black  satin,  and  audaciously  nick¬ 
named — a  woman.  The  talent  of  Otway,  if  he  had  any,  was  eloquence, 
and  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  eloquence,  that  it  keeps  out  of  sight 
all  that  individuality  of  character  in  the  speaker  which  is  above  all 
things  necessary  to  the  personages  of  the  tragic  poet.  If  then  any  of  the 
agitating  and  absorbing  influence  of  creative  genius  is  possessed  by  the 
play  of  “Venice  Preserved,”  it  must  all  be  attributed  to  the  acting.  The 
author  leaves  an  open  field  to  the  performer,  not  divided  by  any  previous 
landmarks  of  the  poet’s  possession,  nor  dignified  by  any  trophies  of 
his  victory. 

[Miss  Kemble]  has  throughout  the  whole  play  but  four  or  five,  not 
states  of  mind,  but  feelings  and  affections  to  delineate,  and  we  thank 
her  for  having  helped  us  as  much  as  acting  can,  and  more  than  any  act¬ 
ing  but  her’s  ever  did,  to  combine  these  into  something  like  a  living 
person.  Her  attachment  to  her  husband  was  exhibited  in  general,  with 
the  deepest  and  most  overpowering  tenderness.  She  seemed  to  breathe  not 
for  the  audience  but  for  him.  And  by  this  one  feeling  she  gave  a  sort  of 
groundwork  and  unity  to  Belvidera,  without  which  she  would  appear 
the  most  discordant  mass  of  alien  atoms  ever  compelled  together  by 
the  thoughtless  tyranny  of  an  author.  This  feeling,  in  its  strength  and 
delicacy,  gave  an  inspiration  to  the  play,  of  which  the  spectators  were 

14  Dramatic  Essays,  ed.  Archer  and  Lowe,  p.  154. 
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perfectly  sensible;  and  the  final  scene,  in  which  we  see  that  this  one  bond 
between  herself  and  rational  existence  is  broken,  brought  the  natural 
completion  to  the  whole  picture.  It  showed  her  not  as  driven  by  her 
misfortunes  into  a  violence  of  which  she  would  before  have  been  thought 
incapable,  (a  mode  in  which  we  have  sometimes  seen  it  played,)  but 
as  having  lost  the  main  chord  of  her  heart,  the  great  support  of  her  be¬ 
ing,  and  as  falling  quickly  "back  into  the  blank  chaos  of  death.15 

With  so  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  it  is  small  wonder  indeed  that 
Fanny  Kemble  detested  the  character  of  Belvidera,  which  had  been 
the  crowning  achievement  of  mature  actresses  like  Mrs.  Barry  and 
Mrs.  Cibber.16 

For  Fanny  Kemble’s  debut  Charles  Kemble  relinquished  the 
role  of  Jaffier  to  Warde,  his  younger  colleague,  and  assumed  the 
role  of  Pierre,  which  he  had  played  in  1816  and  in  June,  1829. 
Charles  Kemble’s  Pierre 

was  not  exactly  the  patriotic  villain  of  Otway;  he  wore  too  much  of  the 
high  dash  of  comedy  beneath  a  frown,  to  make  him  tragical.  His  fine  gay 
figure  threw  his  friend  into  the  shade,  much  more  than  the  author  ever 
intended;  but  the  sarcastic  bitterness  with  which  he  treated  the  con¬ 
spirators  was  well  conceived.17 

And  in  the  scene  before  the  Doge  and  Senators,  “he  delivered  his 
reproaches  with  the  most  energetic  manner.”18 

Pierre  was  a  character  to  which  Charles  Kemble  brought  a 
delicacy,  vivacity,  and  “chivalrous  elegance”19  that  in  the  end 

18  A  curiously  similar  criticism  of  the  play  had  appeared  before  Fanny  Kemble's  debut, 
in  the  Theatrical  Observer,  Feb.  12,  1828: 

‘‘The  Tragedy,  taken  as  a  whole,  presents  many  difficulties  in  the  leading  parts,  from  the 
frigid  bombast  in  which  Otway  has  indulged,  and  the  absence  of  real  passion  in  scenes 
where  it  is  most  required.  The  language  of  the  Play  fails  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
audience,  even  where  the  situations  are  dramatic  and  impressive,  and  nothing  but  the 
greatest  skill  of  the  performer  can  give  interest  and  effect  to  the  swelling  language  and 
exaggerated  sentiment,  which  are  to  be  delivered.  We  are  aware  that  we  differ  in  this 
point  from  the  general  opinion,  but  the  Tragedy  has  gained  an  undue  character  from  the 
great  performers  whose  names  have  been  connected  with  it,  and  who  have  triumphed 
over  its  difficulties.  The  part  of  Belvidera,  too,  is  one  of  unmingled  sorrow,  and  the  actress 
has  not  the  relief  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade.” 

18  Cf.  Athenaeum,  Dec.  16,  1829,  and  Fanny  Kemble,  Records  of  a  Girlhood,  II,  85-86: 
‘‘Placed  as  Belvidera  is  in  the  midst  of  sordidly  painful  and  coarsely  agonizing  circum¬ 
stances,  there  was  nothing  in  the  part  itself  that  affected  my  feelings  or  excited  my  imagina¬ 
tion;  and  the  miserable  situations  into  which  the  poor  creature  was  thrown  throughout 
the  piece  revolted  me,  and  filled  me  with  disgust  for  the  men  she  had  to  do  with,  with¬ 
out  inspiring  me  with  any  sympathy  for  her.” 

17  Harlequin,  June  13,  1829. 

18  Theatrical  Observer,  June  12,  1829. 

10  Leigh  Hunt,  Dramatic  Essays,  ed.  Archer  and  Lowe,  p.  154. 
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rendered  his  performance  exquisite.  But  in  the  winter  of  1829  his 
audiences  were  frankly  disappointed  by  the  unevenness  of  his  per¬ 
formance.  By  January,  however,  even  his  critics  agreed  that  his 
Pierre  was  “a  finished  piece  of  acting.”20  And  the  Theatrical  Ob¬ 
server  for  January  28,  1830,  added  that  “his  dress  is  not  only  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  costume  of  the  time,  but  it  is  also  very 
becoming.”  From  the  plate  engraved  for  the  Dramatic  Magazine:11 
one  would  gather  that  Charles  Kemble  made  a  rather  dashing 
Pierre,  “chivalrous,”  as  the  critic  in  the  Athenaeum  put  it;22 
“a  fine  manly  piece  of  acting,”  according  to  the  Theatrical  Ob¬ 
server ,23  As  Leigh  Hunt  describes  him,  “with  his  yellow  vest  and 
sleeves,  his  rich  girdle,  and  dark  thick  rim  of  a  beard  round  his 
handsome  face,  he  looked  like  one  of  the  portraits  of  Titian.”24 

Warde,  by  all  accounts,  reduced  the  character  of  Jaffier  to  a 
blustering  driveler,  and  yet  when  he  played  the  part  in  Dublin  in 
1821,  he  made  at  least  one  telling  “hit.”  According  to  the  Dublin 
Theatrical  Observer  (January  26,  1821),  his  “concealment  of  the 
dagger  after  Pierre  had  made  known  his  wish,”  in  the  Scaffold 
Scene,  was  “well  conceived.”  But  in  London,  although  critics 
recognized  the  difficulty  of  the  part  of  “poor  despised  Jaffier — the 
most  up-hill  part  to  act,  and  the  most  scorned  person  on  the  stage,” 
no  one  could  find  a  word  of  praise  for  Warde.25  He  “fell  into  the 
common  error  of  actors  in  the  part,  and  either  whined  or  ranted 
most  outrageously.”26  On  January  9,  1830,  the  Theatrical  Observer 
remarked  that  he  had  “got  himself  a  new  dress  for  Jaffier,  which 
improves  his  appearance;  we  wish  he  would  also  get  a  new  manner 
of  acting  the  part.  ...  At  present  it  is  an  alternation  of  whining 
and  roaring.”  On  January  28  the  exasperated  critic  reiterated  his 
criticism:  Warde  “falls  into  the  common  error  of  representing  Jaf¬ 
fier  as  a  drivelling  ranter:  he  might  take  a  lesson  from  Wallack,  and 
much  amend  his  conception  of  the  part.”  His  performance  was  so 
unsatisfactory  that  at  length  Charles  Mayne  Young  was  called  in 

20  Theatrical  Observer,  Dec.  io  and  12,  1829;  Jan.  9,  1830. 

21  See  plate  facing  p.  230.  22  Oct.  9,  1830,  p.  637. 

23  April  15,  1830. 

24  Dramatic  Essays,  ed.  Archer  and  Lowe,  p.  154. 

25  Examiner,  Dec.  13,  1829.  Cf.  Theatrical  Observer,  Oct.  13,  1833:  Jaffier,  “that  up¬ 
hill  part”;  and  Athenaeum,  Nov.  27,  1830:  “Jaffier  is  a  hateful  character  certainly.”  The 
Theatrical  Observer  (Jan.  28,  1826)  praised  Warde’s  Pierre  as  “a  most  spirited  perform¬ 
ance  .  .  .  ;  his  declamation  was  grand  and  impressive — his  sarcasm  pointed  and  severe, 
and  he  rendered  the  scene  with  the  conspirators  completely  effective.  The  character  of 
Pierre  is  more  decidedly  adapted  to  his  talents  than  any  which  he  has  hitherto  attempted.” 

28  Theatrical  Observer,  Dec.  10,  1829. 
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from  Drury  Lane  so  that  Charles  Kemble  could  resume  his  old 
part  of  Jaffier.  According  to  Fanny  Kemble,  “you  cannot  imagine 
how  great  a  difference  it  produced  in  my  acting.  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Miss  O’Neill  had  a  great  advantage  over  me  in  their  tragic 
partners.”27  The  appearance  of  Young  in  the  play  likewise  produced 
a  great  difference.  On  October  18,  1831,  Leigh  Hunt  noted  in  the 
Taller  that  in  the  performance  given  the  night  before, 

The  political  allusions  were  not  allowed  to  escape  without  notice,  and  in 
two  or  three  that  the  word  reform  occurred,  the  clapping  was  instan¬ 
taneous,  and  apparently  general.  When  Pierre  asked  Jaffier,  “Is  the  world 
reformed  since  we  last  met?”  there  was  much  laughter,  seeming  to  imply 
that  a  beginning  at  least  had  been  made  in  a  certain  quarter,  however 
for  the  present  it  was  stopped  by  the  way. 

Warde  had  scarcely  a  chance  when  Henry  Wallack  was  per¬ 
forming  the  same  character  at  Drury  Lane  and  taking  London  by 
storm.28  Wallack’s  Jaffier  marks  a  reversion  to  the  earlier  more 
robust  and  manly  Jaffier  of  the  Bettertons,  Booths,  and  Garricks; 
and  his  success  may  have  been  in  part  owing  to  the  novelty  of  a 
vigorous  Jaffier,  a  character  of  strongly  marked  contrasts,  after 
forty  years  of  a  more  elegant  and  delicate  one.  “He  threw  into  his 
personation  of  the  character  a  fire  and  dignity,  which  contrasted 
admirably  with  the  vacillations  of  the  doting  husband  and  heart- 
stricken  friend ;  and  by  his  manly  bearing,  in  the  very  height  of  his 
despair,  rescued  the  character  from  the  contempt  unjustly  attached 
to  it  by  the  whining  of  many  of  his  predecessors.”  His  scenes  with 
Belvidera  were  “full  of  tenderness  and  passion,  and  their  parting  in¬ 
terview  was  highly  affecting.”  His  acting  in  the  fourth  act  was 
“as  powerfully  impressive  as  anything  in  tragedy  our  stage  has  now 
to  boast  of.”  His  defiance  of  the  senators,  “when  they  threaten  him 
with  the  rack,  was  delivered  with  great  spirit”;  in  the  interview 
with  Pierre  which  follows,  “he  depicted  the  contending  passions 
which  rend  the  soul  of  Jaffier,  with  uncommon  force  and  discrimi¬ 
nation”;  and  in  describing  this  interview  to  Belvidera,  “his  agony 
at  the  remembrance  of  being  called  coward,  was  quite  appalling.” 

Wallack’s  impersonation  reminded  audiences  who  admired  the 
Kembles  that  “though  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  for  the 
first  tragedian  to  play  Pierre,  and  Jaffier  to  be  invariably  considered 
the  second  part,  it  was  not  always  so,  as  Garrick  chose  Jaffier  as 

27  Records  of  a  Girlhood,  II,  251. 

28  See  Theatrical  Observer  for  Nov.  6,  11,  17,  1829;  and  Athenaeum,  Nov.  27,  1830. 
The  following  details  of  Wallack’s  performance  are  drawn  from  these  sources. 
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the  best  part,  and  no  doubt,  Otway  intended  him  for  the  hero  of 
the  Tragedy.”  However,  as  one  critic  pointed  out,  if  it  requires 
greater  talent  to  play  Jaffier  well,  still  Pierre  “is  a  part  which  always 
carries  the  feelings  of  the  audience  with  it,  and  provided  an  actor 
has  tolerable  tact,  he  is  sure  to  make  the  character  effective.” 

Wallack  was  as  much  handicapped  by  his  Belvidera,  Miss  Phil¬ 
lips,  as  Fanny  Kemble  was  by  her  first  Jaffier,  Warde.  Yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Wallack  and  Young  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Charles  and  Fanny  Kemble  at  Covent  Garden  whetted  the  interest 
of  playgoing  Londoners  in  Venice  Preserv’d,  and  that  this  interest 
combined  with  the  growing  political  unrest  of  the  thirties  to  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  the  play  on  the  stage. 

XI 

HELEN  FAUCIT,  MACREADY,  AND  PHELPS 

On  October  27,  1837,  Venice  Preserv’d  was  presented  at  Covent 
Garden  with  Helen  Faucit  as  Belvidera,  Macready  as  Pierre,  and 
Samuel  Phelps  as  Jaffier.  The  performance  is  memorable  not  only 
for  the  rivalry  of  Phelps  and  Macready  but  for  the  history  of  Venice 
Preserv’d  in  London.  With  Helen  Faucit  and  Macready,  it  has 
been  said,  the  poetic  drama  disappeared  from  the  stage.1  With 
them  Venice  Preserv’d  ceased  to  be  a  stock  play  on  the  London 
boards,  and  its  history  became  the  chronicle  of  revivals,  some  of 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  the  play  abroad. 

Helen  Faucit  had  made  her  first  appearance  as  Belvidera  on 
January  27,  1836.  Her  performance  at  that  time  was  regarded  as 
“a  very  clever  .  .  .  and  a  most  effective  piece  of  acting,”  but  “not 
quite  so  equal  ...  as  we  could  have  wished.”  Her  timidity  and 
anxiety  in  the  first  two  acts  were  remarked  on,  and  though  she 
“shone  splendidly”  in  the  third  act,  it  was  noted  that  her  “over 
anxiety  to  produce  effect  evinced  itself  in  making  the  passages  of 
tenderness  too  tender,  and  those  of  passion  too  passionate.”  It  was 
said  that  she  was  “deficient  in  pathos,”  and  that  she  was,  in  this 
respect,  like  Fanny  Kemble.2  Like  Fanny  Kemble,  too,  she  dis¬ 
liked  Belvidera  and  felt  overshadowed  by  the  long  tradition  of 
illustrious  actresses  in  the  role.3  Though  her  conception  of  the 
character  seems  to  have  matured  with  repetition,4  she  seems  never 

1  Lewes,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting,  p.  xi. 

2  Athenaeum,  Jan.  30,  1836,  p.  92;  Theatrical  Observer,  Jan.  28,  1836. 

8  See  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Helena  Faucit,  Lady  Martin  (Edinburgh,  1900),  pp.  18-19. 

‘Cf.  Theatrical  Observer  for  Jan.  29,  1836,  and  Dec.  8,  1838. 
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to  have  quite  shaken  oft  her  early  hesitancy  and  anxiety  in  the  part. 
To  the  end,  her  performance  was  remarked  on  as  “uneven.”5 

Helen  Faucit  is  the  last  great  Belvidera  that  belongs  to  the  un¬ 
broken  stage  tradition  of  the  play.  The  part  was  not  really  con¬ 
genial  to  her.  The  archness  of  manner  which  enabled  her  to  throw 
oft  “the  tragedy  queen  more  readily  than  Mrs.  Siddons,”0  may  well 
have  led  her  to  feel  that  the  character  was  “overdrawn  and  un¬ 
natural,”  “one  that  you  are  obliged  to  force  your  feelings  to  go  along 
with.”7  Her  leading  characteristic  was  elegance  of  manner:  she 
was  perhaps  more  at  home  in  the  character  of  Rosalind  than  in  that 
of  Belvidera,  but  Archibald  Alison  felt  that  it  was 

hard  to  say  whether  she  excels  most  in  the  representation  of  the  vehe¬ 
ment  or  attractive  passions;  in  the  fascination  of  love  and  the  sportive 
elegance  of  high-bred  life,  or  in  the  terrible  scenes  of  sorrow  and  agony 
which  have  been  conceived  by  the  great  masters  of  the  tragic  art.8 

Helen  Faucit  focused  the  attention  of  playgoers  on  what  was 
natural  in  Belvidera.  Her  treatment  of  the  Mad  Scene,  unconven¬ 
tional  as  it  was,  is  a  good  illustration  of  her  manner  in  the  part. 
As  the  Saunders  News  Letter  of  Dublin  (February  17,  1845)  said, 
she  had  one  great  faculty,  “namely,  the  power  of  depicting  disease, 
whether  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body.”  In  “her  representation  of 
Belvidera’s  madness  .  .  .  the  transition  from  sanity  to  sudden  fury, 
and  then  to  a  subdued  and  melancholy  madness,  was  painfully 
true;  .  .  .  painfully  and  medically  true.”9  The  effect  of  this  realistic 
treatment  was  overwhelming. 

Anything  finer  than  the  expression  and  attitude  of  Miss  Faucit,  when  the 
death-knell  of  Pierre  sounds,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive.  The  vacant 
eye,  prophetic  of  the  unsettling  brain,  the  dropt  jaw,  the  death-like 
cheek,  the  dilated  throat,  the  nerveless  rigidity  of  the  extended  arms, 
would  have  immortalised  a  sculptor  could  they  have  been  fixed  in 
marble.  The  whole  of  the  last  scene  of  Belvidera’s  madness  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  tragic  power,  carried  to  the  utmost  limits  of  which  art  admits. 
Its  truthfulness  becomes  appalling,  especially  in  the  scream  which  bursts 
from  the  breaking  heart  of  Belvidera,  when,  with  the  fine  instinct  which 

B  Theatrical  Observer,  Feb.  15,  1842. 

Edward  Fitzball  ( Thirty-five  Years  of  a  Dramatic  Author's  Life,  London,  1859,  II, 
50)  says  that  in  Venice  Preserv’d,  Helen  Faucit  “was  perfection.  In  Belvidera  she  brought 
back  vividly  to  my  mind  its  almost  faded  recollections  of  the  great,  the  wonderful  Miss 
O’Neill.” 

0  Archibald  Alison,  “The  British  Theatre,"  Dublin  Magazine,  December,  1846,  p.  676. 

7  Martin,  Helena  Faucit,  p.  18. 

8  Dublin  Magazine,  Dec.,  1 846,  p.  675. 

“Quoted  by  Martin,  Helena  Faucit,  p.  145. 
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often  attends  madness,  she  knows  that  in  the  whispers  of  the  officer  and 
her  father  they  are  speaking  of  Jaffier  and  Pierre,  both  dead.10 

Helen  Faucit  was  a  very  winning  actress,  but  her  performance 
shows  only  too  clearly  how  much  the  popular  desire  for  a  “natural” 
Belvidera  was  sapping  the  vitality  of  an  inherently  artificial  play. 

Acting  with  Helen  Faucit  on  October  27,  1837,  were  Samuel 
Phelps  and  W.  C.  Macready,  who  had  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Pierre  at  Covent  Garden  on  May  8,  1819.11  Although  Pierre  was 
not  one  of  the  characters  that  playgoers  associated  with  Macready’s 
name,  his  performance  was  remembered  with  pleasure.  As  “A  Vet¬ 
eran  Play-Goer”  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Theatrical  Journal  on 
August  9,  1845, 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  hope  Mr.  Macready  will  favour  us  next  ses¬ 
sion  with  several  other  of  his  popular  characters;  a  few  of  which  I  sub¬ 
join,  and  which  some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing. 

Hotspur,  .  .  .  Kitely,  .  .  .  Pierre,  .  .  .  Richard  III.  .  .  . 

These  are  a  few  that  occur  to  me  at  the  moment,  (p.  253) 

Contemporary  opinions  of  his  Pierre  vary.  On  June  9,  1823,  the 
Theatrical  Observer  said  that  he  acted  Pierre  “powerfully,  although 
not  always  with  the  buoyancy  that  should  mark  the  character.” 
In  the  eyes  of  the  critic  for  the  Athenaeum  (November  27,  1830) 
his  Pierre  found  no  favor:  “it  is  alternately  too  colloquial,  and  too 
passionately  boisterous,  it  is  ‘too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden.'  ” 
But  on  January  1,  1831,  a  critic  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  said 
that  although  his  Pierre  “was  occasionally  too  familiar,  and  now  and 
then  too  loud,”  yet  “it  had  beauties  of  the  highest  order,  of  which 
we  chiefly  remember  his  passionate  taunt  of  the  gang  of  con¬ 
spirators  (a  set  worthy  of  Cato-street),  and  his  silent  reproach  to 
Jaffier  by  holding  up  his  manacled  hands,  and  looking  upon  the 
poor  traitor  with  steadfast  sorrow.”12  And  on  October  13,  1833, 
the  Theatrical  Observer  said  that  his  Pierre  was  “in  his  very  best 
style,”  that  in  the  last  scene  of  Act  Three,  “he  surpassed  himself 
and  drew  down  three  distinct  rounds  of  applause.” 

Clearly,  Macready’s  Pierre  must  have  been  more  than  merely  ade¬ 
quate  for  Melantius  in  The  Bridal,  a  play  revised  from  The  Maid’s 

10  Edinburgh  Scotsman,  quoted  by  Martin,  ibid.,  p.  147. 

11  William  Archer  gives  the  following  years  for  Macready’s  appearance  in  Pierre: 
Covent  Garden,  1818-1819,  1;  1820-1821,  4;  1822-1823,  35  Drury  Lane,  1830-1831,  2; 
Covent  Garden,  1833-1834,  1;  1836-1837,  2.  After  his  performance  with  Phelps  he  re¬ 
linquished  the  part  ( William  Charles  Macready,  London,  1890,  pp.  63-64,  103,  204). 

12  T.  N.  [Talfourd?],  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Jan.,  1831,  p.  21. 
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Tragedy,  was  considered  his  great  character.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  two  parts  is  that  Pierre  belongs  in  what  is  funda¬ 
mentally  a  heroic  play;  and  as  Archibald  Alison  has  it,  “Nature 
has  not  given  Macready  the  externals  of  a  hero,  and  nothing  on 
the  stage  can  make  up  for  that  deficiency.”13  According  to  West- 
land  Marston,  the  distinctive  quality  of  Macready’s  style  was  “the 
infusion  into  his  more  heroic  vein  of  some  homely  touch  of  truth 
which  gave  reality  to  the  scene.” 

In  general,  he  may  be  said  to  have  excelled  in  characters  and  situations 
where  intellect  and  passion  set  off  each  other,  as  in  Lear,  rather  than 
in  those  in  which  passion  largely  predominated.  .  .  .14 

Macready’s  “colloquial”  and  “passionately  boisterous”  Pierre  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  either  of  his  forcing  himself  into  the  pose 
of  heroic  bravado  or  of  his  attempting  to  render  natural  a  charac¬ 
ter  which  grows  out  of  those  schools  of  artificial  heroes,  the  “courts 
and  camps”  of  Restoration  epic  theorizers.  The  two  elements,  the 
colloquial  and  the  heroic,  however,  are  fundamentally  antithetical, 
and  it  is  clear  that  Macready  did  not  succeed  in  fusing  them. 

Samuel  Phelps,  who  appeared  with  Helen  Faucit  and  Macready 
on  October  28,  1837,  played  the  role  of  Jaffier  by  deliberate  choice. 
His  biographers  add  that  it  was  “somewhat  to  his  brother  tragedi¬ 
an’s  surprise.”  Macready,  it  seems, 

tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  saying  that  if  he  would  take  his  advice,  he 
would  play  Pierre,  as  he  had  always  found  that  character  went  better 
with  the  audience,  and  he  wished  him  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stand¬ 
ing  well  with  them  at  once.15 

Phelps  persisted  in  his  original  intention,  and  his  choice  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  his  performance,  as  the  critique  in  the  Times  indicates: 

Mr.  Phelps  made  his  first  appearance  at  this  theatre  last  week  in  the 
character  of  Jaffier,  and  we  were  rather  curious  to  see  how  he  would 
succeed  in  the  larger  house;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  act  at  the  Haymarket 
alone,  and  another  to  stand  on  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  by  the  side 
of  such  a  great  actor  as  Macready;  but  Mr.  Phelps  went  through  the 
ordeal  manfully,  and  not  only  saved  his  distance,  but  came  in  well  with 
him.16 

13  Archibald  Alison,  “The  British  Theatre,”  Dublin  Magazine,  Dec.,  1846,  p.  675. 

11  Our  Recent  Actors  (Boston,  1888),  I,  35. 

16  W.  May  Phelps  and  John  Forbes  Robertson,  The  Life  and  Life  W or \  of  Samuel 
Phelps  (London,  1886),  p.  46. 

10  Times,  quoted  by  Phelps  and  Robertson,  Life  of  Samuel  Phelps,  p.  46. 
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As  the  Theatrical  Observer  (October  29,  1837)  put  it,  he  “met  with 
a  very  friendly  reception,  which  his  acting  well  deserved,  for  he 
played  the  part  better  than  anything  he  has  yet  done  in  London. 
The  quarrel  scene  between  him  and  Pierre  was  very  fine."  In  fact, 
so  great  was  his  success  in  Jaffier,  and  in  Othello,  which  followed 
immediately,  that  Macready  refused  to  act  with  him  again,  and 
Phelps  was  in  effect  “shelved”  for  the  rest  of  the  season.11 

On  February  14,  1842,  Phelps  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  the 
role  of  Pierre  with  Helen  Faucit  as  Belvidera  and  James  Anderson 
as  Jaffier.  The  play  was  repeated  with  the  same  cast  on  February 
18  and  on  April  28.  So  far  no  detailed  account  of  Phelps  as  Pierre 
has  been  found,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  followed  his  master,  Mac- 
ready,  in  the  essentials.  Phelps  was  always  at  his  best  in  parts 
like  Macduff,  where  he  could  display  “domestic  emotions.”18  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Marston,  he  was  “fine  in  those  oversensitive  characters 
which  are  inordinate  alike  in  their  affection  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  affection  deceived.”  The  idea  of  an  “affectionate”  Pierre  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  “morbid  bitterness  of  wounded  feeling”  in  the  fourth  act 
is  decidedly  ludicrous;  but  Phelps  was  probably  saved  from  putting 
too  much  emphasis  on  this  trait  in  the  character  by  the  “dryness 
of  treatment”  for  which  he  was  praised  in  such  roles  as  Bottom  and 
Shallow.  The  pathos  which  he  brought  out  in  certain  tragic  char¬ 
acters  should  have  been  tempered  by  his  skill  in  rendering  “ex¬ 
citable,  irritable,  impetuous  moods,  like  those  of  Cassius.”  Phelps 
lacked  “dash.”  Though  he  was  “tall,  and  spare,  with  an  ample 
forehead,”19  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  ideal  of  a  “fine, 
gay,  bold-fac’d  villain,”  such  as  Pierre  describes  himself.  And  per¬ 
haps  his  success  in  the  role  is  to  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  when 
he  revived  Venice  Preserv’d  at  Sadler’s  Wells  three  years  later,  he 
impersonated,  not  Pierre,  but  his  first  character,  Jaffier.  The  Drury 
Lane  performances  of  Venice  Preserv’d  in  1842  are  the  last  ever 
given  at  that  theater.  Henceforward  the  stage  history  of  Venice 
Preserv’d  is  the  chronicle  of  the  revivals. 

17  See  undated  letter  from  Phelps  (printed  in  the  Exeter  Western  Times,  Tuesday, 
Nov.  12,  1878),  Life  of  Samuel  Phelps,  p.  343. 

18  Marston,  Our  Recent  Actors,  I,  106. 

18  Ibid.,  II,  20,  23,  27,  47. 
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XII 

THE  REVIVALS 

On  August  4,  1845,  Samuel  Phelps  revived  Venice  Preserv’d  at 
Sadler’s  Wells.  The  cast  comprised  Phelps  as  Jaffier,  Henry  Mars- 
ton  as  Pierre,  and  Mrs.  Warner  as  Belvidera.  Since  these  perform¬ 
ers  had  played  their  parts  earlier,  either  at  Covent  Garden  or  at 
Drury  Lane,  the  stage  tradition  may  be  regarded  as  continuous. 
The  performance  was  repeated,1  but  no  account  of  it  has  yet  been 
found. 

On  September  3,  1846,  Venice  Preserv’d  was  presented  at  the 
Marylebone  Theatre.  The  account  of  the  performance  in  the  The¬ 
atrical  Times  for  September  19,  1846,  is  not  enthusiastic.  Rayner, 
the  Pierre,  “performed  the  Republican  in  a  mediocre  style  of 
melodrama”;  Cowle,  the  Jaffier,  though  “a  respectable  actor,”  was 
“inclined  to  over-act”;  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  Belvidera,  was  “far  too 
turgid  and  noisy.  .  .  .  She  ‘tears  a  passion  to  rags,  to  very  tatters, 
to  split  the  ears’ — of  the  gods :  but  yet  her  voice  is  not  by  any  means 
articulate.”  The  critic  excoriated  the  actors  and  the  Marylebone 
Theatre  (“Instead  of  Cicero’s  aphorism,  Imitatio  vitae,  speculum 
consuetudine,  imago  veritatis, — some  of  the  minor  theatres  should 
have  simply  the  inscription  ‘mangling  done  here,’  ”  he  said) ;  but 
he  prophesied  that  “Otway’s  fine  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  .  .  . 
will  always  live  on  the  stage,  and  be  preferred  to  others  intellectu¬ 
ally  greater.”  Although  “it  is  not  equal  to  many  tragedies  by  Mas¬ 
singer,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,”  it  “appeals  to  the  feelings 
powerfully,  and  affords  scope  for  good  acting.  Pierre,  we  think, 
the  best  character  in  the  tragedy — for  we  cannot  help  despising  the 
vacillating  Jaffier.” 

On  November  23,  1846,  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  Venice  Preserv’d  was 
given  “with  that  attention  and  care  which  make  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation  an  intellectual  pleasure.”  On  November  28,  1846,  the  per¬ 
formance  was  reviewed  in  the  Theatrical  Times  and  in  the  Athen¬ 
aeum.  Henry  Marston,  the  Jaffier,  “was  the  hit  of  the  evening; 
approaching  very  nearly  to  Mr.  Charles  Kemble’s  excellence  in 
the  character.”  Though  his  performance  was  criticized  for  “in¬ 
equality”  and  “sameness,”  the  “defects  of  the  actor’s  voice  were  lost 
in  his  scholarly  delivery  of  the  text,”  and  the  critic  for  the  Athen¬ 
aeum  added  that  “rhetorical  tragedy  is  evidently  the  class  of  drama 
in  which  Mr.  Marston  is  calculated  to  excell.” 

1  Life  of  Phelps,  p.  257. 
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The  performance  of  William  Creswick  as  Pierre  disappointed 
those  who  “expected  to  have  seen  Phelps  in  the  character”  and  who 
thought  Creswick  would  have  been  better  cast  as  Jaffier.  The  critic 
for  the  Athenaeum,  however,  had  “missed  Mr.  Creswick  so  long 
from  the  bills”  that  he  was  glad  to  witness  his  return.  “His  Pierre 
is  a  chaste,  judicious  piece  of  acting, — though  cold  and  lacking  im¬ 
pulsive  energy.” 

Miss  Laura  Addison  was  said  to  be  “very  successful  in  delineat¬ 
ing  the  deep  and  subtle  emotions  of  nature,”  but  her  Belvidera  was 
an  unequal  performance.  She  was  “for  the  most  part,  quiet  and  sub¬ 
dued  in  the  loving  wife  of  Jaffier.”  In  the  last  act  “her  despair, 
her  agony,  her  madness,  were  highly  wrought,  and  extremely  ef¬ 
fective.”  Although  the  Theatrical  Times  felt  that  “as  an  actress  of 
feeling,  she  has  not  been  surpassed  for  some  years,”  the  Athenaeum 
pointed  out  that,  unlike  Marston,  she  was  not  calculated  to  excel 
in  “rhetorical  tragedy”: 

The  whole  tone  and  structure  of  the  part  of  Belvidera  makes  demands 
on  histrionic  artifice  rather  than  art,  which  this  lady  has  not  the  means 
of  supplying.  Fully  equal  to  the  play  of  natural  emotion,  the  dialogue  of 
mere  poetic  diction  requires  a  stilted  delivery  which  we  would  not 
recommend  her  to  attempt.  Nature  has  destined  her  for  better  things. 

The  reviews  of  this  revival  of  Venice  Preserv’d  are  as  much  a 
criticism  of  Otway’s  play  as  of  the  cast  which  performed  it.  “We  do 
not  think  Venice  Preserv’d  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  ever  writ¬ 
ten,”  the  critic  for  the  Theatrical  Times  said  rather  tritely,  “but  the 
character  of  the  vacillating  ‘Jaffier’  ” — “the  Republican’s  weak  and 
miserable  friend,”  he  calls  him  further  on — “the  bold,  desperate 
‘Pierre,’  and  the  tender  ‘Belvidera’  are  drawn  with  nature  and  fine 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart.”  He  added  that 
Belvidera  is  a  character  which  affords  an  actress  the  greatest  scope 
“for  tenderness  and  the  strongest  passion  of  the  human  heart”; 
but  his  statement  is  offset  by  the  remark  that  it  “is  not  a  difficult 
part,  and  but  few  actresses  of  moderate  capacity  have  failed  in  it. 
The  sympathies  of  the  audience  are  with  her  throughout.”  On  the 
whole,  the  critic  for  the  Theatrical  Times  preferred  The  Orphan : 

There  are  only  two  plays  by  [Otway]  of  more  than  ordinary  power — 
Venice  Preserved  and  The  Orphan.  The  latter  has  not  been  played  for 
many  years,  though  it  contains  passages  even  more  replete  with  thrilling 
pathos  than  the  former. 
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He  reiterated  this  opinion  in  the  Theatrical  Times  for  August  28, 
1847: 

Otway’s  tragedy  of  “Venice  Preserved,”  though  not  great,  has  been 
popular,  but  that  popularity  is  very  much  diminished,  and  it  is  now  tak¬ 
ing  its  proper  rank,  considerably  below  any  of  [the  chief  plays  of 
Shakespeare].  Belvidera  was  a  character  exactly  suited  to  Miss  O’Neill, 
and  the  fact  of  three  principal  characters  being  introduced  in  the  drama, 
was  one  reason  why  it  was  so  often  played.  As  a  poetical  conception, 
“The  Orphan”  is  superior  to  “Venice  Preserved,”  but  the  nature  of  the 
plot  will  probably  prevent  its  ever  being  acted  again. 

During  the  season  of  1847-1848  Venice  Preserv’d  was  not  performed 
in  London. 

On  November  11,  1848,  Venice  Preserv’d  was  again  revived  at 
Sadler’s  Wells,  and  on  November  18  both  the  Theatrical  Times  and 
the  Athenaeum  printed  accounts  of  the  performance.  A  pervasive 
elegiac  note  makes  it  clear  how  far  removed  is  Otway’s  pathos  from 
the  concerns  of  “The  Hungry  Forties.”  The  debutant  G.  K.  Dickin¬ 
son  played  Jaffier,  an  “ungrateful”  part,  “calculated  sorely  to  try 
the  capabilities  of  the  new  candidate.”  Dickinson  was  “slim”  and 
“elegant”  in  person;  his  action  was  “dignified  and  graceful”;  “his 
reading  was  chastely  correct,  and  frequently  spirited;  and  evidently 
proceeded  from  a  scholar  and  gentleman.”  He  was,  however,  really 
too  slight  for  a  part  which  required  “more  power,  more  physique, 
than  he  appears  to  possess.”  In  attempting  to  remedy  this  consti¬ 
tutional  defect,  he  wore  “a  kind  of  Hamlet  cap,  with  enough  feath¬ 
ers  for  a  funeral,”  which  rendered  him  ridiculous  while  it  added 
nothing  to  his  height.  Furthermore,  he  was  “frequently  too  vehe¬ 
ment  both  in  elocution  and  in  gesture.”  His  voice  was  of  “limited 
range,”  “eminently  sweet  and  melodious  at  first,”  but  when  strained, 
it  “deteriorated  into  hoarseness  and  roar.”  His  carriage  towards 
Belvidera  was  “more  violent  and  indiscriminate  .  .  .  than  is  exactly 
tolerated  on  the  London  boards.”  His  “provincial  habit  of  con¬ 
tinually  embracing  his  fair  companion  in  misfortune  and  despair” 
made  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  assume  an  amatory  tone,  so  that 
“the  force  of  the  truly  amatory  passages”  was  lost.  As  the  critic 
for  the  Theatrical  Times  put  it,  “the  part  of  Jaffier  is  weak,  though 
amiable,  and  the  playgoing  public  prefer  a  sturdy  villain  to  a  puling 
saint.” 

George  Bennett  played  Pierre  with  “fire  and  force.”  He  was 
“the  true,  ‘bold,  rough  soldier.’  ” 
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In  the  first  act,  many  of  [Pierre’s]  bold  sentences,  made  the  people  apply 
them  to  the  present  “pursy  fat  age,”  so  full  of  real  grievances  and 
applaud;  for  instance,  when  sketching  the  tyranny  of  the  Venetian  senate, 
he  ends  thus: — 

“All  that  bear  this  are  villains,  and  I  one 
Not  to  rouse  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature, 

And  check  the  growth  of  these  domestic  spoilers, 

That  make  us  slaves — and  tell  us,  ’tis  our  charter!’ 

The  words  brought  a  hurricane  of  applause.2 

Miss  Glyn  as  Belvidera  was  “natural  and  impassioned.”  “The 
mad  soliloquy  was  given  with  power, — and  the  supplementary 
death-scene  with  which  the  tragedy  concludes,  with  taste  and  mod¬ 
eration.”  Apparently  the  melodramas  of  the  time  were  exerting 
their  influence  on  the  staging  of  Venice  Preserv’d:  “The  tableau 
executed  by  her  and  faffier  on  the  tolling  of  the  bell  for  Pierre’s 
execution,  was  striking  and  artistic.”  The  critic  for  the  Athenaeum 
felt  that 

the  performance  deserved  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received.  The 
play  with  the  present  cast  should  be  repeated,  in  justice  not  only  to  the 
performers  engaged  and  the  public,  but  to  the  merits  of  a  dramatist  to 
whom  critical  injustice  has  of  late  years  been  done.  Otway  should  be 
permitted  to  live,  if  only  for  the  music  of  his  verse  and  the  pathos  of 
his  style. 

The  last  revival  of  Venice  Preserv’d  at  Sadler’s  Wells  took  place 
on  December  26,  1856.  The  performance  was  all  but  ignored.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Theatrical  ]ournal  for  December  31,  1856,  Sadler’s 
Wells  “has  always  had  considerable  notoriety  for  pantomimes  ever 
since  the  days  of  old  Joe  Grimaldi.  .  .  .  On  Friday,  after  the  Venice 
Preserved,  a  new  pantomime  was  produced.”  And  so  closes  the 
history  of  those  revivals  of  Venice  Preserv’d  which  were  in  the 
tradition  of  the  London  stage.  The  provincial  revivals  are  numer¬ 
ous,  but  they  belong  to  another  story,  as  do  the  revivals  of  the  play 
in  1874  at  Booth’s  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  in  1895  at  the  Theatre 
de  l’Oeuvre  in  Paris. 

On  Wednesday,  April  19,  1876,  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  the  Amer¬ 
ican  actress  Genevieve  Ward  appeared  as  Belvidera  in  a  matinee 
performance  of  Venice  Preserv’d.  She  was  supported  by  the  Jaffier 
of  Charles  Harcourt  and  the  Pierre  of  William  Creswick,  veteran 
of  Sadler’s  Wells.  The  play  is  listed  by  John  Hollingshead  in  The 

3  Theatrical  Times,  Nov.  18,  1848. 
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Gaiety  Chronicles  (1898)  without  comment.  It  was  announced 
in  the  Athenaeum  for  April  15,  1876,  and  in  the  Times  for  April 
19.  So  far  no  account  has  come  to  light.  Genevieve  Ward,  like 
Charlotte  Cushman  before  her,3  merely  tried  her  skill  in  the  role 
of  Belvidera;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  appeared  in  it 
a  second  time. 

In  1882  Sir  Henry  Irving  evinced  an  interest  in  Venice  Preserv'd. 
In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  Booth  on  the  subject  of  acting 
with  him  at  the  Lyceum,  it  is  recorded  that  Irving 

mentioned  “Venice  Preserved,”  but  only  as  a  matter  of  conversation, 
though  I  see  something  has  been  said  about  it  in  the  papers.  It  is  an 
old-fashioned  tragedy,  and  was  laughed  at  when  produced  in  New  York. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Irving  has  any  idea  of  reviving  it  at  the  Lyceum.4 

Irving,  however,  had  a  penchant  for  Otway,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that,  had  conditions  been  favorable,5  he  might  have  attempted  a 
revival.  Walter  Herries  Pollock  says  that 

One  night  at  my  father’s  house  the  subject  of  Otway’s  tragedy,  Venice 
Preserved,  came  up  in  talk. 

There  were  some  who  cried  down  the  antiquated  quality  of  the  play: 
Irving  spoke  eloquently  in  defence  of  its  beaudes,  and  finding  that  there 
was  a  copy  of  it  easily  accessible  in  the  house,  proceeded  to  read  from 
it  a  passage  which  was  a  favourite  with  him,  and  which  certainly  showed 
the  perhaps  too-forgotten  Otway  at  his  best.  Yet  I  thought  then,  as  I 
do  now,  that  Irving  read  more  into  it,  in  a  double  sense,  than  one  might 
perceive  in  quiet  perusal.  At  the  time  he  had  a  transient  thought  of  re¬ 
viving  the  play,  but  this,  for  good  or  for  ill,  was  afterwards  abandoned.6 

On  June  13,  1904,  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  London  the  Otway 
Society  revived  Venice  Preserv’d  with  a  cast  which  comprised  Ber¬ 
tram  Forsyth  as  Jaflier,  Mr.  Toose  as  Pierre,  Leonard  Forbes  Rob¬ 
ertson  as  Antonio,  Yvonne  Orchardson  as  Belvidera,  and  Phoebe 
Milledge  as  Aquilina.  The  performance  is  notable  chiefly  because 
it  marks  the  restoration  of  Nicky  Nacky  to  the  English  acting  text; 
otherwise  the  revival  was  not  altogether  a  success.  The  three  mati¬ 
nees  (June  13,  14,  16),  to  judge  from  the  clippings  in  the  Harvard 
Theatre  Collection,  were  poorly  attended.  The  scenic  arrangements 

3  Emma  Stebbins,  Charlotte  Cushman  (Boston,  1878),  p.  26;  sec  also  Theatrical  Times, 
Nov.  28,  1846,  p.  212. 

‘Joseph  Hatton,  To-Day  in  America  (London,  1881),  II,  243. 

'According  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec.  28,  1920,  Irving  “could  not  find  a 
Belvidera  to  his  liking.” 

8  Impressions  of  Henry  Irving  (New  York,  1908),  p.  135. 
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were  indifferent.  The  play  was  cut  extensively  and  not  very  skil¬ 
fully;  a  good  many  of  the  finest  speeches  and  best  lines  were  left 
out,  and  the  opening  scenes  of  Acts  Four  and  Five  were  entirely 
omitted,  along  with  “the  closing  horror  of  Belvidera  glaring  at  the 
ghosts  of  Pierre  and  Jaffier.”  As  the  Times  said  on  June  14,  1904, 
. .  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  production  seriously.  Neither  the 
reputation  of  Otway  as  a  dramatist,  nor  that  of  the  Otway  Society 
can  do  anything  but  suffer  from  so  badly  incompetent  a  perform¬ 
ance.” 

The  actors  who  were  cast  in  the  play,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  incompetent.  As  the  Times  for  June  16,  1904,  noted, 
“Mr  Toose,  the  Pierre,  if  not  exactly  looking  the  ‘fine,  gay,  bold¬ 
faced  villain’  of  the  text,  spoke  his  lines  with  much  vigour  and 
determination,  and  did  especially  well  in  the  scene  where  Pierre 
spurns  Jaffier.”  Mr.  Bertram  Forsyth  handled  the  role  of  Jaffier 
“passably” — a  role  “by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  render  plausible 
and  convincing.”  He  was  said  to  have  been  at  his  best  “in  the 
tearful  scenes  of  proposed  farewell  towards  the  end  of  the  play, 
where  Jaffier  is  a  prey  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  love  for  Belvidera 
and  of  desire  to  save  the  colleagues  whom  her  father’s  harshness 
and  the  base  attempt  of  a  fellow  conspirator,  Renault,  had  caused 
him  to  betray.”  Miss  Yvonne  Orchardson,  the  Belvidera,  had  “a 
pleasing  presence  and  sympathetic  voice,”  which  she  kept  in  check 
rather  too  much.  She  “gave  a  gentle  and  tender  embodiment  of 
the  unhappy  and  greatly  loving  heroine,”  but  “let  herself  go  with 
some  success  in  Belvidera’s  first  mad  scene.”  Miss  Phoebe  Milledge 
as  Aquilina  “displayed  abundant  energy,”  and  Mr.  Leonard  Forbes 
Robertson  rendered  “Antonio  who  provides  Otway’s  crude  and 
boisterous  ‘comic  relief  .  .  .  tolerably  entertaining.” 

Even  with  the  restored  Nicky-Nacky  scenes,  which  had  evoked 
such  approval  in  the  French  revival  in  1895,  Otway’s  tragedy  was 
very  far  removed  from  the  interest  of  all  but  the  most  antiquarian- 
minded  of  the  Edwardians.  The  review  in  the  Times  (June  14, 
1904)  makes  this  fact  only  too  clear: 

Venice  Preserved  is  the  only  play  of  Otway’s  that  could  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  playgoers.  .  .  .  Tried  by  the  test  of  the  study,  Venice  Pre¬ 
served  seems  essentially  a  play  for  the  stage,  a  swiftly-moving,  high- 
coloured  tragedy,  which  might,  if  well  acted,  carry  one  away  by  its 
passion,  while  to  linger  over  it  in  the  study  is  to  lay  oneself  open  to  its 
defects.  It  has  a  mawkishness,  an  excessive  amorousness,  between  the 
traitor  “villain”  Jaffier  and  his  wife  Belvidera  that  is  the  other  face  of 
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Restoration  comedy,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  at  times  it  comes 
perilously  near  rant.  Its  characters  have  a  way  of  invoking  destruction 
on  the  world  in  general  which  seems  out  of  proportion  to  their  im¬ 
portance  in  the  scheme  of  things;  they  freely  call  on  a  hell  and  a  heaven 
in  the  existence  of  which  they  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  Still  the 
play  is  one  of  the  finest  extant  specimens  of  an  English  drama  in  the 
classical  form.  Its  people  live  by  virtue  of  a  white-hot  passion;  it  moves 
on  swiftly  to  its  catastrophe  without  pausing  to  scatter  any  flowers  of 
thought  and  few  of  expression  by  the  way.  The  genius  of  the  author  was 
a  genius  of  passion,  and  by  means  of  it  he  has  lifted  a  sordid  story 
of  a  hole-and-corner  rebellion  against  the  Venetian  Senate,  and  its  be¬ 
trayal  by  an  effeminate  and  uxorious  conspirator,  into  a  place  among 
the  big  things.  His  play  is  essentially  a  theatre-play,  a  thing  of  “scenes,” 
of  action  and  passion. 

The  Athenaeum  for  June  18,  1904,  scoffed  openly  at  Venice 
Preserv’d : 

Its  real  or  supposed  pathos  and  its  verse,  the  blankness  of  which  is  not 
to  be  disputed,  raised  its  author  to  a  species  of  rivalry  with  Dryden  .  .  . 
and  also  suggested  to  some  writers,  principally  French,  the  idea  of 
rivalry  with  Shakespeare.  ...  By  inventing  the  character  of  the  heroine 

Belvidera  .  .  .  Otway  assigned  the  piece  such  pathos  as  it  possesses _ 

When  now  given,  with  a  cast  altogether  amateurish,  “Venice  Preserved” 
is  found  to  make  but  moderate  demands  upon  sensibility  and  no  pre¬ 
tense  to  poetry.  It  may  be  seen  once,  if  only  for  educational  purposes. 

On  November  28  and  30,  1920,  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  The  Phoenix  Society  produced  Venice  Preserv’d  under  the 
direction  of  Allan  Wade.7  The  cast  comprised  Stanley  Lathbury 
as  Antonio,  Ion  Swinley  as  Jafl&er,  Baliol  Holloway  (who  wore  the 
white  hat  of  Mills  and  Quin)  as  Pierre,  Cathleen  Nesbit  as  Bel¬ 
videra,  and  Edith  Evans  as  Aquilina.  The  performance  illustrated 
the  impossibility  of  interpreting  the  tragedy  of  the  last  age  with 
the  present-day  style  of  “natural”  acting.  As  the  critic  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  (December  1,  1920)  pointed  out,  there  are  passages  not 
only  in  Venice  Preserv’d  but  even  in  Macbeth,  which  have  no  real 
“substance.”  He  added  that  this 

was  just  the  stuff  that  old  actors  could  make  effective,  not  because  it  was 
poetry,  or  even  the  best  of  sense,  but  because  it  afforded  clear  directions 
for  the  display  of  the  tones,  attitudes,  and  gestures  of  which  he  was  a 
master.  He  was,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  much  the  same  position 

7  Reviewed  in  the  London  Times  (Dec.  i,  Dec.  5,  1920),  in  the  Morning  Post  (Dec. 
1,  1920),  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Dec.  28,  1920).  See  clippings  in  the  Harvard 
Theatre  Collection. 
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as  the  opera  singer  of  to-day;  he  appeared  only  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
week,  and  could  work  tremendously  on  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
while  using  words  in  themselves  cold  and  uninspired. 

To-day  all  is  changed.  From  various  causes  the  art  of  the  old  actor 
has  given  way  to  tamer  methods  by  which  the  writer  of  poetic  drama 
is  forced  out  into  the  open,  an  exposure  that  no  modern  dramatist  has 
stood.  .  .  .  Hence,  where  our  ancestors  saw  a  rare  good  set-to,  we  can 
only  see  an  exhibition  bout,  in  which  one  may  calmly  admire  the  box¬ 
ing,  but  is  conscious  that  there  is  no  real  force  in  the  blows.  And  as  to 
the  verse-form  adopted,  one  feels  prose  would  be  more  natural  and 
effective. 

A  critic  in  the  Times  (Sunday,  December  5,  1920)  felt  even  more 
strongly  that  the  performance  “made  clear  the  limits  of  present- 
day  acting.” 

Words  are  of  no  use  on  the  stage  unless  properly  spoken.  Incoherence 
does  not  spell  pathos.  To  yell  is  not  synonymous  with  to  feel.  However 
full  the  scene,  unless  the  players  mean  it  and  convey  all  they  mean, 
the  tragedy  goes  for  nothing.  These  may  sound  platitudes,  but  obviously 
they  need  repeating  again  and  again. 

The  performance,  he  said,  was  marred  by  the  fact  that  the  actors 
turned  their  backs  not  only  on  the  audience,  but  even  on  each 
other  when  they  were  being  spoken  to.  “There  was  no  special 
significance  in  their  doing  so,”  he  added.  “The  art  of  listening  is 
too  rarely  practised.  If  the  people  we  are  watching  do  not  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  each  other,  how  can  the  audience  be  expected  to  pay 
attention  to  them.” 

In  this  performance  only  three  actors  managed  to  transcend  the 
difficulties  offered  by  the  new  manner  of  acting  the  old  poetic 
drama.  The  first  was  Baliol  Holloway,  whose  Pierre  rang  less  hol¬ 
low  than  Ion  Swinley’s  Jaffier  or  Cathleen  Nesbit’s  Belvidera,  be¬ 
cause  he  “did  not  stress  the  verse-form  and  gave  the  part  a  satur¬ 
nine  individuality.”  The  other  two  were  Stanley  Lathbury  and 
Edith  Evans,  the  Antonio  and  the  Aquilina,  who  were  the  “acting 
successes  of  the  afternoon.”  “Miss  Evans,  as  the  fiery  harlot  Aqui¬ 
lina,  stormed  with  a  fierce  sincerity  and  a  living  flame  of  contempt 
as  striking  as  it  was  poetical.”  The  Morning  Post  said  that  her 
“Aquilina  .  .  .  was  the  most  modern  character  in  the  show,  modern, 
perhaps,  because  eternal.” 

On  December  19,  1933,  Venice  Preserv’d  was  produced  by  the 
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Yale  University  Theatre8  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Dean.  Mr.  Allardyce  Nicoll  was  responsible  for  the  revival.  Mr. 
Oenslager  created  the  decor.  He 

cased  the  stage  in  a  frame  of  Venetian  arches  against  a  background  of 
sky  and  sea;  by  various  draperies  led  the  action  indoors;  at  center  pro¬ 
vided  a  stepped  platform  for  the  more  spectacular  scenes.  There  the 
conspirators,  in  half-circle  about  their  leader,  bandied  suspicion,  threat, 
resolution,  and  rapacity.  There  the  red  council  rose  in  pyramid  toward 
the  golden  Doge.  Across  the  stage  stretched  the  platform  that  bore  the 
deadly  wheel,  the  stripped,  brawny  executioner,  the  black-hooded  friar. 
Behind  the  crowd  rumbled;  below  the  sacrificial  victims  waited  final 
expiation. 

According  to  this  review  by  H.  T.  Parker  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  (December  19,  1933),  the  production  was  scarcely  a 
success.  The  director  and  the  student-players  strove  against  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle: 

In  imagination  Otway  heard  mature  voices  speaking  his  laden  or  luscious 
lines.  Youthful  tones  fell  short  of  the  needful  richness  and  sonority. 
Almost  from  the  start  the  speech  and  the  action  of  “Venice  Preserved” 
proceed  at  high  emotional  tension  seldom  relaxed.  Young  throats,  bodies, 
minds,  spirits  may  hardly  maintain  it.  Otway  is  task  for  robuster,  ma- 
turer  years.  As  theatre-medium,  “heroical  tragedy”  is  far  from  the  stu¬ 
dent  mind,  imagination,  habit.  .  .  . 

Only  the  recourse  to  “our  American  nervous  energy”  saved  the 
performance.  It  “kept  the  action  fluent  and  graphic;  served  well 
the  racked  Jaffier;  held  Pierre  grave  and  firm;  alas  for  Belvidera! 
into  wisps  shredded  that  passion  and  that  will.” 

And  so  ends  the  stage  history  of  a  tragedy  which  had  once 
contended  for  honors  with  Shakespeare’s  best,  and  which  “nowa¬ 
days  may  be  seen  and  heard  .  .  .  only  in  sheltered  academic  groves.” 

8  Reviewed  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Dec.  4,  Dec.  19,  1933;  New  York  Times, 
Dec.  20,  1933. 

The  text  of  this  revival  was  described  by  H.  T.  Parker  in  the  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script,  Dec.  19,  1933: 

“There  were  cuts  of  course  .  .  .  the  more  desirable  since  Otway’s  beginnings  are 
sluggish  and  turgid;  while  in  the  scenes  between  Jaffier  and  Belvidera  he  tends  also  to 
repetition.  Wisely  her  bleeding  ghosts  and  final  ‘distraction’  were  shorn  away.  .  .  . 
The  ferocious  humors  at  the  courtesan's  were  spared  to  provoke  the  liveliest  response  of 
the  evening.  The  last  two  acts,  which  are  the  heights  and  depths  of  tragedy,  were  spoken 
substantially  as  written;  while  an  astute  editor  remembered  that  the  friendship  of  men  is 
fresher  theatre-matter  than  the  love  of  women.” 


5 


The  Reputation  of 
Thomas  Otway 


DURING  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  The 
Orphan  and  Venice  Preserv’d  achieved  their  greatest  popu¬ 
larity  on  the  stage,  and  Otway  attained  the  reputation  of 
being,  next  to  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  genius  England  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  tragedy.  Impressions  of  the  theater  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  establishing  his  fame.  But  even  in  the  days  of  Bet¬ 
terton,  his  plays  were  read  as  well  as  seen  in  performance.1  And 
they  were  read  not  only  by  the  elite,  for,  according  to  John  Gay, 
one  of  the  sights  of  London  in  1716  was  the  bookstalls,  where 

saunt’ring  ’prentices  o’er  Otway  weep, 

O’er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D*#  sleep. 

(Trivia,  Book  II,  lines  561-562) 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  Otway’s  plays  stood  the  test  of  reading 
rather  well,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  eight  editions  of 
his  works  (1692-1768)  found  their  way  to  Duck  Lane.  In  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  however,  most  plays  were  read  in  the 
light  of  stage  performances,  and  most  readers  were  of  Steele’s 
opinion  when  he  commented  on  the  handkerchief  scene  in  Othello: 

Whoever  reads  in  his  closet  this  admirable  scene,  will  find  that  he  can¬ 
not,  except  he  has  as  warm  an  imagination  as  Shakespeare  himself,  find 
any  but  dry,  incoherent,  and  broken  sentences:  but  a  reader  that  has 

1  The  most  convincing  evidence  that  Otway’s  plays  were  read  is  the  number  of  edi¬ 
tions  published  during  the  eighteenth  century.  His  separately  published  plays  were  bound 
together  in  one  volume  in  1692;  the  first  collected  edition  was  published  in  1712.  Other 
editions  followed  in  1718,  1722,  1728,  1736,  1757,  1768,  1812,  1813,  1926,  and  1932. 
By  1712  there  were  seven  separate  editions  of  The  Orphan  (1680,  1685,  1691,  1696,  1703, 
1705,  1711),  and  three  of  Venice  Preserv'd  (1682,  1696,  1704).  For  translations,  see  p. 
258  n.  49,  n.  50  below.  Numerous  quotations  from  his  works  which  were  not  performed 
at  the  time  also  testifying  to  a  reading  public.  In  The  Beauties  of  the  English  Stage  (1737), 
for  instance,  there  are  three  quotations  from  Alcihiades,  thirteen  from  Cains  Marius,  and 
fourteen  from  Don  Carlos,  in  addition  to  many  from  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserv’d. 
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seen  Betterton  act  it,  observes  there  could  not  be  a  word  added;  that 
longer  speeches  had  been  unnatural,  nay  impossible,  in  Othello’s 
circumstances. 

( Tatler ,  No.  167,  May  2-4,  1710) 

With  literary  critics  it  was  a  different  matter.  They  set  about  to 
point  out  “the  mist  which  stage  performance  casts  over  the  under¬ 
standing,”  and  their  cool  literary  analysis  stripped  from  successful 
plays  “the  false  beauties  of  the  stage,”  leaving  them  to  wonder  “in 
the  reading,  what  was  become  of  those  glaring  colours  which 
amazed  [them]  upon  the  theatre.”  It  may  be  interesting  to  see  in 
historical  perspective  the  chief  critical  estimates  of  Otway’s  work 
and  the  growth  and  decline  of  a  reputation  which  parallels  so 
closely  the  fate  of  his  plays  on  the  stage. 

The  Legend  of  Otway’s  Death 

In  Otway’s  own  day  and  later,  opinions  of  his  work  are  rarely 
to  be  found  apart  from  remarks  about  the  man  himself,  “it  being 
a  difficult  Matter,”  according  to  Charles  Gildon,  “to  bring  such  a 
Town  [as  London]  to  judge  of  the  Man  by  the  Performance,  and 
not  the  Performance  by  the  Man.”2  Legends  of  the  misfortune  of 
his  death  which  grew  up  around  the  meager  and  uncertain  facts 
of  his  life  cast  over  his  name  the  halo  of  “the  inheritors  of  un¬ 
fulfilled  renown.”  In  November,  1822,  a  writer  in  the  European 
Magazine,  who  found  much  to  condemn  in  the  plays,  could  still 
speak  of  “the  elegant  and  pathetic  Otway,  the  son  of  misfortune  and 
the  victim  of  want”: 

There  are  scenes  of  the  most  soul-subduing  distress  and  thrilling  pathos 
in  both  [his]  plays;  and  the  miseries  of  the  life  of  Otway,  and  the  ap¬ 
palling  catastrophe  of  his  death,  are  the  disgrace  of  those  who  suffered 
genius  like  his  to  pine  in  want.  (p.  410) 

To  his  contemporaries,  however,  Otway  presented  an  unro¬ 
mantic  enough  face.3  He  was  fat,  he  wrote  moving  plays  that  were 
very  popular,  he  was  a  staunch  Tory;  but,  for  all  that,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  out  of  pocket,  and  he  starved  to  death  at  last.  Piqued  by  his 
popularity  with  playgoers  or  by  his  Toryism,  lampooners  of  his 
own  day,  the  Earl  of  Rochester  at  their  head,  made  sport  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  in  a  much  more  brutal  vein  than  the  anonymous 
versifier  who  wrote: 

2  Charles  Gildon,  Remarks  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  (Rowe’s  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  1714),  IX,  374. 

3  For  portraits  of  Otway,  see  Ghosh,  I,  36. 
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Lift  up  your  Heads  ye  Tories  of  the  Age, 

Lett  Otway  tumble  Shadwell  from  the  Stage. 

Otway  who  long  (leane  Loyalty  preserving) 

Has  showne  a  wonder,  and  growne  fat  wth  starving.4 

Lampoons  and  squibs  only  bear  witness  to  the  regard  which  con¬ 
temporary  playgoers  evinced  for  Otway’s  works.  His  death  sealed 
his  fame  with  the  lesser  poets.  In  1685  John  Gould  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  theater  long  enough  to  make 
an  exception  of  Otway.5  By  the  end  of  the  century,  time  and  the 
acting  of  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry  had  cast  a  mellow  glow  over  his 
name.  According  to  the  author  of  A  Satyr  upon  the  Poets  (1703), 

There  was  a  time  when  Otway  charm’d  the  Stage, 

Otway  the  Hope,  the  Sorrow  of  our  Age. 

When  the  full  Pit  with  pleas’d  attention  hung, 

Wrapt  with  each  accent  from  Castalio  s  Tongue. 

With  what  a  Laughter  was  his  Souldier  read! 

How  mourn’d  they  when  his  faffier  struck,  and  bled! 

Yet  this  best  Poet,  tho  with  so  much  ease, 

He  never  drew  his  Pen  but  sure  to  please; 

Tho  Lightning  were  less  lively  than  his  Wit, 

And  Thunder-claps  less  loud  than  those  o’th’Pit, 

He  had  of’s  many  Wants  much  earlier  dy’d, 

Had  not  kind  Banker  Betterton  supply ’d, 

And  took  for  Pawn  the  Embryo  of  a  Play 
Till  he  could  pay  himself  the  next  third  Day. 

Were  Sha\espear’ s  self  to  live  again,  he’d  ne’er 
Degen’rate  to  a  Poet  from  a  Player.6 

Admiration  for  Otway’s  plays,  and  for  his  well-known  and  ill- 
rewarded  loyalty  to  the  Tory  cause,  directed  attention  to  the  facts 
of  his  miserable  end.  In  1690  Anthony  a  Wood  published  the 
simple  statement  that  on  April  14,  1685,  Otway  had  died  in  a  house 
on  Tower  Hill  and  had  been  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes.7  About  thirty  years  later  John  Dennis,  who  was  twenty- 
eight  when  Otway  died,  added  the  details  that  he  had  “languish’d 

*  A  Supplement  to  a  late  Heroic  Poem,  Harl.  MSS  6913,  quoted  by  Ghosh,  I,  29. 
Cf.  Rochester’s  “Session  of  the  Poets”  ( Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  1690,  p.  104)  and 
“An  Allusion  to  Horace,  the  Tenth  Satyr  on  the  First  Book”  (ibid.,  p.  40)  with  “To 
Julian,  A  Consolatory  Episde”  (Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  1703,  II,  132).  Some  of  the 
lampoons  on  Otway  bear  a  resemblance  to  The  Souldiers  Fortune,  I,  9-17. 

6  The  Play-House  (reprinted  by  Montague  Summers  in  Restoration  Theatre,  pp.  306- 
307);  cf.  his  later  poem,  On  the  Death  of  Dryden,  quoted  by  Ghosh,  I,  61. 

8  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  (1703),  II,  142. 

1  Athenae  Oxoniensis  (2d  ed.  London,  1721),  II,  782. 
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in  Adversity  unpitied,  and  dy’d  unlamented,”  and  that  in  his  last 
days  he  “dar’d  not  to  shew  his  Head”  for  creditors.8  The  un¬ 
adorned  account  appeared  in  the  prefaces  to  Otway’s  collected 
works  from  1712  to  1768;  apparently  it  did  not  sit  well  with  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  plays  for  elaborations  were  soon  forthcoming.9  By 
1780,  when  Dr.  Johnson  sifted  the  evidence  for  the  manner  of 
Otway’s  death,  the  facts  had  long  been  lost  in  the  conflicting  de¬ 
tails  of  popular  legends,  and  he  could  only  exclaim  out  of  his 
never  failing  sympathy  for  anyone  who  was  miserable,  “All  this 
I  hope  is  not  true.”  By  his  death  Otway  became  the  symbol  of  un¬ 
rewarded  desert.  The  historian  Hume  brought  the  Restoration 
Court  to  the  bar  with  one  final  comment: 

Otway,  though  a  professed  royalist,  could  not  even  procure  bread  by  his 
writings;  and  he  had  the  singular  fate  of  dying  literally  of  hunger.  These 
incidents  throw  a  great  stain  on  the  memory  of  Charles;  who  had  dis¬ 
cernment,  loved  genius,  was  liberal  of  money,  but  attained  not  the  praise 
of  true  generosity.10 

Throughout  the  century  men  of  letters  who  disapproved  of  the 
manners  of  the  Restoration  could  always  urge  the  fate  of  Otway 
against  Charles  and  his  court;  it  was  only  when  the  last  of  the 
old  Tories  had  passed  away  that  the  manner  of  Otway’s  death 
ceased  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  sort  of  reward  that  attended  loyalty 
to  the  Tory  cause. 

The  tale  of  Otway’s  death,  deprived  of  its  political  significance, 
persisted  until  Chatterton  provided  a  shocking  parallel  for  it  and 
stamped  it  on  the  imagination  of  the  romantic  writers.  So  Hazlitt 
in  an  account  of  “persons  one  would  wish  to  have  met”  told  his 
readers  that  in  his  vision  “Otway  and  Chatterton  were  seen  linger¬ 
ing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Styx,  but  could  not  muster  enough 
between  them  to  pay  Charon  his  fare.”11  And  Coleridge  in  his 

“Remarks  upon  Mr.  Pope’s  Translation  of  Homer  (1717;  ed.  Hooker,  II,  121);  Re¬ 
flections  upon  an  Essay  upon  Criticism  (1711;  ibid.,  I,  413);  Remarks  on  Mr.  Pope’s  Rape 
of  the  Loc\  (1728;  ibid.,  II,  326). 

9  Cf.  Spence’s  Anecdotes  (ed.  Malone,  1820),  p.  100;  Joseph  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope  (1782),  II,  46-47;  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets  (ed.  Hill),  I, 
247;  Oldys,  in  MS  note  to  Langbaine,  quoting  Les  Soupirs  de  le  [sic]  Grande  Bretagne 
(1713),  p.  67  (quoted  by  Ghosh,  I,  28);  Theophilus  Cibber,  Lives  of  the  Poets  (1753),  II, 
333-334.  Cibber's  tale  finds  literary  expression  in  William  Preston’s  “Epistle  to  a  Young 
Gentleman,  Dissuading  him  from  the  Study  of  Poetry”  ( Poetical  Worlds,  2  vols.,  Dublin, 
1793);  in  Byron’s  letter  to  Murray,  September  14,  1812  ( Letters ,  ed.  R.  E.  Prothero,  II, 
145);  in  Hazlitt’s  Plain  Speaker  (Worlds,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  VII,  362). 

10  David  Hume,  History  of  England  to  the  Abdication  of  fames  II  (New  York,  1851), 
VI,  377- 

11  Fugitive  Writings  (Worlds,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  XII,  35). 
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Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton  (1803)  lamented  the  uncon¬ 
genial  circumstances  in  which  the  lot  of  genius  is  often  cast: 

Is  this  the  land  of  song-ennobled  line? 

Is  this  the  land  where  genius  ne’er  in  vain 
Poured  forth  his  lofty  strain? 

Ah  me,  yet  Spenser,  gentlest  bard  divine, 

Beneath  chill  disappointment’s  shade 
His  weary  limbs  in  lonely  anguish  laid, 

And  o’er  her  darling  dead 
Pity,  hopeless,  hung  her  head, 

While  mid  the  pelting  of  that  merciless  storm 
Sunk  to  the  cold  earth  Otway’s  famished  form. 

“The  Tender  Otway” 

Of  all  the  early  comments  on  Otway,  only  one  attained  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  true  criticism — Dryden’s  estimate,  published  in  1695 
in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  The  Art  of  Tainting. 

To  express  the  passions  which  are  seated  in  the  heart,  by  outward  signs, 
is  one  great  precept  of  the  painters,  and  very  difficult  to  perform.  In 
poetry,  the  same  passions  and  motions  of  the  mind  are  to  be  expressed; 
and  in  this  consists  the  principal  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  excellency  of 
that  art.  ...  We  call  it  the  gift  of  our  Apollo — not  to  be  obtained  by 
pains  or  study,  if  we  are  not  born  to  it;  for  the  motions  which  are 
studied  are  never  so  natural  as  those  which  break  out  in  the  height  of 
a  real  passion.  Mr.  Otway  possessed  this  part  as  thoroughly  as  any  of 
the  Ancients  or  Moderns.  I  will  not  defend  everything  in  his  Venice 
Preserved;  but  I  must  bear  this  testimony  to  his  memory,  that  the 
passions  are  truly  touched  in  it,  though  perhaps  there  is  somewhat  to 
bcT desired,  both  in  the  grounds  of  them,  and  in  the  height  and  elegance 
of  expression;  but  nature  is  there,  which  is  the  greatest  beauty.12 

This  passage  set  the  tone  for  serious  criticism  of  Otway  for 
nearly  a  century.  Dryden  touched  every  aspect  of  Otway’s  work 
that  later  critics  were  to  elaborate — his  following  of  Nature,  his 
moving  the  passions,  his  faulty  motivation  and  inelegant  expres¬ 
sion;  later  critics  gave  themselves  up  to  laboring  one  of  these 
points  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  or  to  trying  to  fit  Otway  into 
the  pattern  prescribed  by  the  rules. 

In  penetrating  and  comprehensive  appreciation  of  Otway’s  work, 
later  criticism  never  went  beyond  Dryden. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  publication  of  Dryden’s  Preface,  Addison 
made  two  criticisms  of  Otway’s  plays.  In  the  Spectator  for  April 

12  Dryden' s  Essays,  ed.  W.  P.  Ker,  II,  145. 
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14,  1711,  he  objected  to  the  motivation  of  Venice  Preserv’d  on  the 
grounds  that  the 

poet  has  founded  his  tragedy  ...  on  so  wrong  a  plot,  that  the  greatest 
characters  in  it  are  those  of  rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of  his 
play  discovered  the  same  good  qualities  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
that  he  showed  for  its  ruin  and  subversion,  the  audience  could  not 
enough  pity  and  admire  him:  but  as  he  is  now  represented,  we  can 
only  say  of  him  what  the  Roman  historian  says  of  Catiline,  that  his  fall 
would  have  been  glorious  had  he  so  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

This  criticism  soon  became  a  cliche  with  the  Dick  Minims  of  the 
mid-eighteenth  century.  Addison’s  second  criticism  concerned 
matters  of  style: 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of  his  tragedy,  and  therefore 
shines  in  the  passionate  parts,  more  than  any  of  our  English  poets. 
As  there  is  something  familiar  and  domestic  in  the  fable  of  his  tragedy, 
more  than  in  those  of  any  other  poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force, 
in  his  expressions.  For  which  reason,  though  he  has  admirably  succeeded 
in  the  tender  and  melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he  sometimes  falls  into 
too  great  a  familiarity  of  phrase  in  those  parts,  which  by  Aristotle’s  rule, 
ought  to  have  been  raised  and  supported  by  the  dignity  of  expression. 

Addison  has  expanded  Dryden’s  comment,  but  he  has  added  very 
little  to  it  that  is  new.  During  die  eighteenth  century,  however, 
Addison’s  criticism,  not  Dryden’s,  was  quoted  in  handbooks  and 
prefaces  for  the  readers  of  Otway’s  plays. 

The  lesser  critics  contemporary  with  Dryden  and  Addison  seem 
to  have  been  most  impressed  by  Otway’s  “power  of  moving  the  pas¬ 
sions”  and  by  his  “naturalness.”  In  this  they  were  at  one  with  the 
playgoers.  In  1691  Gerard  Langbaine  pronounced  The  Orphan  to 
be  “a  very  moving  tragedy.”13  In  1694  Charles  Gildon  declared 
that  “the  Passions  cannot  be  more  finely  touch’d  than  in  All  for 
Love,  and  several  other  Plays  of  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Otway,  etc.”14 
In  1701  Nicholas  Rowe  invoked  Otway’s  practice  to  justify  the 
catastrophe  of  The  Ambitious  Step-Mother.  The  audience,  he  says 
in  his  Dedicatory  Epistle, 

should  be  struck  with  Terror  in  several  parts  of  the  Play,  but  always 
Conclude  and  go  away  with  Pity,  a  sort  of  regret  proceeding  from  good 
nature,  which,  tho’  an  uneasiness,  is  not  always  disagreeable,  to  the  per- 

13  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets  (Oxford,  1691),  p.  398. 

14  “Essay  at  a  Vindication  of  Love  in  Tragedies,  against  Rapin  and  Mr.  R'ymer,”  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Essays  (1694),  p.  169. 
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son  who  feels  it.  It  was  this  passion  that  the  famous  Mr.  Otway  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  in  touching,  and  must  and  will  at  all  times  affect  people 
who  have  any  tenderness  or  humanity. 

Praise  of  Otway  for  his  power  of  “moving  the  passions”  was  echoed 
incessantly  throughout  the  century.15  By  1717  John  Gay  and  his 
friends  were  calling  him  “the  tender  Otway,”  and  the  epithet  clung. 
It  was  as  “the  tender  Otway”  that  he  stood  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
“immortal  Shakespeare,”  the  “famous  Ben  Johnson,”  and  the  other¬ 
wise  undistinguished  “Dryden”  and  “Etherege”  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  muster  rolls  of  English  dramatists;16  and  that  he  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  such  poets  as  Thomson17  and  Lord  Lyttelton.18  It  was 
as  “le  tendre  Otwai”  that  Voltaire  ridiculed  him  to  his  countrymen 
in  1761. 19  In  1774  Dr.  Burney  said  that  he  “once  asked  Dr.  John¬ 
son  if  he  did  not  think  Otway  a  good  painter  of  tender  scenes? 
and  he  replied,  ‘Sir,  he  is  all  tenderness.’  ”20 

Inextricably  connected  with  Otway’s  reputation  for  tenderness 
is  his  reputation  for  naturalness.  This  involves  the  question  of  his 
poetic  style,  on  which  the  early  critics  split  sharply  into  two  groups. 
There  were  those  who  held  with  Dryden  that  there  was  somewhat 
to  be  desired  both  in  the  grounds  of  the  passions  Otway  touched 
and  in  “the  height  and  elegance  of  expression.”  Such  were  Critick 
in  the  Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages,  who  speaks  of  Otway’s 
“humility  and  vulgarity  of  expression”;21  and  Sir  Tremendous 
Longinus,  in  Gay’s  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  who  asserts  that 
the  Tender  Otway  is  “incorrect.”22  In  the  opposite  camp  were  the 
followers  of  Addison  who  felt  that  if  Otway  had  fallen  into  too 
great  familiarity  of  phrase  in  some  parts,  he  had  succeeded  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it  in  the  “tender  and  melting  parts.”  Addison  set  the  note 

15  See  The  Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages  (1702),  p.  190;  Giles  Jacob,  Poetical 
Register  (1719),  p.  194;  Chetxvood,  General  History  of  the  Stage  (1749),  p.  31;  Life  of 
Wil\s,  published  by  W.  Rayner  (1732),  p.  18;  three  editions  of  David  Erskine  Baker’s 
Companion  to  the  Play-house  (1764,  1782,  1812);  Lord  Gardenstone’s  Miscellanies  (Edin¬ 
burgh,  1792),  pp.  227,  312;  Idler,  June  9,  1759. 

16  John  Gay,  etc.,  Three  Hours  After  Marriage  (1717),  A  Supplement  to  the  Worlds  of 
Alexander  Pope,  Esq.  (Dublin,  1758),  pp.  154-156. 

17  “Soft  Otway’s  tender  woe,”  Prologue  to  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  (1745). 

18  “Tender  Otway’s  moving  scenes,”  To  a  Young  Lady,  with  the  Tragedy  of  "Venice 
Preserved"  written  between  1731  and  1747;  see  The  Poetical  Worlds  of  Lord  George 
Lyttelton,  Edinburgh,  1781,  pp.  36,  40). 

19  “Appel  a  toutes  les  Nations  de  l'Europe,”  in  Melanges  litteraires,  XXIV,  161-208; 
cf.  also,  Lettres  philosophiques  (1734),  especially  the  Lettre  stir  la  Tragedie. 

20  History  of  Music  (1774),  III,  598  n.  Cf.  Byron’s  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re¬ 
viewers  (1809),  11.  115-116. 

21  1702,  p.  189. 

22  I7J7>  op.  cit.,  pp.  154-155.  Both  Critick  and  Sir  Tremendous  represent  John  Dennis. 
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for  the  defence  of  Otway’s  style;  he  was  followed  by  Charles 
Gildon,  who  declared  that 

This  height  and  elegance  of  the  expression,  which  Mr.  Dryden  com¬ 
plains  of  the  want  of  in  Otway,  is  the  very  thing  which  is  condemn’d  by 
the  Essay  [of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  etc.],  and  which  could  not 
have  been  in  either  the  Orphan,  or  Venice  Preserv’d,  without  robbing 
them  of  that  nature  which  he  is  pleas’d  to  allow  to  Mr.  Otway,  and  to 
prefer  to  his  height  and  elegance  of  language.  .  .  . 

Otway,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  tragic  passions,  everywhere 
draws  them  with  that  natural  simplicity  here  recommended  by  the 
Essay;  and  therefore  he  never  fails  to  raise  strong  emotions  in  the  soul. 
Mr.  Dryden,  who  affects  a  quite  different  style,  that  style  which  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Essay,  seldom  or  never  touches  the  passions.  .  .  ,23 

After  the  appearance  of  Lillo’s  plays  and  Richardson’s  novels, 
it  became  fashionable  to  defend  Otway’s  style  on  the  grounds  that 
its  familiarity  contributed  to  the  naturalness  and  tenderness  of  his 
scenes.  Spence  reports  Pope  as  saying  that  “Otway  has  written  but 
two  tragedies,  out  of  six,  that  are  pathetic.  I  believe  he  did  it 
without  much  design,  as  Lillo  has  done  in  his  Barnwell.  ’Tis  a 
talent  of  nature  rather  than  an  effect  of  judgment  to  write  so  mov- 
ingly.”24  In  1759  Goldsmith  said  that  the  “English  language  owes 
very  little  to  Otway.  .  .  .  His  excellencies  lay  in  painting  directly 
from  nature,  in  catching  every  emotion  just  as  it  rises  from  the 
soul,  and  in  all  the  powers  of  the  moving  and  pathetic.”25  Later 
remarks  to  the  same  effect  are  numerous;26  and  the  idea  that  the 
tender  Otway  is  the  poet  of  nature  unspoiled  by  art  finds  poetic 
expression  in  Collins’s  Ode  to  Pity  (1746): 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Illissus’  distant  side, 

Deserted  stream  and  mute! 

Wild  Arun  too  has  heard  thy  strains, 

And  echo  ’midst  my  native  plains 

Been  soothed  by  Pity’s  lute. 

There  first  the  wren  thy  myrdes  shed 
On  gendest  Otway’s  infant  head, 

To  him  thy  cell  was  shown, 

And  while  he  sung  the  female  heart, 

23  Laws  of  Poetry  (1721),  pp.  212,  211. 

24  Spence,  Anecdotes  (1820),  p.  215. 

25  Bee,  Nov.  24,  1759. 

26  Cf.  London  Review  (April,  1775),  p.  278;  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies  (1784), 
III,  178,  184,  224;  Hazlitt,  Wor\s,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  V,  355. 
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With  youth’s  soft  notes  unspoiled  by  Art, 

Thy  turdes  mixed  their  own. 

The  tenderness  of  Otway  and  the  emphasis  early  critics  gave 
to  it  was  a  mixed  boon  to  Otway’s  reputation.  If  the  quality  of 
pathos  raised  his  fame  with  his  contemporaries  and  with  the  gen¬ 
eration  that  admired  Richardson,  it  contributed  ultimately  to  dis¬ 
credit  his  plays.  In  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  notion  that 
his  excellence  consisted  chiefly  in  the  one  quality  took  so  firm  a 
hold  on  the  popular  mind  that  it  may  well  have  helped  to  modify 
actors’  interpretations  of  the  principal  characters  in  his  plays.  In 
the  Prompter  for  June  20,  1735,  for  instance,  Aaron  Hill  com¬ 
plained  that  on  the  stage,  Jaffier  was  made  “too  amorous  and 
humble.”  Hill  remembered  Booth  in  the  role,  and  Booth  was  not 
“tender.”  But  the  overly  amorous  Jaffier  became  the  tradition  of 
the  stage,  despite  the  vigorous  interpretations  of  Booth  and  Gar¬ 
rick.  Then,  too,  among  Otway’s  contemporaries  there  were  a  few 
critics  of  rigid  neoclassic  tastes  and  stern  common  sense  who 
frowned  on  the  undue  emphasis  given  to  “the  tender  passions”  in 
modern  tragedies.  Rymer,  following  the  footsteps  of  Rapin,  had 
expressed  his  disapproval  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  ancients  and  that  it  degraded  tragedy  from  its  proper 
majesty.27  John  Dennis  objected  that  it  limited  the  scope  of  tragedy 
whose  purpose  was  to  effect  a  purgation  of  all  the  passions  through 
pity  and  terror,  not  just  one. 

The  present  Spectators  of  Tragedies  [he  wrote  in  1721]  approve  of  those 
most,  in  which  the  Passions  are  mov’d  least.  They  will  endure  no 
Modern  Tragedy,  in  whose  Principal  Character  Love  is  not  the  pre¬ 
dominating  Quality.  Now  Love  predominating  in  the  principal  Char¬ 
acter,  too  often  falsifies  and  confounds  those  Characters,  and  by  Con¬ 
sequence,  but  too  often  destroys  the  Beauty  of  the  Sentiments,  because 
no  Sentiment  can  be  beautiful  which  is  improper  in  him  who  speaks 
it.28 


There  were  others  who  shared  the  feelings,  if  not  the  principles, 
of  Rymer  and  Dennis.  In  1715  John  Gay  burlesqued  the  “tender¬ 
ness”  and  madness  of  Belvidera.29  In  December,  1751,  Gray  wrote 
of  “modern  tragedies,”  such  as  those  of  Otway  and  Southerne,  that 
“Love  and  tenderness  delight  in  privacy.  The  soft  effusions  of  the 

27  Rymer,  Short  View  of  Tragedy  (London,  1693),  P-  62. 

28  “On  the  Degeneracy  of  the  Public  Taste,”  Original  Letters,  p.  72. 

22  In  the  What  D’ye  Call  It  (1715);  and  Three  Hours  After  Marriage  (1717). 
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soul,  Mr.  Mason,  will  not  bear  the  presence  of  a  gaping,  singing, 
dancing,  moralizing,  uninteresting  crowd.”30  The  Connoisseur, 
the  Lounger,  and  the  Theatrical  Inquisitor  were  of  like  senti¬ 
ment.31  In  1765  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Preface  to  Shakespeare,  took 
the  same  stand: 

Upon  every  other  stage  [than  Shakespeare’s]  the  universal  agent  is 
love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action 
quickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady  and  a  rival  into  the 
fable;  to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with 
oppositions  of  interest,  and  harrass  them  with  violence  of  desires  in¬ 
consistent  with  each  other;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture  and  part  in 
agony;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sorrow, 
to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  distressed;  to  deliver  them 
as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered,  is  the  business  of  a  modern  drama¬ 
tist.  For  this  probability  is  violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language 
is  depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many  passions,  and  as  it  has  no 
great  influence  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas 
of  a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exhibited 
only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was 
regulated  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or  calamity,  (p.  x) 

As  time  passed,  literary  critics  recoiled  more  and  more  before 
the  tenderness  of  Otway,  and  at  last  the  very  quality  which  had 
once  been  so  attractive  in  his  work  was  pronounced  morbid  and 
repulsive.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  Hazlitt,  a  sincere  admirer 
of  Otway,  made  much  of  the  “mawkishness”  in  Venice  Preserv'd ;32 
on  April  13,  1824,  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review  com¬ 
mented  on  Jaffier’s  “selfishness”  and  “uxorious  temper”;  much  later, 
Mrs.  Clement  Parsons  discovered  that  the  play  deals  with  a  theme 
unique  in  English  drama — extreme  uxoriousness,33  a  statement 
which  would  have  astounded  audiences  bred  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Heroic  Play.  Still,  it  was  not  so  much  Otway’s  tenderness  that 
later  critics  objected  to,  as  it  was  the  vitiation  of  domestic  emotions 
through  artificial  situations  which  took  their  rise  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  heroic  code  of  love  and  honor.  Critics  complained 
about  exaggerated  sentiment,  but  what  they  really  disliked  was 
Jaffier’s  giving  Belvidera  to  the  conspirators  as  hostage  for  his  good 
faith  and  his  attempts  to  stab  her  in  order  to  redeem  his  broken 

80  Correspondence,  cd.  Toynbee  and  Whibley,  I,  358. 

31  The  Connoisseur,  March  14,  1754;  Henry  Mackenzie,  in  the  Lounger,  Nos.  27-28, 
August,  1785;  Theatrical  Inquisitor,  Dec.,  1815. 

32  Hazlitt,  “On  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,”  Wor\s,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  V, 
355- 

83  The  Incomparable  Siddons,  p.  82. 
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vow.34  For  early  audiences,  however,  the  piquancy  of  the  contrast 
between  natural  feeling  and  artificial  situation  was  the  great  attrac¬ 
tion  of  Otway’s  plays.  Addison  wasted  his  ridicule  when  he  made 
sport  of  it  in  the  Spectator  on  April  14,  1711: 

As  our  Heroes  are  generally  Lovers,  their  Swellings  and  Blustring 
upon  the  Stage  very  much  recommends  them  to  the  fair  Part  of  their 
Audience.  The  Ladies  are  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  Man  insulting 
Kings,  or  affronting  the  Gods,  in  one  Scene,  and  throwing  himself  at  the 
Feet  of  his  Mistress  in  another.  Let  him  behave  insolently  towards  the 
Men  and  abjectly  towards  the  Fair  One,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 
proves  a  Favourite  with  the  Boxes. 

The  growing  distaste  for  heroic  sentiment  rang  the  death  knell 
of  Otway’s  plays,  but  the  reputation  of  the  Tender  Otway  lives  on 
into  the  twentieth  century  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree: 

‘Tender  Otway!’ — the  epithet  rises  almost  inevitably  to  the  lips  upon 
reading  The  Orphan,  which  is  the  most  Racinian  of  his  tragedies,  not 
because  he  approaches  nearer  the  French  in  form,  but  because  on  cer¬ 
tain  sides  the  development  of  his  sensibility  seems  to  correspond  with 
that  of  Racine.  .  .  .  He  stands  out  from  his  contemporaries — he  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  read  of  them  nowadays — because  he  is  less  artificial  than 
they  are.35 

“Next  to  Shakespeare  . . .” 

Some  of  the  oddest  criticism  of  Otway  grows  out  of  the  early 
eighteenth-century  discussions  of  the  rules  and  their  application  to 
English  plays.  The  discussion  centers  around  the  practice  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  from  Dryden’s  day  on  was  accepted  as  the  poet  of 
Nature  and  the  national  genius.36  As  Shakespeare’s  stage  popu¬ 
larity  increased,  after  the  advent  of  Garrick,  Nature  prevailed;  but 
there  was  a  moment  of  equipoise,  during  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  when  Charles  Gildon  championed  the  rules,  and  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  truth  pointed  to  Otway’s  tragedies,  “which  increase 
in  Esteem  and  bring  as  good  Audiences  as  any  comedies.”37  From 
these  discussions  Otway  emerged  with  the  reputation,  officially 

34  Francis  Gentleman,  The  Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  I,  320,  323;  London  Magazine 
(May,  1771),  p.  264;  Saintsbury,  Short  History  of  English  literature,  pp.  500-501. 

35  Restoration  Tragedy,  pp.  142,  132. 

36  See  D.  Nichol  Smith,  XVIIIth  Century  Essays  on  Shakespeare  (Glasgow,  1903),  pp. 
ix-xiii.  Cf.  Scott,  Essay  on  the  Drama  ( Prose  Worlds,  Paris,  1827,  V,  696);  Genest,  IV, 
229;  Johnson’s  Preface  to  Shakespeare  (1765),  passim. 

37  Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Stage  (Rowe’s  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
Works,  1714),  IX,  liii. 
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sanctioned  by  Pope,  of  being  the  greatest  tragic  dramatist  after 
Shakespeare. 

For  Gildon,  Otway  was  a  “poet  of  the  first  magnitude.”38 
As  a  young  man  Gildon  published  an  “Essay  at  a  Vindication  of 
Love  in  Tragedies,  against  Rapin  and  Mr.  Rymer,”39  in  which  he  de¬ 
fended  Otway  and  Dryden  even  for  the  “Crimes  of  Love”  which 
they  both  committed;  and  though  he  changed  his  critical  beliefs, 
or  rather  suffered  himself  to  crystallize  in  a  rigid  and  unfruitful 
neoclassic  mold,  he  still  managed  to  find  in  Otway’s  works  the 
best  modern  illustration  of  neoclassic  critical  theory.  By  1718  he 
had  changed  his  mind  about  the  suitability  of  love  as  a  tragic  mo¬ 
tive,  but  he  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  “tender  Otway.” 
He  acquiesced  in  Rymer’s  objection  to  the  undue  emphasis  on  love 
in  modern  tragedy,  but,  he  said,  he  is  not 

for  excluding  that  Passion  or  the  Fair  Sex  from  the  Stage;  but  that  part 
only  which  contains  the  vain,  idle  and  Romantic  Addresses  to  the  Ladies 
before  Marriage.  There  is  nothing  more  moving  than  the  Loves  of 
Belvidera  and  Jaffier,  but  that  is  after  Marriage,  as  that  Part  of  Monimia 
and  Castalio  is,  which  affects  the  Audience  in  so  sensible  a  Manner.40 

Gildon  exercised  his  best  ingenuity  in  fitting  Otway  into  the 
neoclassic  pattern,  but  the  matter  of  Otway’s  naturalness  gave  him 
some  trouble.  His  praise  of  Otway’s  naturalness  was  usually  at 
odds  with  his  praise  of  Otway’s  complete  adherence  to  the  rules; 
for  naturalness  entailed  tender  scenes  and  familiar  style  and  thus 
conflicted  with  the  elevation  suitable  to  tragedy.  Critical  precept 
required  that  tragedy  should  be  elevated,  that  the  characters  should 
be  of  exalted  rank,  and  their  discourse  marked  by  dignity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  But  Addison  had  pointed  out  that  there  was  “something 
familiar  and  domestic  in  the  fable”  of  Otway’s  tragedies,  and 
Dryden  before  him  had  said  that  there  was  “somewhat  to  be  desired 
.  .  .  in  the  height  and  elegance  of  expression.”  Gildon  was  of  a 
different  mind:  the  essence  of  tragedy  is  that  it  shall  be  moving; 
the  means  are  unimportant.  “I  must  here  advertise  the  Reader,” 
he  says  in  his  Art  of  Poetry  (1718),  “that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
this  Person  be  a  King,  as  Oedipus  was,  but  he  must  be  at  least  a 
Nobleman  or  a  Person  of  high  Station.  ’Tis  true,  that  in  all  the 
Gree\  Tragedies,  the  principal  Persons  are  Kings:  But  then  first 

ssThe  Laws  of  Poetry  (1721),  p.  201. 

39  In  Miscellaneous  Essays  (1694),  p.  169.  Gildon  defends  Otway  at  length  in  The 
Laws  of  Poetry  (1721),  pp.  211,  212  If. 

40  Art  of  Poetry  (1718),  I,  202. 
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we  must  remember,  that  they  were  but  Petty  Monarchs,  and  scarce 
attended  with  the  Magnificence  of  our  Noblemen.  Next  it  is  plain 
by  the  Orphan  of  Otway,  that  this  is  fully  as  moving,  and  affecting 
of  the  Audience.”41  The  verisimilitude  and  elevation  which  a  sub¬ 
ject  drawn  from  history  might  lend  a  tragedy  are  likewise  of  minor 
importance.  “I  do  not  find  by  our  English  Tragedies,  that  any  one 
of  them,  which  has  taken  its  Rise  from  Historical  Characters  and 
Actions,  are  comparable  to  those  which  are  built  on  Fiction;  as  the 
Orphan  and  (with  some  Allowance)  Venice  preserv’d.  .  .  .”42 
Otway’s  familiar  style  was  the  very  source  of  that  “natural  sim¬ 
plicity”  recommended  by  the  Laws  of  Poetry  as  laid  down  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  and  the  Earl  of  Roscommon.43 

For  all  the  qualities  of  Otway’s  work  at  which  rigid  critics 
might  cavil,  Gildon  found  ready  explanations.  Any  defects  were 
more  than  overweighed  in  his  mind  by  the  positive  beauties  which 
he  discovered  in  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserv’d.  Few  drama¬ 
tists  could  match  Otway  in  skill  at  constructing  a  plot.  Time  and 
again  he  praised  The  Orphan  for  its  adherence  to  the  unities,  or 
compared  the  opening  scenes  of  Venice  Preserv’d  with  those  of 
The  Tempest. 44  In  reply  to  those  critics  who  declared  that  strict 
adherence  to  the  unities — particularly  to  that  of  action — was  con¬ 
trary  to  English  genius,  and  that  it  limited  unduly  the  compass  of 
a  tragedy,  he  declared  that 

Shortness  ...  is  what  we  often  wish  for  in  our  modern  Authors,  when 
they  tire  us  with  tedious  Scenes  for  four  Hours  together,  without  ever 
engaging  our  Souls  at  all.  .  .  .  That  our  Stage  does  not  require  a  larger 
Compass  to  build  on,  is  plain  from  the  Orphan  of  Otway,  which  still 
pleases,  and  ever  will;  and  yet,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  the  Model 
of  the  Antients  without  any  Under-Plot,  the  Episodes  of  it  are  entirely 
Parts  of  the  Design,  and  not  to  be  left  out  without  maiming  the  whole.45 

The  notion  was  an  idee  fixe  with  him;  in  his  Essay  on  the  Art, 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Stage,  he  again  deplored 

the  faulty  Episodes  or  Under-plots  (as  they  call  them)  of  our  English 
Plays,  which  are  distinct  Actions,  and  contribute  nothing  at  all  to  the 
principal.  .  .  .  Indeed  we  have  few  Plays  free  from  this  absurdity,  of 
which  the  Orphan  is  one,  where  the  Action  is  one,  and  every  Episode, 

41  Ibid.,  I,  244. 

42  Ibid.,  I,  248. 

43  1721,  pp.  211,  212. 

44  Art  of  Poetry,  I,  237,  248;  Laws  of  Poetry,  pp.  201,  204,  205. 

4 3  Remarks,  Rowe’s  Shakespeare  (1714),  IX,  387. 
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Part  or  Under-Action,  carries  on  and  contributes  to  the  main  Action  or 
Subject.46 

Gildon’s  attempt  to  fit  Otway  into  the  neoclassic  scheme  was 
futile.  Playgoers  who  shared  his  admiration  for  The  Orphan  and 
Venice  Preserv’d  never  stopped  to  think  that  these  plays  were  the 
great  exemplars  of  neoclassic  precept.  Scarcely  one  critic  after 
Gildon  praised  Otway  for  adhering  to  the  rules;  they  were  inclined 
to  admire  him  rather  for  “following  nature”  both  in  the  “language 
of  his  tragedy”  and  in  his  fable.47 

Gildon’s  championship  of  the  rules,  however,  brought  Otway’s 
fame  into  direct  conflict  with  Shakespeare’s.  Hence,  in  the  history 
of  Otway’s  reputation  his  remarks  are  most  important.  They  were 
widely  disseminated;48  and  they  give  a  pointed  significance  to  the 
scattered  references  to  Otway  which  emanate  from  Pope’s  foes — 
Addison  and  Dennis — and  from  Pope’s  friends — Gay,  Arbuthnot, 
Rowe,  and  later,  Thomson  and  Lord  Lyttelton.  Moreover,  his 
comments  are  invaluable  because  they  reflect  fugitive  contemporary 
opinions,  the  critical  chitchat  of  tavern  and  coffeehouse,  and  per¬ 
petuate  them  in  print.  In  a  day  when  minor  critics  liked  to  weigh 
a  poet’s  “beauties”  against  his  “faults,”  and  rank  him  in  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  his  peers,49  the  relative  merits  of  Shakespeare,  Otway, 
and  other  dramatists  must  have  been  the  topic  of  many  a  con¬ 
versation — all  the  more  so  because  of  the  brilliant  acting  of  Wilks, 
Booth,  and  Mrs.  Porter.  It  is  possible  that  in  his  remarks  on  Ot¬ 
way  and  Shakespeare,  Gildon,  the  unhappy  hack  writer,  is  only 

10  Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Stage,  Rowe’s  Shakespeare  (1714),  IX, 
xxxi. 

47  Cf.  Anna  Seward’s  letter  to  Whalley  (T.  S.  Whalley's  Journals  and  Correspondence, 
ed.  Wickham,  II,  122)  with  Gray’s  letter  to  Mason,  Dec.,  1755  ( Coirespondence ,  ed.  Toyn¬ 
bee  and  Whibley,  I,  359). 

48  The  Remarks  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise  and  Prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Stage  (first  published  in  1710  in  the  spurious  supplementary  Volume  VII  that 
Edmund  Curll  got  out  for  Rowe’s  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1709)  were  incorporated  in 
Rowe’s  second  edition  (1714)  and  in  Pope’s  edition  (1725).  They  furnished  the  Abbe 
Prevost  with  the  information  about  Shakespeare  which  he  passed  on  to  his  readers  in 
Le  Pour  et  le  Contre  (1733-1740),  Vol.  XIV,  Nos.  CXCIV  and  CXCV,  pp.  25-72;  cf. 
G.  R.  Havens,  L' Abbe  Prevost  and  English  Literature  (Princeton,  1921),  pp.  61-67,  1 16, 
128.  The  Pour  et  Contre  was  read  in  Russia  (Havens,  p.  130),  and  introduced  Shake¬ 
speare  there  (Andre  Lirondelle,  Shakespeare  en  Russie,  Paris,  1912,  p.  16).  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  was  translated  into  Russian  in  1764,  and  into  Dutch  in  1755,  1760,  1822;  into 
German  in  1764,  1765,  1793,  1795;  into  French  in  1747,  1782,  and  1822;  into  Italian 
in  1817.  Prevost  was  the  author  of  the  “Parallele  entre  Shakespeare  et  Corneille”  and  the 
“Parallele  entre  Otway  et  Racine”  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  encyclopedique,  15 
octobre  and  icr  novembre,  1760. 

48  Cf.  “Literary  Scale”  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  Feb.  4-7,  1758,  p.  125. 
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reflecting  at  second  hand  what  the  wits  were  saying  in  their  gather¬ 
ings  at  Button’s  or  at  Will’s.50  But  it  is  also  notable  that  Gildon’s 
Remarks  on  Shakespeare  appeared  in  1710,  the  year  before  Addi¬ 
son’s  criticism  of  Otway  and  before  Dennis’s  series  of  attacks  on 
Pope,  which  contain  references  that  are  primary  evidence  for  the 
manner  of  Otway’s  death. 

Gildon  is  the  one  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  will  not 
allow  Shakespeare’s  pre-eminence  in  drama.  He  prefers  Otway.  At 
the  close  of  the  Remarks  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  he  summed  up 
his  opinions  of  the  two  dramatists: 

And  after  having  gone  over  this  celebrated  Author  [i.e.,  Shakespeare] 
with  so  much  Care,  an  Author  asserted  by  the  Number  of  his  Admirers 
(whom  to  oppose  is  counted  little  less  than  Heresy  in  Poetry)  to  be 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  modern  Times,  especially  of  this  Nation:  I 
find  myself  confirm’d  in  the  Opinion  I  have  long  had  of  the  Antients  in 
the  Drama,  I  mean  in  Tragedy:  for  having  been  so  long  conversant  with 
the  Confusions  of  want  of  Art  in  this  Poet,  tho  supported  with  all  the 
Advantages  of  a  great  Genius;  the  Beauty  of  Order,  Uniformity,  and 
Harmony  of  Design  appears  infinitely  more  charming,  and  that  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  Poets;  tho  Otway,  and  a  very  few  Plays  writ¬ 
ten  by  some  yet  living,  are  not  without  their  just  Praise.  .  .  .51 

As  early  as  1701,  in  his  Preface  to  Lone’s  Victim,  Gildon  had  con¬ 
trasted  the  two  dramatists.  Though  Shakespeare  “drew  Othello 
.  .  .  finely,”  he  yet  “made  a  scurvy  piece  of  Desdemona,”  and  “Ot¬ 
way  alone  seemed  to  promise  a  Master  in  every  Kind.”52 

Gildon,  however,  is  not  responsible  for  this  association  of  the 
names  of  Shakespeare  and  Otway.  Writers  before  him  had  con¬ 
trasted  the  two  dramatists,  the  author  of  the  Satyr  upon  the  Poets 
(1703)  because  each  had  commenced  as  actor  before  turning  play¬ 
wright;  Langbaine  (1691)  because  Otway  plagiarized  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  his  History  of  Caius  Marius ,53  a  play 
which,  on  the  stage  at  least,  eclipsed  the  original  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Quite  as  important  was  Nicholas  Rowe’s  deliberate  imi¬ 
tation  of  Otway  in  his  play  The  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  produced 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  about  December,  1700.  In  the  Prologue, 
spoken  by  Betterton,  Rowe  elaborated  the  idea  that  Shakespeare’s 

60  Cf.  the  tavern  setting  of  The  Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages  (1702),  where 
Otway  is  lauded,  Rowe  attacked,  and  Shakespeare  listed  with  other  dramatists  who  ex¬ 
emplify  some  one  quality  (p.  190). 

51  Remark^  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  (Rowe’s  Shakespeare,  1714),  IX,  374. 

82  Quoted  by  Nicoll,  Restoration  Drama,  p.  67. 

63  In  the  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets  (1691),  pp.  395-396. 
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skill  lay  in  drawing  men’s  characters,  in  contrast  to  Otway’s,  which 
lay  in  drawing  women’s: 

Nor  let  the  men  the  weeping  fair  accuse 
Those  kind  protectors  of  the  Tragic  Muse, 

Whose  Tears  did  moving  Otway’s  labours  crown, 

And  made  the  poor  Monimia  s  Grief  their  own: 

Those  Tears,  their  art,  not  weakness  has  confesst, 

And  they  wept  most,  because  they  judg’d  the  best. 

Shakespear,  whose  Genius  to  itself  a  Law, 

Cou’d  men  in  every  height  of  Nature  draw, 

And  Copy’d  all  but  women  that  he  saw. 

The  notion  that  Shakespeare’s  forte  was  the  portrayal  of  men, 
Otway’s  the  portrayal  of  women,  may  have  had  some  currency  at 
the  time  that  The  Ambitious  Step-Mother  was  produced.  Earlier 
a  similar  contrast  had  been  drawn  between  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher.  In  the  Dedication  to  Mithridates  (1678)  Nathaniel  Lee 
had  said  that  his  play  was  an  attempt  “to  mix  Sha\espear  with 
Fletcher:  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  for  Majesty  and  true  Roman 
greatness,  and  the  softness  and  passionate  expressions  of  the  latter, 
which  make  up  half  the  Beauties.”  In  the  Preface  to  Troilus  and 
Cressida  (1679)  Dryden  stated  the  contrast  more  pointedly: 

The  difference  between  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in  their  plotting  seems 
to  be  this,  that  Shakespeare  generally  moves  more  terror  and  Fletcher 
more  compassion:  for  the  first  had  a  more  masculine,  a  bolder  and  more 
fiery  genius;  the  second,  a  more  soft  and  womanish.54 

As  the  stage  popularity  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  declined,55 
Rowe  and  his  contemporaries  might  easily  have  substituted  Otway 
for  Fletcher  in  this  antithesis. 

No  serious  critic  ever  elaborated  the  notion  that  Otway  as  a 
tragic  dramatist  was  second  only  to  Shakespeare.  Pope,  Theobald, 
Warburton,  Hanmer,  and  Johnson  ignored  Otway  in  the  Prefaces 
to  their  editions  of  Shakespeare;  although  Warburton  denounced 
Gildon,56  and  Johnson  not  only  praised  the  “delicacy  of  Rowe” 
but  challenged  the  rules  and  the  use  of  love  as  a  tragic  motive  in 
terms  which  read  like  a  counterblast  to  the  Essay  on  the  Stage  and 
the  Remarks.51  Yet  after  1714,  when  Gildon’s  essays  were  repub- 

54  Ed.  Ker,  I,  212.  Cf.  Langbaine,  Account,  p.  150. 

65  Cf.  A.  C.  Sprague,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  the  Restoration  Stage  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1926),  pp.  53,  102-103. 

68  Preface  to  Shakespeare  (1747),  p.  xviii. 

S7  Preface  to  Shakespeare  (1765).  PP-  xliii,  x. 
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lished  with  the  second  edition  of  Rowe’s  Shakespeare — the  one 
which  the  Abbe  Prevost  said  was  “la  plus  repandue,”58  Otway’s 
name  came  more  and  more  to  be  mentioned  next  to  Shakespeare’s. 
In  1715  John  Gay  burlesqued  Venice  Preserv’d  along  with  Cato 
and  certain  of  the  plays  of  Dryden  and  Shakespeare.09  A  catch¬ 
penny  pamphlet  took  him  to  task  immediately.  “For  my  own 
part,”  says  a  character  whom  one  recognizes  as  Ambrose  Phillips, 
“I  freely  forgive  their  Impotence  in  attempting  to  Sacrifice  my 
Name  to  their  Mirth;  but  I  cannot  with  the  like  Patience  hear  the 
venerable  Names  of  Shakespeare,  Otway,  and  Dryden  abused  upon 
the  same  Stage.  .  .  .”60  In  1717,  in  his  play  the  Three  Hours  After 
Marriage,  Gay,  with  the  assistance  of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  parodied 
the  wholesale  denunciations  of  Otway  and  Shakespeare  by  such 


critics  as  Dennis, 

represented  in  the  play  by  Sir  Tremendous 

Longinus : 

Sir  Trem\endous\  ...  In  short  there  is  nothing  so  execrable 

as 

our  most  taking  tragedies. 

1st  Play. 

O!  but  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  Sir. 

Sir  Trem. 

He  had  no  judgment. 

2nd  Play. 

The  famous  ben  Johnson! 

Clinket. 

Dry. 

1st  Play. 

The  Tender  Otway! 

Sir  Trem. 

Incorrect. 

2nd  Play. 

Etheridge ! 

Clin\et. 

Mere  chit  chat. 

1st  Play. 

Dryden! 

Sir  Trem. 

Nothing  but  a  knack  of  versifying.61 

Ben  Jonson  as  the  greatest  modern  writer  of  comedy  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  over  Otway,  the  greatest  name  after  Shakespeare  in  tragedy. 
But  if  there  is  any  doubt  that  Gay’s  list  represents  an  order  of  hap¬ 
hazard  chronology,  and  not  one  of  critical  merit  established  in  his 
circle  of  friends,  that  doubt  is  allayed  when  subsequent  lists  name 
the  same  dramatists  in  much  the  same  order.  In  1735,  for  example, 
the  Dramatic  Historiographer  spoke  of  “new  Shakespeares,  John¬ 
sons,  Otways,  and  Congreves.”  And  more  significantly,  in  1726,  an¬ 
other  poet  on  the  fringe  of  Pope’s  circle  alluded  familiarly  to  Otway 
as  second  to  Shakespeare.  James  Thomson,  in  the  first  book  of 

68  Pour  et  Contre  (1738),  XIV,  50. 

69  In  the  What  D’ye  Call  It. 

60  A  Complete  Key  to  the  Last  Neu/  Farce,  the  What  D'ye  Call  It,  quoted  by  George 
Sherburn,  The  Early  Career  of  Alexander  Pope  (Oxford,  1934),  p.  137. 

81  Three  Hours  After  Marriage,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  154-155. 
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The  Seasons,  conjured  up  a  typical  image  of  the  London  theaters 
in  the  winter  season,  when 

Dread  o’er  the  scene,  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet  stalks; 

Othello  rages;  poor  Monimia  mourns; 

And  Belvidera  pours  her  soul  in  love: 

Terror  alarms  the  breast;  the  comely  tear 

Steals  o’er  the  cheek. — 

(  Winter ,  11.  646-650) 

Stage  popularity  no  doubt  induced  the  association  of  Otway  and 
Shakespeare  in  the  minds  of  playgoers  and  thereby  infected  critics; 
but  during  the  years  before  Thomson’s  Seasons  appeared,  Rowe  and 
Southerne  had  contested  stage  honors  with  Otway  and  yet  did  not 
achieve  the  distinction  of  being  named  officially  as  “next  to  Shake¬ 
speare”  in  tragedy.  In  1737  the  idea  was  fixed  permanently  by 
Pope’s  lines  in  The  Epistle  to  Augustus : 

Not  but  the  tragic  spirit  was  our  own, 

And  full  in  Shakespeare,  fair  in  Otway  shone; 

But  Otway  fail’d  to  polish  or  refine, 

And  fluent  Shakespeare  scarce  effac’d  a  line. 

After  1737,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope,  the  idea  became  a  cliche  in 
periodicals  and  popular  books  on  the  theater.62  Dr.  Johnson,  in¬ 
deed,  tried  to  call  a  halt  to  the  notion  in  1779.  He  admitted  that 
Otway  was  “one  of  the  first  names  in  the  English  drama,”  but  he 
did  not  profane  Shakespeare.63  And  Northcote  records  an  amusing 
anecdote  which  casts  some  light  on  Johnson’s  attitude  toward  the 
“dramatist  who  was  second  to  Shakespeare”: 

62  See  Steele’s  Conscious  Lovers  (1722,  II,  ii,  249);  Craftsman,  Dec.  2,  1727;  Weekly 
Register  (Jan.  6,  1733);  Voltaire’s  Lettres  philosophiques  (1734;  ed.  Gustave  Lanson,  Paris, 
1924,  II,  80-81 ) ;  Fielding’s  Joseph  Andrews  (1742,  chap,  x);  William  Guthrie’s  Essay  on 
English  Tragedy  (1747,  p.  27);  Universal  Magazine,  (May,  1748,  p.  219);  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  (Nov.,  1748,  p.  502);  Theophilus  Cibber’s  Two  Dissertations  on  the  Stage 
(1756,  p.  29);  London  Morning  Chronicle  (Feb.  4-7,  1758);  Goldsmith’s  Bee  (Nov. 
24,  1759);  Wilkes’s  General  View  of  the  Stage  (1759,  p.  322);  Horace  Walpole’s 
letter  to  Robert  Jephson,  Feb.,  1775  ( Supplement  to  Walpole’s  Letters,  ed.  Toynbee,  I,  249); 
John  Armstrong’s  Miscellanies  (Dublin,  1770,  I,  123);  London  Magazine  (1771,  p.  264); 
Lord  Gardenstone’s  Miscellanies  (Edinburgh,  1792,  p.  30);  Monthly  Mirror  (July,  1801, 
p.  46);  Lord  Byron’s  English  Bards  (1809,  1.  592),  Childe  Harold  (1818,  Canto  IV),  and 
Letters  (ed.  Prothero,  IV,  11,  and  V,  89);  Hazlitt’s  Worlds  (ed.  Waller  and  Glover,  V,  181, 
354-355);  Charles  Lamb’s  letters  (ed.  A.  Ainger,  I,  27,  216,  193);  Henry  Hallam’s  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  (1837,  IV,  285);  and  Henry  Matthew's  Diary  of 
an  Invalid  (1835,  p.  257). 

03  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  I,  241;  cf.  Preface  to  Shakespeare.  Garrick,  how¬ 
ever,  placed  Otway’s  works  next  to  Shakespeare’s  on  his  bookshelves  (see  John  Taylor, 
Records,  I,  347,  quoted  on  p.  167  n.  10  above). 
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Johnson,  in  his  peremptory  manner,  pronounced  that  there  was  not 
forty  good  lines  to  be  found  in  the  whole  [of  Venice  Preserv’d ].  Gold¬ 
smith  asserted  that,  notwithstanding,  it  was  of  all  tragedies  the  one  near¬ 
est  equal  to  Shakespeare.  ‘Poh!’  said  Johnson,  'What  stuff  in  these 
lines! — 

‘  “What  feminine  tales 

Hast  thou  been  listening  too  of  unair’d  shirts, 

Catarrhs  and  toothache  got  by  thin-sol’d  shoes?”  ’ 

‘True,’  said  Goldsmith;  ‘to  be  sure  that  is  very  like  to  Shakespeare.’64 

Before  Johnson’s  day  the  notion  of  Otway’s  kinship  with  Shake¬ 
speare  had  become  a  catchword  of  popular  criticism;  during  his 
reign  it  is  a  catchword  from  which  thoughtful  critics  refrain.  With 
the  romantics  Otway  recaptured  something  of  his  former  glory.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  steeped  in  the  works  of  Dryden  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  was  decidedly  old-fashioned  when  he  said  that 

the  talents  of  Otway,  in  his  scenes  of  passionate  affection,  rival,  at  least, 
and  sometimes  excel,  those  of  Shakespeare.  More  tears  have  been  shed, 
probably,  for  the  sorrow  of  Belvidera  and  Monimia,  than  for  those  of 
Juliet  and  Desdemona.65 

Scott’s  remark  appeared  in  the  essay  on  the  drama  which  he  wrote 
for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (1814),  and  it  no  doubt  helped  to 
perpetuate  Otway’s  reputation  as  the  “best  dramatist  after  Shake¬ 
speare”  until  the  day  that  Saintsbury  scoffed  at  the  notion  in  the 
Short  History  of  English  Literature  (1898). 

The  Decline  of  Otway’s  Fame 

Otway’s  fame  had  reached  its  zenith  by  1750.  About  the  year 
1740  a  marble  bearing  his  name  and  the  year  1670  was  erected  in  the 
Sixth  Chamber  of  his  old  college  at  Winchester  by  William  Collins 
and  Joseph  Warton,  both  prefects  at  the  time.66  The  circumstance 
is  significant:  Otway  is  the  only  commoner  who  has  been  so  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  college.  In  November,  1741,  David  Garrick  made  his 
appearance  at  Goodman’s  Fields  in  the  role  of  Chamont,  took 
London  by  storm,  and  inaugurated  the  most  brilliant  decade  of  act¬ 
ing  that  Otway’s  plays  had  enjoyed  since  the  days  when  Betterton, 
William  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Barry  played  before  Charles  II.  The 
year  1748  saw  Garrick,  Spranger  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Cibber  sustaining 

64  S.  Gwynne,  Memorials  of  an  Eighteenth  Century  Painter,  James  Northcote  (London, 
1898),  pp.  97-98. 

85  Prose  Worths  (Paris,  1827),  V,  691.  Cf.  Jacques  Henri  Meister  (1789  and  1792), 
quoted  by  Kelly,  German  Visitors,  pp.  122,  135  (see  p.  198  n.  10,  above). 

88  Cf.  Collins's  Ode  to  Pity  (1746)  and  Joseph  Warton 's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope  (1782),  II,  46-47.  See  also  J.  C.  Ghosh,  ed.,  Worths  of  Otway,  I,  31. 
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the  principal  roles  in  both  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserv’d;  a 
revival  of  one  of  Otway’s  comedies,  The  Souldiers  Fortune;  and 
plans  in  preparation  for  the  revival  of  another.  But  that  same  year 
marked  likewise  the  first  serious  attack  on  Otway  and  the  first  of 
the  eighteenth-century  revivals  of  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts, 
a  play  which  was  to  vie  with  Otway’s  in  stage  popularity.67  The 
insidious  process  whereby  Otway’s  popularity  was  undermined  is 
but  one  aspect  of  the  profound  change  which  came  over  English 
taste  and  letters  after  1730;  yet  it  can  be  traced  with  fair  precision. 
The  first  step  in  the  decline  of  his  fame  is  marked  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  once  most  favored  Orphan  from  the  stock  repertory  of 
the  stage. 

There  had  been  faint  rumblings  about  Otway’s  morality  before 
1748,  but  the  plays  had  come  off  none  the  worse.  Jeremy  Collier 
had  contented  himself  with  remarking  that  Monimia’s  conversa¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  “Smutty,  and  sometimes  Prophane,”  and  that 
Chamont’s  treatment  of  the  Chaplain  is  irreverent.68  In  1730  An¬ 
thony  Horneck  objected  to  the  “blasphemies”  in  The  Orphan ,69 
and  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  1738  had  deplored 
the  fact  that  Otway,  “who  could  command  the  Passions  of  others 
should  be  so  great  a  Slave  to  his  own.”70  The  attack  of  1748  was 
different  from  these  earlier  objections:  it  was  a  full-length  analysis 
of  The  Orphan  which  appeared  in  the  November  and  December 
issues  of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine;  and  it  cut  deep  because  even 
in  the  heyday  of  the  triumph  of  Garrick,  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Cibber, 
it  reflected  a  fundamental  distaste  for  Otway,  which  no  brilliance 

87  First  revival,  October  19,  1748;  second,  October  21,  1769.  Garrick  did  not  appear 
in  the  play  on  either  occasion.  See  Genest,  for  those  years,  and  R.  H.  Ball,  The  Amazing 
Career  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  pp.  33-38. 

08  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage  (1698),  pp. 
9,  146,  100,  101. 

69  "A  Testimony  against  Stage-plays,  being  an  Extract  of  a  Letter  written  to  a  young 
Gentleman,  by  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Anthony  Horneck,  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
their  Majesties  K.  William  and  Q.  Mary”  (1730).  Horneck  died  in  1697.  This  pam¬ 
phlet  was  apparently  written  in  the  mood  of  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  the  stage.  On 
page  3  of  the  Preface  it  is  said  that  “the  Occasion  of  transcribing  and  publishing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Letter,  and  Testimony,  was  a  Play-Book  called  the  Orphan,  and  Unhappy  Marri¬ 
age,  learned  and  acted  upon  a  Stage  where  we  have  our  Residence:  And  tho’  the  most 
prophane  Expressions,  the  most  wicked  Oaths  and  Imprecations,  and  grievous  Mockeries 
were  dasht  out  of  it,  and  said  to  be  all  past  by  on  the  Stage;  Yet  the  best  of  it  being 
contrary  to  what  the  Gospel  teaches,  and  perceiving  that  fashionable  People  are  pleased 
with,  and  tamely  submit  to  fashionable  Sins  .  .  .  ,”  etc.  The  occasion  of  this  pamphlet 
may  have  been  a  court  performance  of  The  Orphan  encouraged  by  Queen  Mary,  before 
1694  (cf.  Nicoll,  Restoration  Drama,  pp.  314,  319,  and  Gildon,  Art  of  Poetry,  I,  224). 

70  “The  Apotheosis  of  Milton,”  Gentleman's  Magazine  (Sept.  1738),  p.  469. 
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of  acting  could  down.  One  would  linger  over  it  because  of  the 
comparison  the  author  drew  between  Otway  and  Shakespeare, 
who  “was  perfectly  skilled  in  the  moral  science”  but  one  passage 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  tenor  of  the  whole: 

The  foregoing  objections  to  the  immorality  of  this  celebrated  tragedy 
\The  Orphan ]  may  be  carried  much  further:  and  will,  if  I  mistake  not, 
go  a  great  way  towards  proving  what  the  admirers  of  its  author  will,  I 
suppose,  be  very  unwilling  to  allow,  viz.,  that  he  was  but  a  novice  in  his 
art,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  nothing  less  than  the  meanness  of  his 
abilities,  that  his  characters  are  so  greatly  deficient  in  regard  to  moral 
excellence.1 

The  mood  of  the  writer  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  persisted. 
In  1757  a  critic  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  condemned  The  Orphan 
for  the  indelicacy  of  its  plot.  The  Bed-Chamber  Scene,  he  said, 
“raises  ideas  too  coarse  for  the  Refinement  of  the  Tragic  Muse.”1" 
A  critic  in  the  London  Magazine  for  March,  1768,  and  for  May 
and  June,  1771,  extended  his  denunciation  of  Otway’s  impiety  and 
immodesty  to  Venice  Preserv’d™ 

While  the  objections  to  Otway  were  gathering  force  in  England, 
they  were  reinforced  from  France,  where  Voltaire  launched  two 
attacks  on  “the  tender  Otway,”  whose  popularity  had  been  growing 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  Abbe  Prevost.74  The  Appel  a  toutes 
les  nations  de  I’Europe,  which  he  published  in  1761,  contains  a 
“little  precis”  of  The  Orphan,  utterly  devastating  in  its  suave  and 
polished  ridicule  of  the  “bad  taste”  of  the  chief  dramatist  of  the 
polite  age  of  Charles  II.  It  was  immediately  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Smollett  and  others  and  published  with  Voltaire’s  Com¬ 
plete  Wor\s  in  1765.  Coming  at  a  time  when  Otway’s  plays  were 
being  criticized  at  home  on  grounds  of  indelicacy,  Voltaire’s  ridi¬ 
cule  made  a  further  dent  in  Otway’s  fame  with  English  critics, 
but  for  three  decades  thereafter  The  Orphan,  despite  all  objections, 

71  “Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  The  Orphan,”  Gentleman' s  Magazine  (1748),  p.  552; 
but  cf.  the  enthusiastic  review  of  Venice  Preserv'd,  Universal  Magazine,  June,  1748. 

‘2  Morning  Chronicle,  March  8-10,  1757,  p.  239.  See  p.  115  above. 

,3See  pp.  182-184  above,  and  cf.  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Hill,  I,  245-246; 
Preface  to  Venice  Preserved,  Bell’s  British  Theatre,  Volume  XV;  Francis  Gentleman,  The 
Dramatic  Censor  (1770),  II,  40  ff. 

74  In  1698  LaFosse  produced  Manlius  Capitolinus,  based  on  Venice  Preserv'd  and  Saint- 
Real.  From  1733  to  1740  the  Abbe  Prevost's  Pour  et  Contre  appeared;  in  1734  Voltaire's 
Essai  sur  la  tragedie  was  published  in  the  Lettres  philosophiques;  in  1747  La  Place's  trans¬ 
lation  Venise  sattvee  was  published  and  performed  at  the  Comedie  fran^aise;  in  1760 
Prevost's  “Parallele  entre  Shakespeare  et  Corneille”  and  his  “Parallele  entre  Otway  et 
Racine”  appeared  in  the  Journal  encyclopedique,  15  oct.  and  ier  nov. 
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was  still  being  acted  in  London.75  “Otway  woeful  nonsense  wrote,” 
Lord  Gardenstone  said  in  1792,  “But  still  Monimia  melts  the 
soul.”76  A  writer  in  the  European  Magazine  for  April,  1788,  re¬ 
marked  that  “The  Orphan  is  not  inferior  to  any  production  of 
human  genius,”  but  added  that  “it  is  common  to  prefer  Venice 
Preserved  .  .  .  and  to  consider  it  as  the  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  this  writer.” 

This  preference  for  Venice  Preserv’d  was  inspired  in  part  by 
Mrs.  Siddons.  She  was  the  great  Belvidera  of  the  1780’s;  she 
launched  Venice  Preserv’d  on  a  quarter  century  of  renewed  popu¬ 
larity  with  playgoers;  but  she  was  quite  incapable  of  playing 
Monimia,  and  this  character  was  consequently  left  to  the  actresses 
at  Covent  Garden,  or,  what  was  far  worse,  to  young  aspirants  to 
fame  at  Drury  Lane  who  were  so  misguided  as  to  compete  with 
Mrs.  Siddons.  But  revolutionary  and  republican  fervor  also  helped 
to  sustain  Venice  Preserv’d.  In  1795,  when  the  play  was  revived 
with  all  new  scenery  and  costumes,  the  audience  cheered  Robert 
Bensley’s  Pierre  for  his  denunciation  of  the  Venetian  senate.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  therewith  forbade  the  play,  and  Venice  Preserv’d 
was  branded  as  a  republican  manifesto.77  In  May,  1797,  Napoleon 
marched  his  army  into  Venice  and  declared  an  end  of  the  republic. 
Thereafter,  Liberty,  Venice,  and  Otway  were  associated  in  the 
minds  of  more  people  than  Lord  Byron,  who  wrote  in  1818  that 

Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto;  Shylock,  and  the  Moor, 

And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away — 

( Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  stanza  iv) 

In  1821  his  Marino  Faliero  evoked  numerous  comparisons  with 
Shakespeare  and  Otway  and  Venice — just  as  Monk  Lewis  and 
Murray  had  told  him  it  would.78  Indeed,  after  1800  references  to 

75  The  Orphan  dropped  out  of  the  stock  repertory  at  Covent  Garden  in  1799;  it  was 
revived  there  for  the  last  time  in  1815. 

76  Miscellanies  (Edinburgh,  1792),  p.  217. 

77  Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  22,  27,  and  Nov.  3  and  4,  1795.  Cf.  the  impression  Venice 
Preserv’d  made  on  William  Godwin,  who  saw  the  play  at  the  age  of  nine  (Hazlitt,  “Ox- 
berry’s  Drama,”  Wor\s,  ed.  P.  P.  Howe,  IX,  80). 

78  See  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Marino  Faliero,  particularly  Monk  Lewis  to 
Byron,  Aug.,  1817  ( Poetical  Wor\s,  ed.  E.  H.  Coleridge,  London,  1904,  IV,  325),  and 
Byron  to  Murray,  April  2,  1817;  also,  Blackwood’s  Review,  April,  1821,  pp.  93-103.  When 
Boucicault  revived  Venice  Preserv’d  at  the  Booth  Theatre  (New  York),  on  Sept.  14,  1874, 
John  McCullough  as  Pierre  incorporated  the  curse  from  Marino  Faliero  in  the  last  act 
(1 Spirit  of  the  Times,  Sept.  19,  1874;  F.  B.  Warde,  Fifty  Years  of  Make  Believe,  Los 
Angeles,  1923,  p.  90;  and  clippings  in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection).  No  trace  of  this 
curse  is  to  be  found  in  Boucicault’s  Prompt  Copy  (Beck’s  Collection  of  Prompt  Books, 
New  York  Public  Library;  see  p.  283  below). 


MRS.  SIDDONS  AS  BELVIDERA  IN  I  785 
"Remember  twelve.”  (Act  III) 
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Otway  reflect  contemporary  affairs  quite  as  much  as  admiration 
for  the  acting  of  the  Kemble  clan  or  the  reading  of  Otway’s  plays. 
Republican  fervor  inspired  the  new  translations  of  Venice  Preserv’d 
which  appeared  in  Florence  (1817),  in  Paris  and  in  Utrecht  (1822), 
as  well  as  the  two  editions  of  Otway’s  complete  works  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  England  in  1812  and  1813 — the  last  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  And  in  the  English  theater  popular  favor  turned  from  the 
once  favorite  Belvidera79  to  the  once  anathematized  Pierre,  glorified 
now  by  republican  enthusiasts  and  by  John  Kemble.80  The  dislo¬ 
cation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  play  was  set  right  only  after  the 
ferment  which  induced  it  had  subsided;  and  the  setting  it  right 
left  Otway  bankrupt  of  any  vital  rapport  with  the  life  of  early 
Victorians.  By  1837  Henry  Hallam  could  judge  Venice  Preserv’d 
unprejudiced  by  partisan  feeling.  He  remarked  that  it  was  then 

more  frequently  represented  than  any  tragedy  after  those  of  Shakespeare; 
the  plot  is  highly  dramadc  in  conception  and  conduct;  even  what  seems, 
when  we  read  it,  a  defect,  the  shifting  of  our  wishes,  or  perhaps  rather 
of  our  ill  wishes,  between  two  parties,  the  senate  and  the  conspirators, 
who  are  redeemed  by  no  virtue,  does  not,  as  is  shown  by  experience, 
interfere  with  the  spectator’s  interest.  Pierre  indeed  is  one  of  those 
villains  for  whom  it  is  easy  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  half-principled 
and  the  inconsiderate.  But  the  great  attraction  is  the  character  of 
Belvidera.  .  .  .81 

A  little  later  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  said  in  The  Retrospective 
Review  that  " Venice  Preserved  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  dignity  and 
of  grandeur;  but  the  characters  want  nobleness,  the  poetry  co¬ 
herence,  and  the  sentiments  truth.”82 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Otway’s  fame  was  bound  up  with 
the  fate  of  Venice  Preserv’d  on  the  stage.  There  the  play  survived 
despite  the  objections  of  literary  critics.  When  at  last  it  succumbed, 
it  was  neither  to  literary  criticism  nor  to  waning  republican  senti¬ 
ment,  but  to  forces  far  more  sinister  for  many  of  the  established 
favorites  of  the  stage:  the  growing  distaste  for  the  “heroic,”  which 
in  the  theater  was  marked  by  the  triumph  of  Edmund  Kean  and 
the  decline  of  the  Kemble  tradition  of  acting;  and  the  growing 

Cf.  Preface  to  Otway’s  Worlds  (1768);  Charles  Lamb's  Letters,  ed.  Ainger,  I,  27, 
I35_i36>  193;  and  Byron’s  letter  to  Murray,  April  2,  1817. 

80  Cf.  Hazlitt,  “On  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature”  ( \Vor\s ,  ed.  Waller  and  Glover, 
V,  355),  and  Wood,  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Stage,  p.  201. 

81  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  (1855),  IV,  285. 

82  “Review  of  Rymer’s  Works,”  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  (3d  ed.,  Boston, 
1854),  p.  27. 
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tendency  to  treat  drama  as  a  branch  of  literature  that  can  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  the  closet  without  reference  to  the  stage. 

Perhaps  the  breach  between  stage  drama  and  closet  drama  had 
been  widening  imperceptibly  ever  since  the  day  that  Dryden  re¬ 
corded  his  playhouse  impression  of  Bussy  D’ Am  boys  and  contrasted 
it  with  his  disappointment  on  reading  the  text  very  much  later.83 
Certainly,  with  the  contemporaries  of  John  Dennis  there  was  a 
tendency  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  playhouse  to  the 
judgment  of  the  closet,  where  cool  analysis  could  single  out  all 
those  qualities  in  the  text  which  were  lost  sight  of  in  performance. 
The  growing  popularity  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  helped  to  encour¬ 
age  this  tendency;  for  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  highly  successful 
on  the  stage,  where  they  continued  to  be  performed  in  the  mangled 
versions  of  Restorations  adapters;  but  the  scholarly  efforts  which 
Rowe,  Theobald,  Johnson,  and  Malone  expended  on  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  unearthed  a  great  poet  who  could  be  judged  as  well 
by  nondramatic  standards  as  by  dramatic.  And  what  was  true  of 
Shakespeare,  critics  expected  to  be  true  likewise  of  the  greatest 
dramatist  after  Shakespeare.  Well-meaning  attempts  to  make  Ot¬ 
way  hold  up  the  mantle  of  Shakespeare  were  very  little  to  the 
advantage  of  his  reputation,  for  any  comparison  with  Shakespeare 
outside  the  theater  was  fatal  to  him.  As  a  critic  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  November,  1823,  put  it: 

Whoever  has  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  besides 
their  superior  merit  as  poetry  or  drama,  finds  this  curious  distinction 
between  them  and  all  others,  scil.  that  while  the  latter  gain,  the  former 
lose  by  representation.  The  palm  of  second-rate  superiority  lies,  we 
believe,  between  Venice  Preserved,  and  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts ; 
whatever  Otway’s  tragedy  may  arrogate  in  point  of  pathos  and  florid  elo¬ 
quence,  is  amply  counter  balanced  in  Massinger’s  by  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  and  delineation.  But,  how  dull  are  both  these  plays  in  the  study, 
to  what  they  are  on  the  stage? 

Shakespeare  towers  above  presentation.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  appall¬ 
ing  disparity  between  Otway’s  and  Massinger’s  conception  of  phrase, 
and  those  of  common  humanity;  the  mob-tragic  is  therefore  nearly  com¬ 
petent  to  discharge  their  several  characters  ad-unguem;  whilst  the  chief 
performers  generally  top  their  parts,  and  the  scenery,  machinery,  decora¬ 
tions,  etc.  delude  the  spectator  into  an  expenditure  of  applause  which  the 
mere  reader  of  these  pieces  would  never  sanction,  (p.  549) 

Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  Lamb’s  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 

83  Dedication  of  the  Spanish  Friar,  ed.  Ker,  I,  245-246;  cf.  Hamlet,  II,  ii,  430-443;  and 
Marston,  Preface  to  The  Malcontent. 
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Poets  (1808)  contains  no  selection  from  Otway.  The  standards  of 
literature  imposed  upon  drama  crushed  to  death  plays  whose  true 
life  was  in  the  “soul  of  lively  action”  and  in  the  actors  who  bodied 
them  forth  behind  the  footlights.  The  emphasis  on  reading  plays 
as  though  they  were  nondramatic  pieces  brought  to  light  many  of 
the  forgotten  Elizabethans;  how  many  of  the  established  favorites 
it  helped  to  kill  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.84 

One  thing  antiquarian  research  did  help  to  foster  was  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Massinger’s  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.  Neither  Massin¬ 
ger  nor  Otway  could  approach  Shakespeare,  but  in  the  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts  there  were  qualities  which  in  the  nineteenth 
century  made  it  the  most  formidable  rival  Otway’s  plays  ever  en¬ 
countered  on  the  boards.  In  it  were  none  of  the  suave  social  graces 
demanded  of  the  actors  in  Otway’s  plays;  none  of  the  Restoration 
flippancy  and  lighthearted  detachment,  which  lay  at  the  heart  of 
a  Polydore  or  of  a  Pierre;  none  of  the  “regularity”  which  could 
be  tested  by  the  canons  of  decorum  and  the  rules;  but  instead, 
moral  earnestness,  overwhelming  passion  released  from  the  shackles 
of  society,  reward  of  the  good  and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
a  single  star  part  for  Edmund  Kean.  Kean’s  failure  as  Jaffier  and 
his  amazing  triumph  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach  (which  threw  ladies 
into  hysterics  and  Lord  Byron  into  a  fit)85  only  sharpened  the 
contrast  between  what  was  artificial  and  conventional  in  Otway, 
and  what  was  serious,  moral,  and  earnest  in  Massinger’s  play, 
where  love  and  gentle  emotions  play  so  little  part. 

The  predilection  for  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  change  in  taste  which  relegated  all  things 
Restoration  to  a  theatrical  limbo — fine  ladies  and  ancient  fops,  the 
code  of  love  and  honor,  and  the  acting  of  the  Kembles.  As  the 
nineteenth  century  became  more  domesticated  and  materialistic, 
it  became  increasingly  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  anything  that 
savored  of  the  seventeenth-century  heroic.  In  November,  1822,  a 
writer  in  the  European  Magazine  complained  that  Otway’s  plays 
“possess  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — periods  too  ex¬ 
tended,  and  grief  too  laboured  and  highly  wrought  for  a  picture 
of  real  life.  .  .  .”86  Another  writer  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
1823  spoke  disparagingly  of  “Otway’s  hollow  heroics.”  More  sig¬ 
nificant  is  his  remark  that 

84  Cf.  William  Bodham  Donne,  Essays  on  the  Drama  (London,  1858),  pp.  73-74. 

85  Ball,  Amazing  Career  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  p.  67,  quoting  F.  W.  Hawkins,  Life  of 
Edmund  Kean  (1867),  I,  343-347. 

88  P.  410. 
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the  rara  avis  among  dramatists,  is  he  who  possesses  the  tragic  species,  and 
not  the  epic;  for  any  one  conversant  with  the  English  stage,  from 
Shakespeare  downwards,  will  easily  perceive  that  almost  all  our  dramatic 
writers  mistake  the  epic  for  the  tragic  vein  of  magniloquence.  .  .  . 
(p.  647) 

In  such  a  comment  it  is  possible  to  read  the  final  dissolution  of  that 
amazing  conglomeration  of  ingredients  which  had  gone  into  the 
composition  of  the  Heroic  Play  after  the  Restoration,  a  form  which 
had  molded  Otway’s  tragedies,  for  all  their  naturalness. 

The  poetic  drama  went  out  with  Helen  Faucit  and  Macready. 
Venice  Preserv’d  languished  through  the  1840’s  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  until  1857  at  Sadler’s  Wells.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  Otway  kept  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  dramatist 
after  Shakespeare’s  time.  In  1898  Saintsbury  declared  that  it  was 
“fortunate  .  .  .  that  the  validity  of  these  praises  is  not  often  tested 
by  reading.”87 

At  present,  Otway’s  fame  is  strictly  academic.  Most  general 
readers  have  simply  never  heard  of  him.  Those  who  know  his 
plays  seem  to  be  interested  chiefly  in  the  legend  of  his  infatuation 
with  Mrs.  Barry.88  On  the  part  of  scholars,  however,  a  renewed 
interest  in  Otway  has  been  manifested  by  the  appearance  of  two 
editions  of  his  collected  works,  one  by  Montague  Summers  (1926), 
the  other  by  J.  C.  Ghosh  (1932) ;  a  biography  by  R.  G.  Ham  (1931) ; 
a  critical  essay  by  Bonamy  Dobree  ( 1929) ;  and  three  rather  esoteric 
revivals  of  his  two  plays  (1921,  1925,  and  1933).  But  Otway  no 
longer  shares  honors  with  Shakespeare;  he  is  not  even  the  author 
of  the  best  tragedy  in  the  Restoration,  for  that  honor  now  belongs 
to  fohn  Dryden  and  All  for  Love.  But,  as  Dobree  says, 

Otway’s  genius  was  of  an  order  of  which  we  can  forgive  the  immaturi¬ 
ties,  and  if  ever  our  national  theatre  takes  form,  Venice  Preserv’d  must 
certainly  be  second  on  the  list  of  Restoration  tragedies.89 

87  Short  History  of  English  Literature,  p.  500. 

88  The  tale  of  Otway’s  infatuation  for  Mrs.  Barry  was  of  slow  growth;  it  became 
current  only  after  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  (by  Stephen  Jones)  of  the  Biographia 
Dramatica,  1812.  See  Ghosh,  I,  13-14,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  12th  series,  XII  (Feb.  10, 
1923),  103  ff.;  Ham,  Otway  and  Lee,  pp.  82-90,  179-183,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  CXLIX 
(Sept.  5,  1925),  165  ff.;  Dobree,  Restoration  Tragedy,  pp.  139-141. 

88  Restoration  Tragedy,  p.  148. 
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Acting  Versions  of  The  Orphan 
And  Venice  Preserv'd 


The  Orphan 

Between  1776  and  1815  The  Orphan  was  thrice  revised  for  stage  per¬ 
formance.  Some  of  the  changes  in  the  first  available  text  (Bell’s,  1776) 
were  made  at  an  early  date.  The  opening  scene  between  Ernesto  and 
Paulino  was  cut  shortly  after  the  premiere  (Charles  Gildon,  Laws  of 
Poetry,  1721,  p.  205).  The  Dramatic  Censor  (1770,  II,  40)  objected  to  the 
omission;  Genest  gives  a  cast  (D.  L.,  Oct.  26,  1765)  with  Parsons  as  Er¬ 
nesto — an  indication  that  the  scene  may  have  been  restored  temporarily 
(cf.  Voltaire,  Appel  a  toutes  les  nations,  XXIV,  204,  and  Universal  Maga¬ 
zine,  May,  1748,  p.  209).  The  text  had  been  bowdlerized  by  1697  (see 
Anthony  Horneck  [d.  1697],  A  Testimony  against  Stage-plays,  1730,  p. 
3,  quoted  on  p.  264  n.  69,  above).  Most  of  the  changes  in  Acasto’s  part 
(Bell’s  text,  1776)  seem  to  have  been  made  after  1688  and  before  1718, 
when  Boman  assumed  the  role. 

First  Adaptation 

1.  “Distinguishing  also  the  Variations  of  the  Theatre,  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre-Royal  in  Drury  Lane  ...  By  Mr.  Hopkins,  Prompter.”  London, 
1776.  In  Bell’s  British  Theatre,  Vol.  V,  London,  1776.  Plate  of  Mrs. 
Cibber  as  Monimia,  and  casts  for  Drury  Lane,  February  7,  1787,  and 
1772;  for  Co  vent  Garden,  1790,  and  October  18,  1769. 

2.  The  same,  London,  1780. 

3.  “Adapted  for  theatrical  representation,  as  performed  at  the  Theatres  Royal, 
Drury-Lane  and  Covent-Garden.  Regulated  from  the  Prompt  Books.  By 
Permission  of  the  Managers.  Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  Bell.”  In  Bell’s  British  Theatre,  Vol.  IX,  London,  1791. 
Cast  for  Drury  Lane,  February  7,  1787,  and  for  Covent  Garden,  1790. 

4.  Printed  separately  for  J.  Wenman,  London,  1777.  Published  with  a  plate 
of  Lewis  as  Castalio.  No  cast. 

5.  “Marked  with  the  variations  in  the  Managers’  Books  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Drury  Lane.”  In  The  New  English  Theatre,  Vol.  II,  London,  177 6. 
The  title  page  of  the  volume  bears  the  date  1782.  Plates  of  Miss  Brunton 
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as  Monimia  (dated  April  8,  1786)  and  of  Miss  Younge  as  Monimia  (dated 
July,  1776).  Cast  for  Drury  Lane,  1776. 

6.  “Taken  from  the  Managers’  Books  at  the  Theatres  Drury-Lane  and 
Covent-Garden,”  London:  R.  Randall,  1785.  Plate  of  Miss  Brunton  as 
Monimia,  with  Polydore.  Cast  for  Covent  Garden,  1785. 

7.  “As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatres  Royal,”  London:  Printed  for  G.  Lister, 
1787. 

8 .Sharp’s  British  Theatre,  London,  1804. 

This  text  was  reprinted  in  the  United  States  in  the  following  editions: 

9.  Select  Plays,  from  celebrated  authors;  performed  at  the  principal  theatres 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  Volume  IV,  Baltimore,  1803.  Cast: 
Warren — Acasto,  Wignell — Castalio,  Wood — Polydore,  Cooper — Chamont, 
Mrs.  Merry — Monimia. 

10.  Printed  “By  Francis  Shallus,  at  his  Circulating  Library  .  .  .  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1808.  Cast:  Warren — Acasto,  Wood — Castalio,  Cone — Polydore, 
Cooper — Chamont,  Mrs.  Warren — Monimia. 

11.  Printed  “By  D.  Longworth,  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Philadelphia  Thea¬ 
tre,”  New  York,  1809.  Cast:  Fennell — Castalio,  Cooper — Chamont,  Mrs. 
Warren — Monimia. 

12.  Printed  by  D.  Longworth,  New  York,  1818.  (Text  of  1809,  but  different 
format  and  pagination.)  Cast:  Warren — Acasto,  Wood— Castalio,  Bar¬ 
rett — Polydore,  Cooper— Chamont,  Mrs.  Wood — Monimia. 

In  Bell’s  text,  1776,  Acasto,  the  redoubtable  old  Cavalier,  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  pathetically  ineffectual,  ailing  father  (cf.  Voltaire,  Appel 
d  toutes  les  nations,  XXIV,  204-205,  and  pp.  74-76,  95  above).  Every¬ 
thing  that  suggests  the  Cavalier  code  is  cut:  his  remarks  on  court  life 
(H,  20-463),  his  royalism  (II,  137-146),  his  advice  to  his  sons  (III,  76-96), 
the  words  with  which  he  interposes  in  the  duel  between  Castalio  and 
Chamont  (V,  96-102).  Some  of  his  shorter  speeches  are  cut,  too  (his 
courtly  praise  of  Monimia,  IV,  265-2673,  and  part  of  his  attempted  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  Castalio  and  Monimia,  V,  33-50). 

Polydore’s  part  is  very  lightly  cut — only  a  few  insignificant  indecorous 
lines  (e.g.,  I,  332;  IV,  374-3783).  His  proposal  of  elopement  is  modified, 
with  the  excision  of  IV,  4336-4473,  but  it  is  not  eliminated;  he  makes  his 
exit  with  Monimia  at  line  460,  as  in  the  original  text.  (Cf.  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald’s  text,  p.  274  below.)  The  Dramatic  Censor  (1770,  II,  42-57)  ex¬ 
coriated  Polydore.  “His  allusion  to  the  bull,  etc.  [I,  362-377],  is  almost 
too  gross  for  a  satyr  to  utter  .  .  .  ;  it  is  highly  shameful  that  somewhat 
more  bearable  has  not  been  substituted  instead  of  such  sensual,  filthy 
trash.”  The  lines  stood  in  the  text  until  1787,  as  did  Polydore’s  “fulsome 
address  to  his  limbs”  (III,  439-441),  and  his  death  at  V,  519,  which  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  “linger  too  long  on  the  stage.”  Cautherley  in  1772  appar¬ 
ently  followed  this  uncut  text. 
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Castalio’s  part  is  heavily  cut.  The  cuts  fall  into  three  main  groups: 
(1)  passionate  speeches  and  indecorous  expressions  (II,  408;  III,  275-282, 
291-294,  513-516);  (2)  wordy  speeches  whose  removal  disencumbers  the 
action  of  some  of  Castalio’s  self-pity  (V,  232-246,  27013-271,  285-286,  298b- 
299) ;  (3)  passages  in  which  he  turns  on  Monimia  with  vindictive 
ferocity  (III,  111-118,  547-550;  V,  421^425).  The  cuts  are  all  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Castalio’s  character;  they  deprive  him  of  some  of  his  appar¬ 
ently  vacillating  temper  and  his  propensity  to  whine. 

Chamont’s  part  is  lightly  cut.  Passages  are  retained  which  Garrick’s 
admirers  condoned  but  which  later  actors  could  not  put  over,  e.g.,  the 
“Sir  Gravity”  (III,  155-156),  “rather  an  unpolite,  ludicrous  beginning  of 
conversation”  ( Dramatic  Censor,  1770,  II,  46;  cf.  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
1748,  p.  504).  The  “squibb  and  cracker  style  of  passion”  is  softened  by 
the  omission  of  III,  187-189,  192-204,  214-229,  238-240. 

Bell’s  text  (1776)  may  represent  Garrick’s  acting  version  of  the  play. 
Hopkins,  who  edited  the  text,  was  Garrick’s  prompter. 

Second  Adaptation 

1.  “As  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  Printed  under  the 
authority  of  the  managers  from  the  Prompt  Book.  With  Remarks  by 
Mrs.  Inchbald.  London”  [n.d.].  In  Inchbald’s  British  Theatre,  Vol.  XII, 
London,  1808.  An  idealized  illustration  of  Castalio  and  Monimia  (III, 
106-107).  Cast  for  Covent  Garden,  1797  and  1798. 

Mrs.  Inchbald’s  text  may  represent  the  text  of  the  Drury  Lane  revival 
in  1787.  It  is,  however,  preceded  by  the  Covent  Garden  casts  for  1797 
and  1798,  and  the  title  page  says  explicitly  that  the  text  is  printed  after 
the  Prompt  Book  of  Covent  Garden.  Against  the  Covent  Garden  prove¬ 
nance  may  be  set  the  following  considerations:  (1)  It  was  Mrs.  Inch¬ 
bald’s  usual  practice  to  follow  the  Kemble  texts  wherever  they  were 
available.  (2)  Kemble  was  a  great  reviser  of  plays,  and  (3)  the  radical 
changes  in  this  text  are  less  in  keeping  with  the  well-marked  conserva¬ 
tism  of  Covent  Garden  than  they  are  with  the  text  he  prepared  for  his 
revival  in  1815.  (4)  There  was  good  reason  that  Kemble  should  revise 
the  text  for  the  Drury  Lane  revival  in  1787.  The  last  Drury  Lane  revival 
(1782)  had  been  a  fiasco,  and  a  revision  of  the  text  might  be  expected 
not  only  to  avert  another  failure  but  to  enable  Drury  Lane  to  emulate  the 
continued  success  of  the  play  at  Covent  Garden. 

How  then  did  a  Drury  Lane  text  come  to  be  associated  with  Covent 
Garden?  Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  confusion  growing  out  of  the  migra¬ 
tions  of  actors  from  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  in  1802.  The  Popes, 
who  were  notable  in  The  Orphan  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  1790’s,  went 
over  to  Drury  Lane  in  January,  1802;  and  Kemble,  after  reviving  The 
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Orphan  at  Drury  Lane  in  April,  1802,  with  the  Popes  in  the  main  roles, 
went  over  to  Covent  Garden  later  in  the  same  year.  It  is  reasonable  that 
he  should  take  his  acting  version  with  him.  Hence,  the  text  could 
easily  have  become  attached  to  the  names  of  the  actors  who  had  won 
fame  in  the  play,  and  to  Covent  Garden,  where  Kemble,  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  text,  was  manager.  Moreover,  in  1808,  when  Mrs. 
Inchbald’s  text  was  published,  The  Orphan  was  no  longer  a  stock  play 
at  either  house,  and  its  tradition  was  in  desuetude,  so  that  such  mistakes 
might  the  more  easily  pass  unnoticed. 

From  Acasto’s  part  are  cut  most  of  the  remaining  descriptive  and 
fanciful  passages  (II,  5-8;  III,  150-151;  IV,  8-14,  55),  his  snub  of  the 
Chaplain  (III,  65-68),  his  advice  to  Chamont  (III,  128-137),  and  some 
of  his  pleading  with  Castalio  (V,  1636-164).  One  passage,  which  is  re¬ 
stored  to  the  text  (II,  137-146,  Acasto’s  reminiscence  of  the  royalist  ex¬ 
ploits  of  his  youth),  intensifies  the  pathetic  and  reflective  quality  of  the 
character  by  the  contrast. 

Castalio’s  part  remains  what  it  was  in  1776,  with  few  additional  cuts 
(III,  291-298,  495-503;  V,  18-19,  25I>  502-509).  One  passage,  formerly 
omitted,  is  restored  to  this  text  (V,  4216-425,  in  which  Castalio  turns 
on  Monimia  with  vindictive  ferocity). 

Polydore’s  part  is  heavily  cut,  and  the  result  is  a  totally  different  con¬ 
ception  of  the  character.  Speeches  which  originally  might  have  been 
spoken  as  gay  and  fashionable  risque  banter,  once  they  were  taken 
seriously  became  indescribably  shocking  and  had  to  go  (I,  365-367;  III, 
286a;  IV,  360).  The  Discovery  Scene  is  pared  of  too  outspoken  lines 
(IV,  4196-4233,  452-454).  Polydore’s  proposal  of  elopement  (IV,  433-447) 
is  omitted:  an  exit  for  Monimia  at  line  433,  instead  of  with  Polydore  at 
line  460,  turns  his  proposal  into  a  soliloquy,  and  a  change  of  pronouns 
transforms  the  suggestion  of  elopement  into  one  of  solitary  exile  for 
himself.  The  shifting  of  Polydore’s  death  from  line  5x8  to  line  469  in¬ 
volves  the  suppression  of  his  last  speech  (V,  490-496),  in  which  he 
exonerates  Castalio  and  Monimia.  With  the  loss  of  this  speech,  and  of 
lines  449-454,  Polydore  is  deprived  of  his  noblest  act. 

The  Chaplain  is  accorded  better  treatment.  A  stage  direction  (III, 
43),  “Enter  Acasto,  supported  by  the  Chaplain,”  permits  the  excision  of 
Acasto’s  snub  (III,  65-68).  The  drawback  to  the  new  arrangement  is 
that  in  the  original  text  at  line  43  the  Chaplain  is  supposed  to  be  marry¬ 
ing  Castalio  and  Monimia,  whose  absence  is  remarked  on  by  Acasto  at 
line  50  and  who  enter  together  at  line  56,  ten  lines  before  the  Chaplain 
entered.  A  further  rearrangement  is  also  unfortunate:  Monimia  enters 
at  line  260,  instead  of  with  Castalio  at  line  56.  She  is  thus  kept  off  the 
stage  when  Acasto  announces  her  dowry  (lines  73-76). 
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Chamont’s  salutation  of  the  Chaplain  as  Sir  Gravity  (III,  155-156) 
is  cut,  as  are  remarks  which  reflect  on  the  cloth  (III,  1626-1633,  238-240). 
Serina’s  entry  in  Act  V  is  omitted  entirely. 

Third  Adaptation 

1.  “As  revived  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent  Garden,  Saturday,  December 
2d,  1815.  London,  1815.  Printed  for  John  Miller.  Sold  in  the  Theatres.” 
On  back  wrapper:  “Select  British  Theatre;  being  a  Collection  of  the 
most  popular  pieces  of  the  London  Theatres  .  .  .  formerly  adapted  to  the 
Stage  by  Mr.  Kemble:  Revised  by  him  with  additional  alterations;  and 
now  first  uniformly  printed  as  they  are  acted  at  the  Theatres  Royal.” 

2.  “Correctly  given  from  copies  used  in  the  theatres,  by  Thomas  Dibdin, 
Prompter  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.”  In  The  London  Theatre, 
Vol.  VIII,  London,  1816.  Cast  for  Drury  Lane,  1780  [i.e.,  for  March  22, 
1776]  and  for  Covent  Garden,  1815. 

3 . The  Select  London  Stage,  London:  G.  Balne  [ca.  1826]. 

4.  The  British  Drama,  Philadelphia,  1850. 

This  text  is  similar  to  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  ( ca .  1808).  Further  cuts  are 
made  in  Acasto’s  part:  his  disillusioned  views  on  human  nature  (II, 
52-67),  and  his  parental  advice  on  announcing  the  disposition  of  his  for¬ 
tune  (III,  65-96).  The  omission  of  the  first  scene  in  Act  IV  eliminates 
apparent  contradictions  in  Acasto’s  speech,  but  it  suppresses  much  that 
is  important  for  the  illusion  of  the  play. 

From  Castalio’s  part  are  eliminated  all  of  the  professions  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  Polydore  (I,  142-144,  198-201;  II,  305-319;  V,  315-3173,  336-3403); 
a  few  more  of  his  ardent  and  indecorous  expressions  (II,  3916-393,  404- 
408;  III,  552-553;  V,  217-219,  251-255);  two  long  soliloquies  (II,  305- 
319;  IV,  85-96,  98-99);  and  the  speeches  expressive  of  self-pity  (V,  283- 
286,  441-448,  500-509,  511-5153).  This  pruning  modifies  the  unpredictable 
extremes  of  Castalio’s  emotions,  but  the  verisimilitude  of  the  plot  is 
injured  by  the  removal  of  II,  305-319,  and  III,  329-330,  in  which  Castalio 
reflects  on  his  deception  of  Polydore. 

Polydore  has  suffered  the  last  degradation:  he  is  no  longer  permitted 
to  carry  his  gay  libertine  air  with  frankness.  The  last  traces  of  his  risque 
persiflage  are  cut  (I,  321b,  348-351,  363-3673,  369-377;  III,  30-40,  411-419, 
439-441;  IV,  380-382,  388b,  395a;  V,  434-440).  His  brother  is  not  permitted 
to  express  a  warm  friendship  for  him  (see  above)  or  bear  witness  to  the 
openness  of  his  nature.  Polydore  has  become  a  mean,  sneaking  profli¬ 
gate,  but  at  least  what  he  says  is  decorous.  By  the  absorption  of  V,  449- 
455  and  490-496  into  a  speech  at  line  440,  he  is  permitted  with  his  dying 
breath  to  accept  all  the  blame. 

There  are  several  striking  new  stage  arrangements.  In  Act  II  Moni- 
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mia’s  exit  at  line  305  is  entirely  omitted  so  as  to  avoid  the  awkward  re¬ 
entry  for  her  at  line  325,  which  is  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  eaves¬ 
dropping  Polydore  and  of  the  Page.  The  action  is  smoother  as  a  result, 
but  the  price  is  the  loss  of  Castalio’s  important  soliloquy  (II,  305-319), 
the  removal  of  Polydore’s  entry  from  line  319  to  line  327,  and  the  excision 
of  lines  320-322,  325,  from  Polydore’s  speech  to  the  Page.  In  Act  III  the 
Page  is  dismissed  by  Polydore  at  line  14  instead  of  at  line  29,  as  in  the 
original  text.  This  occasions  the  omission  of  lines  30-34,  and  the  turning 
of  lines  15-26  into  a  soliloquy  for  Polydore.  Florella’s  entry  in  V,  172-175 
is  omitted,  and  her  description  of  Monimia’s  distracted  state  (11.  175-179) 
is  assigned  to  Acasto.  Serina’s  entry  in  Act  V  is  again  omitted.  In  Act 
II  the  Chaplain’s  entry  is  restored  to  line  64,  where  it  was  in  the  text 
of  1680. 

Except  for  the  removal  of  a  few  indecorous  expressions,  Monimia’s 
part  is  scarcely  touched. 


Venice  Preserv'd 

The  acting  versions  of  Venice  Presa-v’d  are  numerous,  but  the  text 
suffered  its  major  changes  early.  After  1770  there  are  possibly  four  dif¬ 
ferent  adaptations  for  the  stage,  but  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  some¬ 
times  faint,  and  the  changes  are  largely  verbal,  made  in  the  interest  of 
a  particular  actor,  or,  generally,  of  decorum  and  of  speeding  up  the 
action. 

One  of  the  earliest  omissions  in  the  acting  text  seems  to  have  been 
the  Scaffold  Scene  of  Pierre  with  the  Friar  (Davies,  Dramatic  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  III,  231;  cf.  p.  145  and  notes  above). 

Aquilina  and  her  Nicky-Nacky  scenes  were  omitted  before  1718 — 
possibly  before  1690  (Gildon,  Art  of  Poetry,  1718,  I,  248;  Genest,  III, 
138;  cf.  pp.  147-150,  148  n.  17  above).  Antonio  remained  in  the  play 
until  1724  at  Drury  Lane,  and  until  1742  at  Covent  Garden  (Genest,  III, 
163;  IV,  42).  Only  one  ridiculous  remark  of  his  is  retained  in  Bell’s  text 
(1777).  Aquilina  could  be  cut  from  the  play  without  noticeable  loss, 
but  the  omission  of  Antonio  caused  difficulties  in  the  fifth  act.  In  1784 
Davies  remarked  that,  about  fifty  years  earlier,  when  he  saw  the  play 
at  Covent  Garden,  “so  much  of  Antonio’s  character  was  retained  as  gave 
time  to  carry  on  the  plot  with  some  probability;  and  Hippisley,  in  a 
soliloquy  where  he  displays  the  ridiculous  eloquence  of  the  character 
[V,  122-218]  entertained  the  audience  long  enough  to  preserve  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  scenes.  At  present,  the  immediate  meeting  of  Belvidera 
and  Jaffier,  after  his  interview  with  Priuli,  is  too  sudden  and  abrupt” 
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( Dramatic  Miscellanies,  III,  230-231).  Stage  time  is  set  at  naught  (Dra¬ 
matic  Censor,  1770,  I,  329).  A  break  between  Belvidera’s  scene  with 
Priuli  and  her  scene  with  Jaffier  is  necessary  for  the  actress,  since  the 
strain  of  playing  in  the  last  three  acts  is  terrific  even  with  a  brief  respite 
(cf.  Mrs.  Siddons,  cited  by  Boaden,  Life  of  Kemble,  p.  68,  and  Helen 
Faucit,  cited  by  Martin,  Helena  Faucit,  pp.  20,  37).  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  circumvent  the  difficulty:  the  text  of  1777  deletes  Jaffier’s  ref¬ 
erence  to  Priuli’s  ill-timed  mercy,  which  obviates  the  difficulty  of  stage 
time  but  gives  no  respite  to  the  actress;  Kemble’s  text  (1795)  separates 
the  two  scenes  by  a  stage  direction  for  a  procession  of  conspirators  and 
guards  across  the  Rialto.  The  innovation  was  adopted  by  numerous 
later  acting  texts  (but  cf.  Montague  Summers,  ed.,  Worlds  of  Otway,  III, 

6)- 

A  third  early  omission  seems  to  have  been  Belvidera’s  preliminary 
Mad  Scene  (V,  363-369),  which  was  burlesqued  by  Gay  in  the  What 
D'ye  Call  It  (1715). 

First  Adaptation  (possibly) 

1.  Venice  Preserved:  or  a  Plot  discovered.  A  Tragedy.  Written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Otway.  London,  Printed  exactly  agreeing  to  the  representation, 
by  Halhed  Garland.  By  Especial  Appointment,  [n.d.]  Cast  for  Drury 
Lane:  Bransby — Doge;  Havard — Priuli;  Packer — Bedamar;  Powell — Jaf¬ 
fier;  Holland — Pierre;  Burton — Renault;  Mrs.  Yates — Belvidera.  This  is 
the  cast  for  Powell’s  debut  in  Garrick’s  role  of  Jaffier,  November  22,  1763. 

The  provenance  of  the  Halhed  Garland  text  is  unknown.  A  copy 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  bound  in  a  volume  of  six  plays,  is  dated  by 
the  Librarian  “176 — ?.”  This  date  is  based  on  the  printed  cast;  but  it 
cannot  represent  the  date  of  publication  (cf.  Paul  Hiffernan,  Dramatic 
Genius,  1770,  p.  155).  The  text  is  not  in  “the  theatre  tradition.”  It  is  an 
illiterate  one  (cf.  the  spellings  Cataline  and  seperate),  and  this  illiteracy 
may  argue  its  representing  a  genuine  playhouse  script. 

The  text  is  of  interest  because  of  the  arrangement  of  Jaffier’s  part, 
which  is  followed  by  no  later  text  in  the  theater  tradition,  though  these 
changes  are  incorporated  in  provincial  texts  (published  at  Edinburgh,  by 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  n.d.;  at  New  York,  by  D.  Longworth,  1805;  at  Boston, 
by  Monroe  and  Francis,  1811).  One  suspects  that  this  text  represents 
the  part  of  Jaffier  as  Garrick  played  it,  but  the  fact  that  the  ghosts  of 
Pierre  and  Jaffier  are  suppressed  (see  p.  184  and  n.  5),  and  the  fact  that 
Belvidera’s  part  is  cut  as  in  the  later  texts  of  the  third  adaptation  and 
not  as  in  those  of  the  second  ( q.v .  below)  casts  a  doubt  on  the  idea. 
However,  Garrick  did  not  relish  lovers’  parts,  and  when  he  played  them, 
he  emphasized  other  qualities  than  the  sentimental.  Also,  Mrs.  Yates,  who 
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succeeded  Mrs.  Cibber,  was  imperious  and  haughty,  and  found  thor¬ 
oughly  tender  roles  uncongenial.  The  Halhed  Garland  text  probably 
represents  the  stage  version  of  the  1760’$;  it  is  probably  in  the  Garrick 
tradition;  but  the  similarities  to  much  later  texts  remain  to  be  explained. 

The  text  is  cut  so  as  to  present  a  heroic  Jaffier:  to  retain  in  the  part 
as  wide  a  range  of  emotion  as  possible,  but  to  tone  down  the  senti¬ 
mental  and  erotic.  From  his  first  scene  with  Priuli  are  cut  lines  7-10,  in 
which  he  humbles  himself  before  his  father-in-law  (cf.  Derrick,  Dra¬ 
matic  Censor,  p.  8;  cf.  p.  168  above),  and  lines  742-95  (in  which  he 
boasts  that  he  might  send  Belvidera  back  “with  contumely”).  Pierre  is 
presented  as  a  “fine,  gay,  bold-faced  villain”  (all  his  anticlericalism  is 
retained,  except  the  scene  with  the  Friar,  even  II,  846-87,  which  is  usually 
cut  in  later  texts;  and  all  his  sentimental  traits  are  cut,  including  Aquilina 
and  III,  470-476,  483-487,  in  his  scene  with  the  conspirators).  The  cuts 
in  the  scenes  between  the  two  friends  are  designed  to  subdue  what  is 
sentimental,  indecorous,  and  blustering  in  Jaffier  (II,  112-115,  I2ib-i22, 
142-150,  400-4102,  4176-419,  427-428;  III,  16-26,  34-60,  1436-149,  253-2542, 
262-264;  IV,  72-87,  281-284,  341'3425  V,  279-290,  414-420).  The  text  retains 
Jaffier’s  proposal  to  kill  even  honest  senators  (II,  173-176)  and  his  wife 
and  child  (V,  454-456),  and  his  protestation  of  innocence  (IV,  305-312). 

The  cuts  in  the  scene  before  the  senate  emphasize  the  vigor  of  the 
character  (IV,  148-154,  1636-1673).  The  first  eliminates  some  bluster 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  actor  to  make  a  sudden  transition 
to  anger,  e.g.: 

Du\e.  The  slave  capitulates:  give  him  the  tortures.  (1.  147) 

Jaffier.  Give  him  the  tortures!  name  but  such  a  thing 

Again,  by  Heaven,  I’ll  shut  these  lips  forever.  (11.  155-156) 

The  second  cut  obviates  the  awkward  “business”  of  Jaffier’s  having  two 
lists  of  conspirators  (cf.  Dramatic  Censor,  1770,  I,  325). 

Belvidera’s  part  is  pruned  to  remove  passionate  speeches  of  conjugal 
ardour  (I,  331-332,  344-347;  III,  72-94,  119-128;  IV,  229-250,  263-264,  319); 
indecorous  passages  (IV,  7-ioa,  486-63,  507-510);  to  tone  down  Jaffier’s 
self-abasement  in  Act  IV,  and  to  soften  the  violence  of  parting  in  Act 
V.  Her  scene  with  Priuli  loses  the  sentimental  appeal  of  V,  8-18,  28-35, 
39-59,  646-772;  and  her  description  of  Jaffier’s  attempt  to  stab  her  (V, 
94-108).  From  her  Mad  Scene  are  cut  the  imprecations  (V,  307-3173, 
349-353)  and  the  babblings  (V,  363-369). 

Second  Adaptation 

1.  Bell’s  British  Theatre,  Vol.  I,  London,  1777.  Plate  of  Spranger  Barry  and 
Mrs.  Barry  in  the  parting  scene  between  Jaffier  and  Belvidera. 
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2.  “As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatres  Royal  in  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.” 
London:  Printed  for  J.  Wenman,  1778.  Plate  of  Mrs.  Yates  as  Belvidera, 
“Call  back  your  cruel  Blessing.”  No  cast. 

3.  “Marked  with  the  Variations  in  the  Manager’s  Book,  at  the  Theatre- 
Royal  in  Covent-Garden,  London,  C.  Bathurst,  etc.  1785,”  in  Bell’s  British 
Theatre,  Vol.  I,  London,  1780. 

4.  “Adapted  for  theatrical  representation,  as  performed  at  the  Theatres  Royal, 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  Regulated  from  the  Prompt  Books.  By 
permission  of  the  Managers.”  London:  Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  under 
the  direction  of  John  Bell,  1791.  In  Bell’s  British  Theatre,  Vol.  XV,  1791, 
1797.  Casts  for  Drury  Lane,  February  n,  1786,  and  October  21,  1795; 
for  Covent  Garden,  November  23,  1790. 

5.  London:  C.  Bathurst,  1783.  Plate  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  Mad  Scene, 
dated  1783.  Cast  for  Drury  Lane,  December  15,  1782. 

6.  “Marked  with  the  Variations  in  the  Manager’s  Book  at  the  Theatre  Royal 

in  Covent  Garden.”  London:  Printed  for  C.  Bathurst,  1785.  In  New 
English  Volume  VI,  London,  1776  [r/c].  (Text  identical  with  that 

of  1783.)  Plate  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  Mad  Scene,  dated  1783,  and  of 
Mr.  Bensley  in  the  character  of  Pierre,  dated  December  14,  1776.  Cast 
for  Drury  Lane,  December  15,  1782. 

7.  “Taken  from  the  Manager’s  Books,  at  the  Theatres  Drury-Lane  and 
Covent-Garden,”  London:  Printed  for  the  Proprietors  and  sold  by  R. 
Randall,  1785.  Plate  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Belvidera  in  the  “Remember 
Twelve”  scene  (same  costume  as  in  plate  by  C.  Bathurst,  1783).  Cast 
for  Drury  Lane,  December  14,  1782;  for  Covent  Garden,  January  19, 
1785. 

8.  “As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatres  Royal,”  London:  G.  Lister,  1787. 

9.  “Regulated  from  the  prompt-books,  by  permission,”  London:  Printed  for 
J.  Roach,  1802. 

xo.  The  same,  1805. 

11.  The  British  Drama,  London,  Jones  and  Co.,  1824,  Vol.  I. 

Bell’s  text,  1777,  may  represent  the  acting  text  of  Barry.  It  shows 
marked  differences  from  the  Halhed  Garland  text.  The  character  of 
Jaffier  is  less  vehement  and  more  amorous  and  complaining.  The  text 
restores:  I,  7-10,  74-95;  IV,  1486-154,  163-1673;  passages  of  self-pity  (IV, 
281-284,  341-342),  and  of  bluster  (II,  142-150;  V,  472-474),  and  several 
amorous  passages  with  Belvidera  (IV,  397-398,  412-413,  4376-441,  443-445, 
4896-4903).  The  whole  fourth  act  is  consequently  expressive  of  hurt 
feelings  and  soft  amorous  pathos.  Significant  cuts  are  Jaffier’s  protesta¬ 
tion  of  innocence  (IV,  305-312)  and  two  passages  in  which  he  recounts 
to  Belvidera  Pierre’s  treatment  of  him  (IV,  4046-409,  418-437). 

Pierre’s  gibe  at  praying  (II,  84-87)  is  cut;  the  sentiment  for  Jaffier 
in  the  scene  with  the  conspirators  (III,  483-487)  is  restored. 

In  Belvidera’s  part  several  passionate  speeches  are  restored  (I,  331- 
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332,  344-347;  IV,  7b-ioa)  as  are  Jaffier’s  passionate  vows  of  vengeance  on 
Renault  (IV,  39-41,  72-823).  Cf  Review  of  Mrs.  Crawford,  etc.,  p.  15, 
quoted  on  p.  186  above.  One  “gross”  line  is  omitted  (III,  182^184).  Cf 
London  Magazine,  March,  1768,  quoted  on  p.  182  above. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  cut  soliloquies  at  the  close  of  a  scene  (III, 
213-217,  IV,  207-211;  V,  509-510). 

The  conspirators  and  Renault  are  not  so  bloodthirsty:  the  cuts  com¬ 
prise  III,  31^-318,  375-388,  399-402,  420-421,  466-467 — all  retained  by 
Halhed  Garland. 

Mrs.  Siddons’s  debut  as  Belvidera  (Dec.  14,  1782),  occasioned  the 
publication  of  at  least  four  editions  of  the  acting  text  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d  (by  C.  Bathurst,  1783,  and  1785;  by  R.  Randall,  1785;  and  by  G. 
Lister,  1787).  These  texts  show  only  minor  variations  from  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bell  in  1777  and  1780-1785,  and  by  Wenman  in  1778.  Bathurst 
cuts  from  Pierre’s  part  the  sentimental  lines  I,  259-260;  III,  483-487,  with 
the  result  that  the  character  emerges  with  more  stoical  traits.  (Bensley 
was  the  Pierre.)  From  the  scenes  between  Jaffier  and  Belvidera,  Bathurst 
cuts  IV,  39-41,  443-444,  489b-49oa,  501-502,  and  restores  the  tame  lamb 
passage  (IV,  87-94). 

Bell’s  text,  1791-1797,  varies  slightly  from  his  texts  of  1777  and  1780- 
1785,  and  from  Wenman’s,  1778.  Many  of  the  variations  correspond  to 
changes  which  Kemble  made  in  his  acting  version,  published  in  1795, 
and  the  text  may  therefore  record  the  changes  Kemble  made  when  he 
first  played  Jaffier  to  Mrs.  Siddons’s  Belvidera  on  February  n,  1786. 
From  Pierre’s  part  is  cut  the  passage  of  sentiment,  III,  483-487.  From 
Jaffier’s  part  are  cut  the  imprecations  in  IV,  39-41,  305,  399-402,  404-413, 
418-437,  and  the  self-pity  of  III,  213-217.  Belvidera’s  part  is  not  substan¬ 
tially  different  from  1777,  though  there  is  a  marked  tendency  through¬ 
out  the  text  to  cut  superfluous  dialogue  in  order  to  speed  up  the  action. 
There  are  a  few  rearrangements  in  stage  effects.  The  gap  created  by  the 
omission  of  Antonio’s  scene  between  the  first  and  third  scenes  of  Act  V 
is  remedied  by  cutting  the  reference  to  time  (V,  231-234),  as  in  the 
earlier  edition.  Priuli’s  entry  with  attendants  (V,  363-369)  and  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  command  (V,  478-480)  are  cut  for  fast  curtains. 

Bell’s  text  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  acting  version  from  1777 
down  to  1795.  It  circulated  widely  and  is  reprinted  almost  verbatim: 
in  Dean’s  British  Theatre,  Manchester,  1800;  in  Turner’s  American  Stage, 
Philadelphia:  Turner  and  Son,  n.d.  (cast  for  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
1833,  comprising  C.  Kemble,  Cooper,  and  Fanny  Kemble;  cast  for  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  comprising  J.  R.  Scott,  E.  Forrest,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Clure)  ;  by  Turner  and  Fisher,  Philadelphia,  1846;  in  The  British  Theatre, 
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Philadelphia,  1850,  Vol.  I  (casts  for  Drury  Lane,  1814,  and  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  1817). 

Third  Adaptation 

1.  Otway’s  Tragedy  of  Venice  Preserv’d;  or,  A  Plot  Discover’d.  Revised  by 
J.  P.  Kemble,  and  acted  by  Their  Majesties  Servants,  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane,  London:  For  C.  Lowndes,  1795.  (Copy  in  the  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  Library  marked  “Boston  Theatre:  Prompt  Book.”)  Cast  for  Drury 
Lane,  October  21,  1795. 

2.  “As  performed  at  the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden. 
Printed  under  the  authority  of  the  managers  from  the  Prompt-Book.  With 
Remarks  by  Mrs.  Inchbald.”  In  Inchbald’s  British  Theatre,  Vol.  XII, 
London,  1808.  Cast  for  Covent  Garden,  December  20,  1805;  for  Drury 
Lane,  November  27,  1806.  Idealized  portrait  of  Belvidera  being  led  away 
by  Renault. 

3.  “Revised  by  J.  P.  Kemble;  and  now  published  as  it  was  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,”  London,  1814.  In  A  Select  British  Theatre,  Vol.  VII, 
London,  1815. 

4.  “Printed  from  the  acting  copy,  with  remarks  biographical  and  critical 
by  D — G —  [i.e.,  George  Daniel].  As  performed  at  the  Theatres  Royal, 
London.”  In  Cumberland’s  British  Theatre,  Vol.  II,  London  [ ca .  1825- 
1855].  A  “fine  engraving  by  Mr.  White,  from  a  drawing  taken  in  the 
theatre  by  Mr.  Cruikshank.”  Casts  for  Covent  Garden,  June  7,  1823,  and 
October  10,  1827. 

5.  “French’s  Standard  Drama  .  .  .  with  the  stage  business,  cast  of  characters, 
costumes,  relative  positions,  etc.,”  New  York  and  London:  Samuel  French, 
Ltd.,  n.d.  (This  text,  edited  originally  by  Epes  Sargent,  published  at  New 
York  and  Baltimore  by  Wm.  Taylor,  appeared  under  different  names  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  It  was  still  in  print  in  1941.) 

6.  “As  performed  at  the  Theatre  New-York,”  New  York:  D.  Longworth, 
1810.  (The  copy  in  the  Harvard  College  Library  belonged  to  James  Paulin 
Gann,  who  was  apparently  an  actor  at  the  “Theatre,”  Philadelphia.)  Cast 
includes  Fennell — Pierre,  Simpson — Jaffier,  Mrs.  Mason — Belvidera. 

Kemble’s  text,  1795,  is  marked  by  two  striking  stage  arrangements. 
A  sensational  fast  curtain  for  the  Hostage  Scene  is  provided  by  the 
excision  of  the  scene  between  Pierre  and  Jaffier  (II,  417^434) ;  and  a 
procession  of  conspirators  and  guards  across  the  Rialto  separates  the  two 
scenes  in  Act  Five  which  were  juxtaposed  by  the  omission  of  Antonio 
and  Aquilina  (V,  122-218).  Throughout  the  dialogue  is  cut  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  “propriety,”  and  of  speeding  up  the  action. 
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Nineteenth-Century  Acting  Versions 
Interesting  for  details  of  stage  business: 

1.  Venice  Preserv’d.  In  The  New  English  Drama,  Vol.  IV,  ed.  Wm.  Ox- 
berry,  London,  1818.  Casts  for  Drury  Lane,  October  9,  15,  1817;  and 
for  Covent  Garden,  October  14,  1815. 

2.  The  London  Stage,  Vol.  II,  London:  Sherwood,  Jones,  and  Co.,  1824-1827. 

3.  Lacy’s  Acting  Edition  of  Plays,  Vol.  XXXII,  ed.  Thomas  Hailes  Lacy, 
London,  n.d.  Casts  for  Covent  Garden,  October  10,  1827;  for  Drury  Lane, 
February  14,  1842. 

4.  The  British  Drama,  No.  5,  London:  J.  Dicks,  1865. 

Prompt  Books 

George  Becks,  1883.  New  York  Public  Library. 

Venice  Preserved;  or,  A  Plot  Discover’d.  London:  Printed  for  C.  Bathurst 
.  .  .  and  A.  Strahan,  1752.  (Original  text,  heavily  marked  with  old 
prompters’  symbols,  but  the  corresponding  directions  lacking.) 

The  Charles  Prompt  Book.  New  York  Public  Library. 

Venice  Preserv’d,  ed.  Wm.  Oxberry,  Comedian.  Boston:  Wells  and  Lilly, 
1822.  (On  the  first  page  is  written,  “I.S.  Charles  to  W.  Naylor.”  The 
text  is  of  great  interest  for  the  very  full  directions  and  for  the  prompter’s 
diagrams  of  the  positions  of  the  actors  in  fast  moving  scenes.) 

The  Wm.  B.  Wood  Prompt  Book.  Harvard  College  Library. 

Venice  Preserved.  Oxberry’s  Edition.  London,  1818.  (I,  181-183,  cut: 
from  the  text  with  Nicky  Nacky,  has  been  restored.) 

The  J.  William  Wallack  Prompt  Book.  New  York  Public  Library. 

Venice  Preserved.  Cumberland’s  British  Theatre,  No.  13.  (Actor’s  script, 
marked  for  Jaffier  and  Belvidera.  Text  similar  to  Kemble’s  version.) 

The  Proctor  Prompt  Book.  New  York  Public  Library. 

Venice  Preserved.  No  title  page,  but  on  the  page  with  the  cast  are  the 
words,  “Presented  to  his  friend,  Augustus  C.  Lewis,  by  John  Proctor, 
Feb^  27th,  1843.”  On  the  first  page  of  the  text  is  written  “John  Proctor, 
1842.”  Cast  includes  Wheatley — the  Duke;  Warren — Priuli;  Darley — 
Bedamar;  Wallack — Pierre;  Booth — Jaffier;  Mrs.  Duff — Belvidera.  (Stage 
directions  are  similar  to  those  in  the  acting  versions  by  Oxberry  and 
Lacy;  variants  correspond  to  changes  made  by  Dion  Boucicault.  Bel- 
videra’s  death  scene  is  cut,  as  in  Murdoch  Prompt  Book.) 

The  Murdoch  Prompt  Book.  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Venice  Preserved,  No.  XX.  Modern  Standard  Drama,  edited  by  Epes 
Sargent.  New  York:  Wm.  Taylor,  and  Baltimore,  Wm.  and  Henry  Tay¬ 
lor,  n.d.  (Marked  for  the  actor  of  Pierre.  Lines  of  reconciliation  between 
Pierre  and  conspirators,  III,  464-490,  are  cut  for  a  fast  curtain.  Belvidera’s 
Mad  Scene  is  cut;  cf.  W.  B.  Wood,  Personal  Recollections,  p.  203.) 

Dion  Boucicault  Prompt  Book.  New  York  Public  Library. 

Venice  Preserved.  Revised  by  Dion  Boucicault.  New  York:  Henry  L. 
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Hinto,  1874.  Cast:  Jaffier — F.  B.  Warde,  Pierre — John  McCullough,  Bel- 
videra — Miss  Fanny  Brough.  (The  text  is  a  reprint  of  the  Cumberland- 
French  versions,  which  are  in  turn  based  on  Kemble’s.  The  prompt 
book  is  of  interest  because  it  gives  complete  directions  for  all  action,  with 
detailed  charts  for  the  positions  of  actors  in  each  important  scene.  The 
prompter’s  notes  are  similar  to  those  of  earlier  prompters:  most  of  the 
business  is  clearly  traditional.  See  p.  266  n.  78  above.) 


APPENDIX  B 


List  of  Performances 


ABBREVIATIONS: 

(1)  by  an  actor’s  name  indicates  his  first  recorded  performance. 


•  by  an  actor’s  name  indicates  that  the 

performance  was  for  his  benefit. 

Ath. 

-  Athenaeum. 

D.C. 

-  Daily  Courant. 

D.G. 

-  Dorset  Garden. 

D.L.C. 

-  Drury  Lane  Calendar ,  ed.  Dougald  Macmillan. 

DP. 

-  Daily  Post. 

L.M.C.  -  London  Morning  Chroniclr . 

E.M. 

-  European  Magazine. 

M.P.  -  Morning  Post. 

Hay. 

-  Haymarket. 

R.R.  -  Rich*s  Register . 

H.T.C. 

-  Harvard  Theatre  Collection. 

T.I.  -  Theatrical  Inquisitor * 

L.I.F. 

-  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

T.O.  -  Theatrical  Observer. 
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PERFORMANCES  OF 
(From  Genest  and  others) 

Betterton’s  Company 


Date  Notes1 


1680  March 
1685 

D.G. 

1687  Jan. 
1691 

10 

1692  Feb. 

9 

March 

1696 

1703 

3 

1704  July 

7 

D.L. 

1705 

July 

26 

L.I.F. 

Dec. 

11 

Hay. 

1707 

March 

1 

Hay. 

1709  Nov. 

30 

1711  Feb. 

27 

1712  July 

29 

1713  March 

28 

1715  March 

14 

1716  Jan. 

21 

1717  Feb. 

2 

March 

23 

R.R. 

May 

23 

D.C.  & 
R.R. 

Oct. 

26 

1718  Feb. 

4 

Dec. 

2 

R.R. 

1719  April 

18 

R.R. 

Nov. 

21 

Dec. 

31 

R.R. 

1720  March 

5 

R.R. 

1721  Jan. 

17 

Oct. 

14 

1722  Feb. 

3 

R.R. 

Nov. 

1 

R.R. 

1723  Feb. 

9 

R.R. 

April 

6 

R.R. 

Dec. 

17 

1724  March 

28 

D.Pi 

Oct. 

17 

1725  Oct. 

16 

Castalio  Chamont  Polydore  Acasto  Monimia 

Betterton  Smith  J.  Williams  Gillow  Mrs.  Barry 

Edition  of  The  Orphan  argues  a  revival. 

[At  Court:  Nicoll,  Restoration  Drama ,  p.  313.]  Mrs.  Barry 

Edition  of  The  Orphan  argues  a  revival. 

[Before  the  Queen:  tbtd p.  314.]  Mrs.  Barry 

[Warrant  to  pay  Mrs.  Barry  £  25  for  The  Orphan ,  ibid. ,  p.  319.]  Mrs.  Barry 
Edition  of  The  Orphan  argues  a  revival. 

Edition  of  The  Orphan  argues  a  revival. 

Phillips 

[“Not  acted  4  years.  The  men’s  parts  by  Young  Gentlemen  for  their  diversion. 
These  Young  Gentlemen  were  from  Oxford.  Phillips  who  acted  Chamont  per¬ 
formed  afterwards.”  (Genest)] 


Wilks 

Verbruggen 

Booth  (1) 

Keen 

Mrs.  Oldfield 

[“Never  acted  there”] 

The  Drury  Lane  Company 

Booth  (1) 

Keen 

Powell 

Mrs.  Bradshaw 

[“Not  acted  6  years”] 

Powell 

Keen 

Booth 

omitted 

Mrs.  Bradshaw 

Booth 

Keen 

Powell 

Mrs.  Bradshaw 

Booth 

Powell 

Wilks 

Mills  (1) 

Booth 

Mrs.  Porter  (1) 

As  before. 

Boman 

Wilks  Mills 

Booth 

Boman* 

Mrs.  Porter 

Booth  Elrington 

Mills  (1) 

Boman 

Mrs.  Porter 

[“By  H.R.H.  Command.”] 

1  Abbreviations  in  this  column  refer  (1)  to  performances  given  in  other  playhouses  during  these  years,  or  (2)  to 
sources  for  performances  not  listed  by  Genest. 
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THE  ORPHAN 


Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Company 


Date  Notes  Castalio  Chamont  Polydore  Acasto  Monimia 


1715  Jan.  3 
Jan.  22 
Nov.  23 


Keen  [Receipts  £78  -  03 1  -  06d.  R.R.] 

R.R.  [Receipts  £58  -  lOr  -  0 6d.) 

R.R.  [Receipts  £15  -  16r  -  06 d.) 


1721  Oct. 

5 

Ryan  Quin  (1)  Walker  (1)  Boheme  Mrs.  Seymour  (1) 

[“Not  acted  for  6  years.”  Genest.)  [Receipts  £19  -  19r  -  06 d.  R.R.] 

Nov. 

23 

R.R. 

[Receipts  £19  -  10s  -  00.) 

1722  Oct. 

23 

R.R. 

[Receipts  £12  -  04s  -  00.) 

1723  Jan. 

30 

R.R. 

[Receipts  £20  -  07r  -  00.) 

Dec. 

10 

D.P. 

1724  March  12  D.P. 


1726  Nov.  14 


Ryan  Quin  Walker  Boheme  Mrs.  Berriman 

[Receipts  £38  -  Or  -  06 d.  L.I.F.  Account  Books.) 
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Drury  Lane  Company 


Date 

Notes  Castalio  Chamont 

Polydore  Acasto 

Monimia 

1727  Jan. 

21 

April 

1 

1728  Oct. 

15 

Wilks  Elrington 

(omitted) 

Mrs.  Porter 

1729  Jan. 

9 

Williams 

1730  March  21 

Mills 

A  Gentleman 

April 

16 

1731  Jan. 

2 

Feb. 

17 

[Savage’s  Benefit] 

Marshall 

1732  April 

24 

Wilks 

Mrs.  Horton  (1) 

Dec. 

20 

1733  May 

15 

Mrs.  Horton 

1737  March  15 

Milward  (1)* 

Quin 

W.  Mills 

Mrs.  Cibber  (1) 

April 

20 

Mrs.  Cibber* 

1738  Feb. 

7 

Milward 

Quin 

W.  Mills 

Wright 

Mrs.  Cibber 

Oct. 

19 

Mrs.  Giffard 

1739  Oct. 

5 

1740  Jan. 

15 

Oct. 

7 

Mrs.  Pritchard  (1) 

1742  April 

28 

Havard 

Delane 

Mrs.  Mills 

[Benefit  of  Miss 

Cibber,  who  played  the  Page] 

May 

11 

Garrick 

[Benefit  of  Harper’s  Widow] 

Oct. 

5 

Havard 

Garrick  [‘ 

‘1st  appearance  this  season”] 

Mrs.  Pritchard 

Oct. 

22 

Garrick 

Dec. 

11 

Garrick 

1743  April 

20 

Garrick 

Oct. 

6 

Davies 

Delane 

Giffard 

Mrs.  Giffard  (1st 

in  4  years) 

— Dec. 

10 

Garrick 

1744  Oct. 

27 

Havard 

Garrick 

Delane 

Mrs.  Cibber 

1745  Feb. 

2 

Oct. 

19 

Delane 

Mrs.  Giffard 

1746  April 

12 

Havard 

Lacy  (1) 

Delane 

Mrs.  Cibber 

[Mrs.  Arne’s  Benefit.  “The  boxes  and  pit  were 

laid  together, 

,  a3  the  demand  for 

places  was  more 

than  double  what  the  boxes  would  contain.” 

Master  Arne  played 

the  Page.] 

1746  Nov. 

15, 

17, 

18,  19.  20 

Barry 

Lacy 

Delane 

Sparks 

Mrs.  Giffard 

1747  Nov. 

18, 

19, 

20,  21 

Barry 

Garrick 

Delane 

Berry 

Mrs.  Cibber 

Nov. 

30 

D.L.C. 

Dec. 

19 

D.L.C. 

1748  Jan. 

20 

D.L.C. 

March  31 

Havard* 

Oct. 

11 

Havard 

Berry 

Nov. 

10 

D.L.C. 

1749  Jan. 

28 

D.L.C. 

March  20 

(Benefit  of  sufferers  in  the  fire  at  Honiton.  Monday  in  Passio: 

n  Week] 

Dec. 

8 

Bridges 

Mrs.  Ward 

Dec. 

11 

D.L.C. 

1750  Jan. 

20 

D.L.C. 

March  20 

D.L.C. 

April 

9 

Berry 

[Toward  the  increase  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  public  charity] 
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Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Company 


Date 

Notes  Castalio 

Chamont 

Polydore 

Acasto 

Monimia 

1730  Dec.  14 

1732  Jan. 

12 

Oct. 

11 

Ryan 

Quin 

Walker 

Milward  (1) 

Mrs.  Hallam 

Covent  Garden  Company 

1733  Dec. 

S 

1735  Jan. 

4 

A.  Hallam 

Ryan  (1) 

Stephens 

Mrs.  Horton 

[“Seemingly  acted  but  once”] 

1736  April 

30 

Sept. 

27 

1738  Jan. 

26 

Ryan 

Delane 

Walker 

Stephens 

Mrs.  Hortoa 

1739  Feb. 

24 

1740  Nov. 

7 

Hale 

Delane 

Ryan 

Stephens 

Mrs.  Horton 

1742  Oct. 

4 

Hale 

Quin 

Ryan 

Stephens 

Mrs.  Cibber 

1743  Oct. 

26 

1744  Nov. 

22 

Quia 

Miss  Bellamy  (1) 

Nov. 

23 

Miss  Bellamy  (no 

3rd  performance 

1746  Nov. 

11 

Ryan 

Garrick 

Havard 

Mrs.  Cibber 

Dec. 

23 

Garrick 

1748  Oct. 

24 

Ryaa 

Quin 

Delaae 

Sparks 

Miss  Bellamy 

1750  Feb. 

20 

Lacy 

Oct. 

19 

Barry 

Quin 

Ryan 

Sparks 

Mrs.  Cibber 
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Drury  Lane  Company 


Date 

Notes 

Castalio 

Chamont 

Polydore 

Acasto 

Monimia 

1751  March 

14 

Lee 

Garrick 

Sowdon  (1)* 

Berry 

Mrs.  Bellamy 

Oct. 

7 

Ross  (1) 

Garrick 

Havard 

Berry 

Mrs.  Bellamy 

[repeated  8  times] 

Oct. 

8 

Nov. 

2 

D.L.C. 

1752  Jan. 

2 

D.L.C. 

March  17 

Dexter  (1)* 

Oct. 

3 

Garrick 

1753  Jan. 

23 

Davies 

Miss  Haughton 

April 

9 

D.L.C. 

Havard 

Miss  Bellamy 

Oct. 

2 

Garrick 

Mrs.  Cibber  (1st 

in  4  years) 

1754  Oct. 

15 

D.L.C. 

April 

1 

D.L.C. 

Oct. 

21 

Garrick 

1755  Jan. 

16 

D.L.C. 

April 

7 

D.L.C. 

Nov. 

17 

Garrick 

1756  April 

29 

Holland 

Burton 

Miss  Macklin 

1757  Jan. 

18 

RoS8 

Garrick 

Holland 

Berry 

Mrs.  Cibber 

March 

8 

L.M.C. 

Garrick 

Mrs.  Cibber 

April 

18 

Garrick 

Miss  Pritchard  (1)' 

1758  Oct. 

19 

Fleetwood 

Holland 

Obrien 

Bransby 

Miss  Pritchard 

Oct. 

23,  26 

D.L.C. 

Nov. 

11,  30 

D.L.C. 

Dec. 

19 

D.L.C. 

Mrs.  Cibber 

1759  Feb. 

7,23 

Mrs.  Cibber 

April 

21 

H.T.C. 

May 

19 

D.L.C. 

Oct. 

25 

Fleetwood 

Holland 

Obrien 

Miss  Pritchard 

1760  Jan. 

4 

D.L.C. 

April 

14 

Fleetwood 

Garrick 

Holland 

Mrs.  Yates  (1)* 

1764  Feb. 

14 

Powell  (1) 

Holland 

Jackson  (1) 

Mrs.  Yates 

Feb. 

17 

D.L.C. 

Feb. 

20 

D.L.C. 

April 

7 

Havard* 

April 

30 

Mrs.  Palmer 

May 

12 

D.L.C 

Oct. 

23 

Havard 

Mrs.  Cibber 

Nov. 

7 

D.L.C 

1765  March  23 

Bransby 

Mrs.  Yates* 

May 

4 

D.L.C. 

[Benefit  of  Jackson] 

Bransby 

Mrs.  Palmer 

Sept. 

21 

Packer 

Mrs.  Yates 

Oct. 

26 

[Ernesto  played  by  Parsons] 

1766  Feb. 

4 

Bensley  (1) 

Feb. 

8 

D.L.C. 

Sept. 

27 

D.L.C. 

Mrs.  Palmer 

Nov. 

21 

Havard 

Mrs.  Palmer 

1767  May 

22 

D.L.C. 

Bransby 

Miss  Simson 

Nov. 

21 

Reddish 

Holland 

Packer 

Mrs.  Dancer 

1768  Jan. 

4 

Barry 

Mrs.  Dancer 

May 

2 

D.L.C. 

1769  April 

10 

Barry 

Holland 

Cautherley* 

Mrs.  Barry 
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Covent  Garden  Company 


Date 

Notes  Castalio 

Chamont 

Polydore 

Acasto 

Monimia 

1751  Oct.  17 

Dyer 

Bland  (1) 

1752  April 

1 

[Barrington’s  Benefit) 

1753  Feb. 

13,  17 

Smith 

March  29  H.T.C. 

April 

24 

Miss  Macklin* 

Nov. 

22 

Mis3  Bellamy 

1754  Feb. 

14 

Miss  Bellamy 

1755  Dec. 

12 

Barry  Dyer 

Smith 

Sparks 

Miss  Nossiter  (1) 

1756  Oct. 

13 

Miss  Nossiter 

1757  April 

25 

Barry  Clarke* 

Smith 

Sparks 

Miss  Nossiter 

1758  Jan. 

23 

Ross 

Miss  Bellamy 

Oct. 

6 

Ross  Dyer 

Clarke 

Sparks 

Mrs.  Bellamy 

1759  Dec. 

7 

Mrs.  Ward 

1760  Oct. 

23 

Miss  Macklin 

1761  Sept. 

28 

Clarke 

Mrs.  Bellamy 

1762  Nov. 

1 

Walker 

1764  Jan. 

28 

Smith 

Miss  Macklin 

1767  Oct.  19 


Powell  Smith 


Mrs.  Bellamy 


1769  Oct. 
Oct. 


18 

20.  23 


Smith  (1) 


Bensley  (1)  Wroughton  (1) 


Miss  Miller  (1) 
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Drury  Lane  Company 


Date 

Notes 

Castalio 

Chamont 

Polydore 

Acasto 

Monimia 

1770  May  30 

Palmer  (1) 

Packer 

Hurst 

Mrs.  W.  Barry 

Oct.  17 

Reddish 

Brereton  (1) 

Mrs.  S.  Barry 

1771  March  7 

D.L.C. 

Oct.  15 

Reddish 

Brereton 

Cautherley 

Packer 

Mrs.  Barry 

1772  Feb.  21 

Crofts 

Miss  Younge  (1) 

Dec.  22 

Barry 

Brereton 

Cautherley 

Mrs.  Barry 

1776  March  23 

Reddish* 

Smith 

Brereton 

A  Lady  [Mrs. 

Canning] 

1782  Dec.  26 

Brereton 

Bannister,  Jr. 

Farren 

Mrs.  Wilmot  (1) 

[“Not  acted  6  Years.”  Genest] 

1787  Feb.  7  Kemble  (1)  Bannister,  Jr.  Barrymore  Young  Lady 

[Miss  Pollard] 


1802  April 

19 

Pope  C.  Kemble  Barrymore 

Mrs.  Pope 

1803  Jan. 

19 

Pope  C.  Kemble 

Mrs.  Pope 

[Barrymore  stricken  in  performance,  European  Magazine ,  Feb.  1803] 

PERFORMANCES  OF 

(From  Genest  and  others) 

Betterton’s  Company 

Date 

Notes  Jaffier  Pierre  Renault  Priuli 

Antonio 

Belvidera 

1682  Feb. 

9 

D.G. 

Betterton  Smith  Wiltshire  Boman 

Leigh 

Mrs.  Barry 

Feb. 

11 

D.G. 

[Before  the  King:  Nicoll,  Restoration  Drama ,  p.  311.] 

April 

21 

D.G. 

[Before  the  Duke:  Ham,  Otway  and  Lee ,  p.  240.] 

May 

31 

D.G. 

[Before  the  Duchess:  ibid.] 

1696 

Edition  of  V enice  Preserv'd  argues  a  revival. 

1703  Nov. 

20 

D.L. 

1704  Nov. 

11 

D.L. 

Estcourt 

1705  April 

28 

Hay. 

Dec. 

13 

D.L. 

1707  Feb. 

22 

Hay. 

Pack  (1) 

April 

22 

D.L. 

May 

9 

Hay. 

Wilks  (1)  Verbruggen  Cibber  Boman 

Pack 

Mrs.  Barry 

[Barton  Booth  played  Bedamar] 

Nov. 

15 

Hay. 

Mills 
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Covent  Garden  Company 


Date 

Notes  Castalio 

Chamont 

Polydore 

Acasto 

Monimia 

1770  Oct.  18 

Ross 

Smith 

Bensley 

Miss  Miller 

1776  Nov. 

1 

Wroughion 

Lewis 

F.  Aikin 

Clarke 

Lady,  1st 

appearance 

1778  March 

2 

Wroughton 

Lewis 

Aikin 

Clarke 

Mrs.  Barry 

1779  March 

9 

Mrs.  Crawford 

Oct. 

11 

Mrs.  Hartley  (1) 

1783  March  31 

Wroughton 

Henderson  (1) 

Aikin 

Clarke 

Miss  Younge  (1st 

at  Covent 

Garden) 

1785  Feb. 

4 

Pope  (1) 

Holman  (1) 

Farren 

Clarke 

Miss  Younge 

Feb. 

7, 10 

E.M. 

Dec. 

1 

Pope 

Holman 

Farren 

F.  Aikin  (1) 

Miss  Brunton  (1) 

Dec. 

6,  15 

E.M. 

1786  Feb. 

9 

E.M. 

1787  Jan. 

27 

May 

22 

1788  Oct. 

27 

Middleton  (1) 

1790  Oct. 

27 

Fennell 

Middleton 

Farren 

Aikin 

Mrs.  Esten 

1791  Oct. 

28 

Farren 

Holman 

Harley 

Aikin 

Mrs.  Esten 

1793  Jan. 

21 

Pope 

Farren 

Harley 

1797  Oct. 

13 

Pope 

Holman 

Clarke 

Murray 

Mrs.  Spencer  (1) 

[Performed  4  times:  Monthly  Mirror.) 

Oct. 

20 

Betterton  [from  Bath]  (1) 

1798  Oct. 

1799  Oct. 

9 

H.  Johnston  (1) 

1815  Dec. 

2 

C.  Kemble 

Young 

Conway 

Egerton 

Miss  O’Neill 

[Acted  12  times: 

:  Dec.  5.  7,  15,  20,  22,  1815;  Feb. 

3,  1816.  etc.] 

VENICE  PRESERV’D” 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Company 

Date 

Notes  Jaffier 

Pierre 

Renault 

Priuli 

Antonio 

Belvidera 
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Drury  Lane  Company 


Date 

Notes  Jaffier  Pierre  Renault  Priuli 

Antonio 

Belvidera 

1708  June 

4  D.L. 

[Benefit  of  the  Box-keepers] 

Thurmond  Mills  Cibber  Boman 

Pinkethman 

Mrs.  Barry 

(i) 

1709  March  19 

Thurmond 

Mrs.  Rogers 

1711  Jan. 

16 

Wilks  Mills  Cibber  Boman 

Pinkethman 

Mrs.  Rogers 

1712  May 

9 

Mrs.  Rogers* 

1713  May 

13 

Booth  Mills 

Mrs.  Bradshaw* 

Oct. 

8 

1714  Nov. 

3 

Booth 

[Mrs.  Porter?] 

1715  Dec. 

13 

[“Not  acted  this  season.”  Daily  Courant.] 

1716  May 

7 

[“Benefit  of  Mr.  Leigh.”  Rich’s  Register.] 

Dec. 

3 

[“By  H.R.H.  Command.”  Rich’s  Register.] 

1717  Nov. 

21 

1718  March  22  R.R. 

Oct. 

4 

Mrs.  Porter  (1) 

1719  March 

5 

[“Benefit  of  Mr.  Mills,  by  H.R.H.  Command.”  Rich’s  Register.] 

Nov. 

26  R.R. 

1720  Jan. 

11  R.R. 

May 

27 

[Benefit  of  the  Widow  Bowen.] 

Nov. 

19 

1721  Jan. 

28  R.R. 

May 

8 

[“Benefit  of  Mills,  Jr.  and  Chetwood.”  Rich’s  Register.] 

Sept. 

23 

1722  Jan. 

28  R.R. 

May 

26  R.R. 

Oct. 

6 

1723  Feb. 

2  R.R. 

May 

28  R.R. 

[“Benefit  of  Cross.”  Rich’s  Register.] 

Oct. 

14  R.R. 

Dec. 

14 

1724  March 

19  D.P. 

May 

21  R.R. 

Nov. 

19  R.R. 

Dec. 

16 

1725  Jan. 

16 

[“Antonio  is  omitted.”] 

Nov. 

10 

1730  Oct. 

17 

Wilks 

1732  Jan. 

27 

W.  Mills 

Mills 

1734  May 

21 

Oct. 

24 

Milward 

Mills 

1735  Jan. 

6 

Quin 

June 

9 

Mills 

Sept. 

23 

1736  Dec. 

14 

Milward 

Quin 

1738  Jan. 

11 

Milward 

Quin 

Feb. 

3 

Feb. 

23 

Oct. 

31 

Mrs.  Horton 


Cibber,  Jr.  Boman  Mrs.  Thurmond 


Mrs.  Cibber  [prob.) 

Cibber,  Jr.  Boman  Mrs.  Cibber  (1) 
Mrs.  Cibber 


Boman 


Mrs.  Giffard 
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Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Company 


Date  Notes  Jaffier  Pierre  Renault  Priuli  Antonio  Belvidera 


1721  Dec.  2  Ryan  Quin  (1)  C.  Bullock  (1)  Boheme  Spiller  Mrs.  Seymour 

[“Never  acted  there.”  Genest.]  [Receipts  £26  -  17 s  -  06  J.  R.R.) 

Dec.  4  R.R.  [Receipts  £15  -  02r  -  00d.] 

1722  Nov.  29 


1727  April  7 

Dec.  16 

1728  Feb.  7 

1729  Feb.  7 

Nov.  1 


Ryan  Walker  (1)*  Hulett  Milward  Spiller  Mrs.  Berriman  (1) 

[“Not  acted  5  Years”]  [Receipts  £97  -  llr  -  6cl.  L.l.F.  Account  Books. 1 

[Receipts,  £25  -  17s  -  Od.  L.I.F.  Account  Books.) 

(omitted)  Quin  Chapman  (1)  Milward  Hippisley  (1)  Mrs.  Buchanan  (1) 


1731  Oct.  25 

1732  Sept.  29 

1733  April  12 
Oct.  2 


Covent  Garden  Company 

Milward  (1)* 


Mrs.  Hallam 


Mrs.  Buchanan 
Mrs.  Buchanan 


1735  Nov.  19,  20 


Mrs.  Porter 


1736  Oct.  11 
1738  Jan.  5 


Delane 


Ryan 


Chapman 


Bridgewater  Hippisley  Mrs.  Hallam 
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Drury  Lane  Company 


Date 

Notes  Jaffier 

Pierre 

Renault 

Priuli 

Belvidera 

1739  Sept  14 

1740  Dec.  8 

Milward 

Walker* 

Berry 

Havard 

Mrs.  Giffard 

Mrs.  Roberts 

1743  March  14 

Delane* 

Garrick 

Mrs.  Pritchard  (1) 

April 

6 

Garrick 

May 

13 

Garrick 

Nov. 

18 

Delane 

Bridges 

Mrs.  Giffard 

1744  March  29 

Garrick 

Mrs.  Giffard* 

Oct. 

23 

Delane 

Sheridan 

Mrs.  Cibber 

Nov. 

IS 

Havard 

1747  Feb. 

16 

Delane 

Barry* 

Sparks 

Berry 

Mrs.  Giffard 

Oct. 

20 

D.L.C. 

Delane 

Barry 

Berry 

Havard 

Mrs.  Cibber 

Oct. 

31 

D.L.C. 

Nov. 

27 

D.L.C. 

1748  Feb. 

8 

Garrick  (1) 

Barry 

Mrs.  Cibber 

[“Mr.  Garrick  first  played  Jaffeir,  very  fine - 

G:  applause. 

”  (Prompter’s  note 

in  Cross-Hopkins  Diary,  MS 

in  Folger  Shakespeare  Library.)] 

March 

7 

Garrick  (2) 

Mrs.  Cibber* 

May 

25 

Berry 

Havard 

Nov. 

8 

Garrick 

Barry 

Berry 

Havard 

Mrs.  Cibber 

1749  Feb. 

14 

H.T.C. 

1750  Oct. 

24 

Garrick 

Berry 

Bridges 

Havard 

Miss  Bellamy 

Oct. 

25 

Oct. 

27 

.  1 

1751  March  18 

Burton 

Bridges 

Miss  Bellamy* 

1752  Oct. 

28 

Garrick 

Mossop 

Havard 

Miss  Bellamy 

Nov. 

14 

D.L.C. 

1753  March  24 

Miss  Bellamy* 

Oct. 

25 

Garrick 

(omitted) 

Mrs.  Cibber 

Oct. 

29 

Garrick 

Mossop 

Nov. 

10 

D.L.C. 

1754  Feb. 

14 

D.L.C. 

1755  March  15 

Garrick 

Mossop* 

Mrs.  Cibber 

1757  April 

26 

Holland  (1)* 

Mossop 

Mrs. 

Cibber 

Oct. 

11 

A  gentleman  (1)  Mossop 

Mrs. 

Cibber 

Oct. 

14 

1759  March  24 

Garrick 

Mossop* 

Mrs. 

Cibber 

[1st  in  4  years] 

1760  March  17 

Holland 

Garrick  [“1st  time  for  15 

years”] 

Mrs. 

Cibber* 

April 

15 

Holland* 

Garrick 

Mrs. 

Yates 

1761  April 

23 

Holland 

Sheridan 

Miss 

Mowat 

[Burton’s  Benefit] 

1762  Feb. 

22 

Holland 

Lee  [1st  in  10  years] 

Mrs. 

Yates 

Oct. 

20 

Garrick 

Holland  (1)  Packer 

Havard 

Mrs. 

Cibber 

1763  March  26 

Holland* 

Nov. 

22 

Powell  (1) 

Holland 

Havard 

Mrs. 

Yates 

Nov. 

24 

D.L.C. 

Dec. 

16 

D.L.C. 

Dec. 

22 

D.L.C. 

1764  Jan. 

28 

D.L.C. 

Feb. 

8 

D.L.C. 
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Covent  Garden  Company 


Date  Notes  Jaffier  Pierre  Renault  Priuli  Antonio  Belvidera 


1739  Nov.  2 

Mrs.  Hallam 

1742  Oct.  1 

Ryan  Quin  Chapman 

[“Acted  several  times”) 

Bridgewater  Kippisley  Mrs.  Cibber 

1743  March  17 

Ryan* 

Dec.  31 

Mrs.  Pritchard 

1744  Sept. 

24 

Mrs.  Pritchard 

1745  Oct. 

14 

Cashell 

Mrs.  Pritchard 

1746  Jan. 

24 

Davies  (1)  *, 

the  Booksellei 

Oct. 

4 

Cashell 

Mrs.  Pritchard 

1747  April 

9 

Ryan 

Quin* 

Chapman 

Mrs.  Cibber 

April 

11 

Dec. 

4 

Ryan 

Gentleman 

Mrs.  Giffard 

(1) 

[Sowdon?] 

Dec. 

5,  7 

1748  Oct. 

22 

Ryan 

Quin 

Miss  Bellamy 

Nov. 

7 

Sparks 

1750  Jan. 

23 

Sparks 

1751  Dec 

16.  18 

Ryan 

Barry 

Sparks 

Bridgewater 

Mrs.  Cibber 

1752  Dec. 

21 

Barry  (1) 

[6  or  7  times] 

Sparks 

Macklin 

Bridgewater 

Mrs.  Cibber 

1753  March  17 

Barry* 

1753  Nov. 

14 

Barry 

Miss  Nossiter 

Nov. 

15, 16, 17 

[Acted  about  7  times] 

1754  Nov. 

23,  26 

Murphy 

Sheridan 

Mrs.  Bellamy 

1755  April 

5 

Sheridan 

.April 

29 

Barry 

Sparks 

Mrs.  Glen  (1)* 

Nov. 

14 

Barry 

Sparks 

Mrs.  Bellamy 

1761  March  9 

Ross 

Smith  (1) 

Mrs.  Ward 

1762  May  14 

Ross 

Shaw  (1)* 

Mrs.  Ward 

Dec.  4 

Ross 

A  Gentleman  (1) 

Mrs.  Ward 

1764  Jan.  17 

Ross 

Smith 

Mrs.  Ward 
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Date 

Notes 

Jaffier 

Pierre 

Renault 

Priuli 

Belvidera 

March 

13 

D.L.C. 

May 

4 

Mrs.  Ward, 

from  C.G. 

Oct- 

31 

Nov. 

3 

D.L.C. 

1765  Feb. 

12 

D.L.C. 

March  14 

D.L.C. 

April 

12 

D.L.C. 

Oct. 

2 

Powell 

Bensley  (1) 

Mrs.  Yates 

Oct. 

8 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

13 

D.L.C. 

1766  Jan. 

22 

D.L.C. 

Holland 

April 

16 

Bensley* 

Oct. 

8 

Holland 

Mrs.  W.  Barry 

Oct. 

11,  14 

D.L.C. 

Nov. 

19 

D.L.C. 

Mrs.  Yates 

1767  Dec. 

15 

Barry 

Holland 

Mrs.  Dancer 

1770  April 

7 

Barry 

F.  Aikin  (1)* 

Jefferson 

Bannister 

Mrs.  Barry 

1771  April 

13 

Barry 

Palmer  (1)* 

Burton 

Bannister 

Mrs.  Barry 

1773  Jan. 

21 

Barry 

F.  Aikin 

Jefferson 

J.  Aikin 

Mrs.  Barry 

Jan. 

25 

March 

25 

D.L.C. 

Reddish  (1)* 

Sept. 

28 

Play  deferred  because  Barry  was 

ill. 

Oct. 

23 

Barry 

Mrs.  Barry 

1774  Dec. 

9 

D.L.C. 

Reddish 

Smith 

Miss  Younge 

1775  May 

3 

Brereton  (1)* 

Smith 

Miss  Younge 

Sept. 

28 

Reddish 

Bensley  (1st  there  for  8  years) 

Miss  Younge 

1776  Jan. 

12 

D.L.C. 

1778  March  16 

A  Gentleman 

Bensley 

Miss  Younge 

1781  March  19 

Crawford  (1) 

Bensley 

Mrs.  Crawford* 

1782  Dec. 

14 

Brereton 

Bensley 

Packer 

J.  Aikin 

Mrs.  Siddons  (1)* 

1783  March  25 

Smith* 

Dec. 

20 

1784  March  27 

May 

13 

Palmer* 

Mrs.  Siddons 

Dec. 

20 

1785  Jan. 

4.  17 

E.M. 

April 

2 

E.M. 

Oct. 

8 

E.M. 

1786  Feb. 

11 

Kemble 

Bensley 

Packer 

f.  Aikin 

Mrs.  Siddons 

March  28 

Palmer* 

Nov. 

13 

E.M. 

Dec. 

7 

E.M. 

1787  April 

17 

Pope(fromC.G.)  Bensley* 

June 

9 

Sept. 

6 

E.M. 

Sept. 

26 

E.M. 

Oct. 

23 

1788  Nov. 

6 

Kemble 

1792  Jan. 

28 

Kemble 

1795  Oct. 

21 

Kemble 

Bensley 

J.  Aikin 

Mrs.  Siddons 
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Covent  Garden  Company 


Date  Notes  Jaffier  Pierre  Renault  Priuli  Belvidera 


1767  Sept. 

16 

Powell 

Bensley 

Mrs.  Bellamy 

1768  Nov 

24 

Powell 

Bensley 

Mrs.  Bellamy 

1770  Oct. 

23 

Ross 

Bensley 

Clarke 

Mrs.  Yates 

1775  Oct. 

28 

Barry 

Sheridan 

Clarke 

Hall 

Mrs.  Barry 

[“2nd  appearance”] 

1776  Oct. 

8 

Barry 

Aikin 

Mrs.  Barry 

1778  April 

11 

Lewis  (1) 

[Mattock’s  Benefit] 

1779  March  22 

Gentleman 

Crawford  (1) 

Clarke 

Hull 

Mrs.  Crawford* 

April 

16 

Gentleman  (2) 

Aikin 

1782  Feb. 

5 

Wroughton  (1) 

Aikin 

Clarke 

Hull 

Mrs.  Yates 

1785  Jan. 

19 

Pope  Henderson  (1) 

[his  third  time  of  acting] 

Jan. 

24 

E.M. 

April 

13 

Farren* 

Clarke 

Hull 

1786  Feb. 

25 

Pope  Aikin 

Fearon 

Hull 

[Mrs.  Henderson’s  Benefit] 


Mrs.  Crawford 


Mrs.  Younge 
Mrs.  Siddons, 
from  D.L. 


1787  Oct.  29 


Cambray  (1)  Aikin 
[i.e.,  Fennell] 


Mrs.  Pope 


1789  Jan.  21  Farren  Aikin 

1790  Nov.  23  Holman  (1)  Harley  (1) 


Miss  Wallis  (1) 
Mrs.  Esten  (1) 
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Drury  Lane  Company 


Date  Notes  Jaffier  Pierre  Renault  Priuli  Belvidera 


Oct.  26  L.M.C. 


Oct. 

1802  Jan. 
Feb. 

29 

15 

16  E.M. 

Palmer 

[Play  forbidden  hereafter] 

Mrs.  Siddons 

Dec. 

9 

Pope  (1) — see  April  17,  1787 

Mrs.  Pope  (1) 

1806  May 

28 

Wroughton 

H.  Siddons* 

Mrs.  Siddons, 
from  C.G. 

Nov. 

27 

H.  Siddons 

A  Gentleman  (1) 

Mrs.  Powell 

1813  May 

29 

Sowerby  (1) 

Raymond 

Miss  Smith  (1) 

June 
1814  Jan. 

19  T.I. 

S 

Rae  (1) 

Sowerby  (1) 

Miss  Stanley  (1) 

May 

9 

Elliston 

Miss  Smith* 

1817  Oct. 
Oct. 

9 

15  T.I. 

Rae 

H.  Johnston  (1) 

Miss  Campbell  (1) 

1818  Sept. 

24 

David  Fisher 

Cleary 

Mrs.  W.  West 

1820  June 

12 

Kean  (1)* 

Elliston 

Mrs.  MacGibbon 

Aug. 

16 

Kean 

Booth 

Sept. 

7 

Kean 

Elliston 

1822  Jan. 

24 

Kean 

Cooper  (1) 

Miss  Edmiston 

Nov. 

29 

Kean 

Young 

Mrs.  W.  West 
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Covent  Garden  Company 


Date 

Notes  Jaffier 

Pierre 

Renault 

Priuli 

Belvidera 

1802  May  29 

Browne* 

Cooke  (1) 

Miss  Murray  (1) 

1803  Feb. 

7 

Carles 

Nov. 

17 

Kemble  Cooke  Chapman 

Murray 

Mrs.  Siddons 

1804  May 

31 

[Benefit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Siddons] 

180S  Oct. 

31 

Kemble  Hargrave 

Mrs.  Siddons 

Nov. 

7 

C.  Kemble  (1)  Kemble  (1) 

Mrs.  Siddons 

Dec. 

20 

C.  Kemble  Cooke 

Miss  Smith  (1) 

1807  May 

14 

Miss  Smith  (2) 

1808  Dec. 

23 

C.  Kemble 

Cooke 

Mrs.  Beaumont, 

from  Glasgow  (1) 

Dec. 

26 

Pope  (1) 

1809  May 

S 

[“By  particular  desire”] 

Mrs.  Siddons 

1811  Nov. 

8 

C.  Kemble 

Kemble 

[“With  new  scenes”] 

Mrs.  Siddons 

Nov. 

16 

Mrs.  Siddons 

Nov. 

23 

Mrs.  Siddons 

Dec. 

3 

Mrs.  Siddons 

Dec. 

28 

Miss  Smith,  1st 

in  4  years 

1812  May 

12 

Mrs.  Siddons 

June 

27 

Mrs.  Siddons, 

last  time 

Sept. 

24 

Young  (1) 

Miss  Marriott 

1813  Oct. 

21 

T.I. 

Conway  (1) 

Young 

Mrs.  MacGibbon 

(1) 

1814  Oct. 

13 

T.I. 

Conway 

Young 

Chapman  Egerton 

Miss  O’Neill  (1) 

[“Repeated 

26  times”! 

Nov. 

23 

Abbott 

1815  Oct. 

14 

C.  Kemble 

Young 

1816  Jan. 

23 

Conway 

C.  Kemble 

Feb. 

17 

C.  Kemble 

Young 

April 

30 

Conway 

Kemble 

March  11 

T.I. 

June 

IS 

Kemble  [last 

appearance  this  season] 

Oct. 

21 

1817  Oct. 

29 

Dec. 

1.  22 

T.I. 

1818  Oct. 

12 

Miss  O’Neill 

Dec. 

23 

T.I. 

1819  May 

8 

Macready  (1) 

July 

12 

T.I. 

1821  April 

2 

C.  Kemble  Macready 

[“Repeated  5  times”) 

Miss  Dance 

May 

9 

Abbott  [for  C.  Kemble] 

1822  Oct. 

10 

C.  Kemble  Abbott 

Miss  Lacy  (1), 
from  Dublin 

Oct. 

17 

T.O. 

Dec. 

16 

Macready 

3°2 
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Drury  Lane  Company 


Date  Notes  Jaffier  Pierre  Renault  Priuli  Belvidera 


1823  May  8  Kean  Young* 


1829  April 

6 

Cooper 

Young 

Younge 

Aitken 

Miss  Phillips  (1) 

[played  three  times) 

Nov. 

5 

Wallack 

Young 

Miss  Phillips 

Nov. 

10 

T.O. 

Nov. 

16 

T.O. 

Nov. 

20 

T.O. 

Nov. 

26 

T.O. 

Dec. 

31 

T.O. 

1830  Jan. 

7 

T.O. 

Wallack 

Young 

Miss  Phillips 

April 

30 

T.O. 

Nov. 

22 

T.O. 

Wallack 

Macready 

Miss  Huddart 

Nov. 

24 

T.O. 

1833  Oct.  14  Ath.  Cooper 


Macready 


Mrs.  Sloman 


1842  Feb. 

14 

T.O. 

Anderson 

Phelps 

H.  Faucit 

(1,  at  D.L.) 

Feb. 

18 

T.O. 

April. 

28 

T.O. 
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Covent  Garden  Company 


Date 

Notes 

Jaffier 

Pierre 

Renault 

Priuli 

Belvidera 

1823  June 

7 

C.  Kemble 

Macready 

Mis,  F.  H.  Kelly* 

Oct. 

17 

Young 

1824  Nov. 

3 

C.  Kemble 

Young 

Mrs.  Sloman  (1) 

Nov. 

6 

T.O. 

1826  Jan. 

27 

Serle 

Warde  (1) 

Miss  F.  H.  Kelly 

1827  March 

3 

Warde 

Oct. 

10 

C.  Kemble 

Young 

Miss  Jarman 

1828  Feb. 

11 

Ath.  and 

T.O. 

1829  June 

11 

Cathcart  (1) 

C.  Kemble 

Miss  Smithson 

Dec. 

9 

Warde 

C.  Kemble 

Miss  F.  Kemble(l) 

Dec. 

11, 

16, 

18,  23, 

30 

T.O. 

1830  Jan. 

1,  6,  8, 

13,  15, 

20, 

22, 

27,  29 

T.O. 

Feb. 

3, 

5 

10,  19 

T.O. 

March 

1 

T.O. 

April 

14,  23 

T.O. 

May 

19 

T.O. 

Oct. 

6, 

15 

T.O. 

1831  March 

8 

T.O. 

Oct. 

17 

T.O. 

C.  Kemble 

Young 

Miss  F.  Kemble 

Oct. 

21 

T.O. 

Mason 

Dec. 

12 

T.O. 

Warde 

Young  [last  time) 

Miss  F.  Kemble 

1832  May 

25 

T.O. 

Warde 

Young 

Miss  F.  Kemble 

1834  Oct. 

4 

T.O. 

Cooper 

Warde 

Mathews 

Miss  Clifton,  from 

New  York 

1836  Jan. 

27 

T.O. 

C.  Kemble 

Obaldiston 

H.  Faucit 

Jan. 

28 

T.O. 

Feb. 

2 

T.O. 

Wallack 

Feb. 

5 

T.O. 

H.  Wallack 

Feb. 

11 

T.O. 

Mr.  Otway 

C.  Kemble 

Feb. 

17 

T.O. 

G.  Bennett  (1) 

C.  Kemble 

March 

22 

T.O. 

April 

7 

T.O. 

Dale 

May 

24 

T.O. 

1837  May 

26 

T.O. 

Elton 

Macready 

Thompson 

Oct. 

27 

T.O. 

Phelps  (1) 

Macready  G.  Bennett 

Waldron 

H.  Faucit 

Nov. 

10 

T.O. 

Phelps 

Warde 

1838  Dec. 

7 

T.O. 

Elton 

Vandenhoff 

Waldron 

H.  Faucit 

1845  Aug. 

4 

Sadler’s  Wells 

Phelps  Henry  Marston 

Mrs.  Warner 

1846  Nov. 

23 

Marston  Wm.  Creswick 

Miss  Addison 

1848  Nov. 

11 

G.  K.  Dickinson  G.  Bennet 

Miss  Glyn 

1856  Dec. 

26 

[No  cast  given,  and  no  review.) 
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126  n.;  his  style  of  acting,  128;  his  Cha¬ 
mont,  125,  126-128;  his  Pierre,  126,  206 
Hewitt,  Henry  C.,  as  Polydore,  141 
Hippisley,  John,  as  Antonio,  149  n.,  276 
Holland,  Charles,  as  Chamont,  116,  117, 
1 1  8,  121 
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Holman,  Joseph  George,  his  Chamont,  13 1, 
I32-I33.  plate  facing  36 
Holloway,  Baliol,  as  Pierre,  242,  243 
Horton,  Christiana:  as  Monimia,  95,  100- 
101;  as  Aquilina,  ioo,  148  n. 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  his  interest  in  Venice 
Preserv’d,  240 

Jackson,  John:  on  Garrick,  Barry,  and  Mos- 
sop,  180;  as  Polydore,  117 
Jones,  Hazel,  141 

Kean,  Edmund:  marks  the  decline  of  the 
heroic  style,  267;  influence  on  Miss 
O’Neill,  221;  fame  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
269;  his  style  of  acting,  217-218,  226; 
his  Jaffier,  210  n.,  213-218;  failure  as 
Jaffier,  72,  269 

Keen,  Theophilus:  his  style  of  acting,  93; 
his  Acasto,  75,  84;  his  Chamont,  84,  93, 
94 

Kembles,  The:  v,  72,  214,  217,  230,  267; 
their  style  of  acting,  209,  210-21 1,  217- 
218,  219,  226 

Kemble,  Charles:  his  Castalio,  136,  138, 
139;  his  Chamont,  135;  his  Jaffier,  7,  197, 
207,  208-210,  215,  223,  226,  230,  231, 
236;  his  Pierre,  224,  228-229,  plate  facing 
230;  his  costume  as  Pierre,  204  n.,  229 
Kemble,  Fanny:  213,  219,  230,  231;  her 
Belvidera,  224-228,  231,  plate  facing  224 
Kemble,  John  Philip:  201,  202,  209,  210; 
studies  costume,  203;  revives  The  Orphan, 
130,  136,  139;  his  acting  texts  of  The 
Orphan,  273-276;  his  acting  text  of  Ven¬ 
ice  Preserv’d,  280-281;  his  Castalio,  130; 
his  Jaffier,  196-198,  plate  facing  198;  his 
costume  as  Jaffier,  203;  his  Pierre,  7,  204, 
207-208,  21 1,  267;  his  costume  as  Pierre, 
207  n. 

Lacy:  joint  patentee  with  Garrick,  118;  his 
Chamont,  109 

Lathbury,  Stanley,  as  Antonio,  242,  243 
Leigh,  Anthony:  as  Antonio,  54  n.,  146, 
M7-M9.  150 

Lewis,  William  Thomas:  as  Chamont,  125, 
127,  plate  facing  126;  his  costume,  204  n. 
Litvin,  Ray,  141 

Lydall,  Garrick’s  stage  name  at  Ipswich,  104 

MacGibbon,  Mrs.,  213 
Macklin,  Charles,  185 

Macready,  William  Charles:  46  n.,  72;  and 
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the  decline  of  poetic  drama,  231-235, 
270;  opinion  of  Fanny  Kemble,  226;  his 
Jaffier,  215;  his  Pierre,  231,  233-234 
Marston,  Henry,  as  Pierre  and  as  Jaffier,  236 
Milledge,  Phoebe,  as  Aquilina,  240,  241 
Mills,  John:  as  Chamont,  93-94;  as  Pierre, 
94,  151  n.,  152,  154,  155;  his  white  hat, 
155,  204  n. 

Milward,  William:  as  Castalio,  112;  as  Jaf¬ 
fier,  159,  160 

Mossop,  Henry:  173,  198;  lures  Mrs.  Bel¬ 
lamy  to  Dublin,  119;  his  style,  178;  his 
Pierre,  177-181,  206 

Mountfort,  Susannah  (Mrs.  Verbruggen),  as 
Serina,  74  n. 

Mountfort,  William:  as  Castalio,  76  n.;  as 
model  for  Wilks,  86 

Nesbit,  Cathleen,  as  Belvidera,  242,  243 

Nokes,  James,  148 

Norris,  Henry,  as  Ernesto,  74 

Oldfield,  Anne:  Booth’s  opinion  of  her  in 
tragedy,  157;  her  Monimia,  82,  84,  95, 
100,  101 

O'Neill,  Miss:  her  style,  137,  219,  221-222; 
her  Monimia,  136,  137-138,  139,  140, 
plate  facing  138;  her  Belvidera,  7,  137, 
218-222,  223,  226,  230,  238 
Orchardson,  Yvonne,  as  Belvidera,  240,  241 

Pack,  George,  as  Antonio,  148  n.,  152 
Packer,  John,  as  Acasto,  135 
Palmer,  John:  121,  196  n.;  replaces  Bensley 
as  Pierre,  201 
Palmer,  Mrs.,  118 

Parsons,  William,  as  Ernesto,  271,  290 
Percival,  Mr.,  74 

Phelps,  Samuel:  as  Jaffier,  231,  234-235, 
236;  as  Pierre,  235,  237;  revivals  at  Sad¬ 
ler’s  Wells,  236-239 
Phillips,  Miss,  as  Belvidera,  231 
Pinkethman,  William,  as  Antonio,  148  n. 
Pollard,  Miss,  as  Monimia,  130 
Pope,  Alexander:  125;  as  Castalio,  131-133, 
135,  plate  facing  132 

Pope,  Mrs.  (nee  Younge),  her  Monimia,  123, 
131,  133.  135 

Pope,  Mrs.  (nee  Campion),  her  Monimia, 
134-135 

Porter,  Mary:  258;  the  true  successor  of  Mrs. 
Barry,  157;  her  Monimia,  95-96,  100;  her 
Belvidera,  152,  156,  157-158 
Powell,  George:  98;  his  rivalry  with  Better- 
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ton,  78  n.;  his  rivalry  with  Wilks,  86;  his 
ranting,  82;  his  Castalio,  88;  his  Poly- 
dore,  84,  86,  92;  alternates  with  Williams 
as  Polydore,  78;  his  Jaffier,  158  n. 

Powell,  William:  as  Castalio,  116-118;  Gar¬ 
rick  relinquishes  parts  to  Powell,  118,  181 

Pritchard,  Hannah:  her  pronunciation,  114; 
John  Taylor’s  account  of  her  Monimia, 
98;  her  Monimia,  105,  118,  120;  her 
Belvidera,  164-165 

Quin,  James:  83,  96,  105,  112,  177  n.; 
Delane  set  up  as  his  rival,  159;  rivalry 
with  Garrick,  1 66;  champion  of  the  old 
school  of  acting,  83,  96-97,  101-102,  104, 
165,  178,  199;  his  style,  161,  162;  model 
for  Mossop,  179;  his  Chamont,  97-98, 
102,  106,  xi  2,  160;  his  costume  as  Cha¬ 
mont,  97-98,  204  n.;  his  Pierre,  154,  155, 
158,  160-164,  166-167,  174,  206 

Rae,  Mr.,  as  Jaffier,  215 

Raftor,  Miss,  see  Kitty  Clive 

Rayner,  Mr.,  as  Pierre,  236 

Reddish,  Samuel,  as  Castalio,  121-122,  123, 
127 

Robertson,  Leonard  Forbes,  as  Antonio,  240, 
241 

Rogers,  Mrs.:  as  Belvidera,  152,  156;  secedes 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  157 

Ryan,  Lacy:  Wilks  as  his  model,  154-155; 
Quin  plays  Pierre  for  his  benefit,  166;  his 
various  parts  in  The  Orphan,  96,  98-99; 
his  Jaffier,  158-159,  160,  168;  his  costume 
as  Jaffier,  159,  203  n. 

Sandow,  Hester  (Mrs.  Booth),  as  Serina, 
74  n. 

Seymour,  Mrs.:  96,  158;  her  Belvidera,  164 

Siddons,  Sarah  Kemble:  121,  123,  126,  133, 
134,  137,  i85>  186;  her  style  of  acting, 
1 19  f.,  219;  refuses  to  play  Monimia, 
128-131;  her  Belvidera,  v,  128-131,  180, 
187-196,  198,  207,  219,  220,  266;  in  the 
“Remember  Twelve”  scene,  plate  facing 
266;  in  the  Mad  Scene,  plate  facing  194; 
in  the  Dagger  Scene  1802,  plate  facing 
198 

Smith,  “Gentleman”  William,  121,  123,  127, 
196  n. 

Smith,  William:  6,  50  n.;  adherent  of  James 


II,  79;  his  death,  82,  151;  possibility  of 
his  playing  Pierre  in  1696,  15 1;  his  Cha¬ 
mont,  9,  74,  79-80,  93;  his  Pierre,  146, 
147,  154,  155,  263 

Sparks,  Luke,  as  Pierre,  Renault,  etc.,  177  n. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  (nee  Campion),  see  Mrs.  Pope 
Spiller,  James,  as  Antonio,  148  n.,  158 
Swinley,  Ion,  as  Jaffier,  242,  243 

Thurmond,  John,  as  Jaffier,  87  n.,  152 
Toose,  Mr.,  as  Pierre,  240,  241 

Verbruggen,  John:  compared  with  Betterton 
for  natural  acting,  82;  a  model  for  El- 
rington,  94;  Addison’s  comment  on  his 
Pierre,  151  n.;  his  Chamont,  84,  86  n., 
92-93;  his  Pierre,  151,  152,  154 

Walker,  Thomas,  158;  as  Polydore,  92,  96, 
99-100,  163  n. 

Wallack,  Henry:  210  n.;  his  Jaffier,  226, 
229,  230-231 

Ward,  Genevieve,  as  Belvidera,  239,  240 
Ward,  Mrs.,  118,  120 
Warde,  Frederick,  266  n.,  283 
Warde,  Mr.:  as  Jaffier,  224,  226,  228,  229- 
230;  business  with  the  dagger,  64  n., 
229;  his  Pierre,  229  n. 

Warner,  Mrs.,  as  Belvidera,  236 
Wilks,  Robert:  72,  83,  95,  96,  98,  102,  104, 
158,  165,  175,  209;  in  Betterton’s  parts, 
84,  86;  his  style,  85  f.,  152;  model  for 
Ryan,  158-159;  as  Castalio,  84-86,  154- 
155,  possibly  depicted  in  plate  facing  20; 
avoids  Polydore,  86-88;  as  Jaffier,  151- 
156 

Williams,  Joseph:  as  Polydore,  9,  74,  77-78, 
92;  no  part  for  him  in.  Venice  Preserv'd, 
77  f-.  146 

Wilmot,  Mrs.,  her  fiasco  as  Monimia,  129 
Wiltshire,  Mr.,  as  Paulino,  74 
Woffington,  Margaret,  at  Smock  Alley  with 
Garrick,  105,  112 

Wroughton,  Mr.,  as  Jaffier,  124-125,  127 

Yates,  Mrs.,  as  Monimia,  117,  118,  120 
Young,  Charles  Mayne:  plays  with  Kean, 
216-217;  plays  with  Miss  O'Neill,  218, 
222;  plays  with  Fanny  Kemble,  229-230; 
his  Chamont,  136,  138,  139;  his  Pierre, 
210-213,  231;  plate  facing  2x2 
Younge,  Elizabeth,  see  Mrs.  Pope 
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Actors,  their  importance  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Otway’s  plays,  6-7,  9,  69  f., 
72,  73-84.  90,  92,  107-112,  126,  154, 
I55.  165,  184,  194  (see  also  Ap¬ 
pendix  B  and  Index  of  Actors) 
Addison,  Joseph:  91,  258,  259;  on  heroic 
characters,  65,  255;  on  Otway’s  plays, 
40,  45,  70,  144,  249-250,  251,  256; 
on  George  Powell,  88;  on  Verbrug¬ 
gen’s  Pierre,  151  n.;  his  Cato,  89, 
95  n.,  152,  154,  158,  160,  161,  163 
Alison,  Archibald,  137,  193,  194-195,  219, 
232,  234 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.,  258,  261 
Arne,  Dr.  Michael,  112 
Assassination  Plot,  144,  145,  151 
Aston,  Anthony:  opinion  of  Mrs.  Barry,  81; 
of  Betterton,  82;  of  Mrs.  Porter  and 
Mrs.  Bradshaw,  81,  95-96;  of  George 
Powell,  78  n.,  158  n.;  of  Verbrug¬ 
gen,  82,  92-93;  presents  Antonio  and 
Aquilina  among  his  Medleys,  148  n. 
Athenaeum,  review  of  Venice  Preserv'd 
(1829),  227-228 

Atterbury,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  164 
Audiences:  Restoration,  5,  6,  24,  41,  45,  50, 
53.  57-59.  65,  74,  84;  1 8th  century, 
6,  9,  10  f.,  65-66,  75,  87,  90-92,  102, 
104,  109,  hi,  1 1 5,  116,  123,  129- 
131,  136,  177,  258;  19th  century,  65- 
68,  136,  139,  144,  226-228,  232- 
233;  20th  century,  140-142;  behind 
the  scenes,  173 
Austin,  Gilbert,  192-193 
Austrian  Succession,  War  of,  181 

Baker,  David  Erskine,  on  Polydore,  9  n.,  91 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  10,  14-16,  46  n., 


236;  compared  with  Shakespeare, 
260;  influence  on  The  Orphan,  14- 
16,  85-87 

Plays:  The  Loyal  Subject,  15  n.;  The 
Maid's  Tragedy,  15-16,  85,  87,  233- 
234;  Philaster,  87  n.,  117;  Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  79,  86,  125, 
155;  Scornful  Lady,  10 
Behn,  Aphra,  53,  54  n.,  149-150 
Benefit  performances:  91  n.;  Mrs.  Cibber's, 
1 12,  169  n.;  Delane’s,  166  n.;  Mrs. 
Giffard’s,  166  n.;  Mrs.  Harper’s,  105; 
Kean’s,  214;  Mills’s,  148  n.;  Mos- 
sop’s,  180;  Quin’s,  167  n.;  Ryan’s, 
166;  Savage’s,  85;  Mrs.  Siddons’s, 
123,  128,  187,  200,  203  n.;  Young’s, 
217 

Bentley,  the  Rural  Philosopher,  180 
Bernard,  John,  111,  186-187 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  145 
Boaden,  James,  124,  125,  129,  131,  134, 
185,  186,  190,  197 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Parker's  review 
of  Venice  Preserv’d,  244 
Braemar,  156 
Brute,  Sir  John,  98 
Burke,  Edmund,  198 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  17  n. 
Burney,  Dr.,  anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Otway,  251 

Byron,  George  Noel  Gordon,  Lord:  effect  of 
Kean’s  acting  upon,  218,  269;  on 
Otway’s  death,  248  n.;  opinion  of 
Otway,  251  n.,  262  n.;  opinion  of 
Belvidera,  67;  opinion  of  Pierre,  266; 
his  Marino  Faliero  and  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv'd,  266 

Cains  Marius,  22  n.,  42,  76,  77,  259 
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Cameron,  Dr.,  execution  of,  181 
Candle-snuffers  as  senators  in  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d,  173,  203 

Charles  II:  41-44,  71,  91,  248,  263,  265;  at 
performance  of  The  Souldiers  For¬ 
tune,  148;  at  performance  of  Venice 
Preserv'd,  145;  Anthony  Leigh  “his 
actor,”  148;  commands  Nicky-Nacky 
scenes,  59  n. 

Chartist  Movement,  144 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  his  name  linked  with 
Otway’s,  248,  249 

Chetwood,  William  Rufus  (Prompter),  93, 
99,  105,  112,  157 

Chevalier,  James  Edward,  the  Old,  75  n., 
145,  156,  181 

Churchill,  Charles,  181,  203 
Cibber,  Colley:  as  the  Chaplain,  84;  as 
Renault,  151;  on  elocution,  83-84, 
1 12;  on  Mrs.  Barry,  81,  82;  on  Bet¬ 
terton,  76,  82,  146;  on  Booth,  152, 
154;  on  Leigh,  147,  148,  149;  on 
Mills,  94;  on  Powell,  86,  88;  on 
Verbruggen,  92;  on  Wilks,  86,  152 
Cibber,  Theophilus,  87-88,  118,  153 
Clarion,  Mme  Hippolite,  113 
Closet  drama,  5-7,  267-270 
Coleman,  Edward,  41,  42 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  248-249 
Collier,  Jeremy,  attacks  The  Orphan,  264 
Collins,  William,  252,  263 
Colman,  George:  the  Elder,  127,  199;  the 
Younger,  127,  178 

Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages  (1702), 
92,  251 

Congreve,  William,  92,  98,  101,  200  n. 
Connoisseur,  The:  173,  254;  “on  luscious 
love-scenes”  in  tragedy,  177 
Continental  visitors  at  English  theaters,  107- 
108,  122,  185,  198 
Cooke,  William,  185-186 
Crowne,  John,  74,  77  n.,  78 
Cumberland,  Richard,  97  n.,  112-113 

Danby,  Earl  of,  22,  42 
Davies,  Thomas:  cites  Voltaire  on  The 
Orphan,  95;  as  Polydore,  91;  as 
Pierre,  90  n. 

opinion  of:  Spranger  Barry,  175,  184; 
Belvidera,  71;  Bensley,  199;  Booth, 
87,  89,  90;  Mrs.  Cibber,  113,  114; 
Elrington,  94;  Garrick,  103,  104, 

105,  170,  172;  Henderson,  206  n.; 


Mills,  94,  155;  Milward,  160;  Mos- 
sop,  178;  Nicky-Nacky,  53,  64; 

Mrs.  Porter,  96,  156;  Powell,  118; 
Quin,  97,  155,  161,  163;  Mrs.  Rogers, 
156;  Ryan,  98,  158-159;  Walker,  99, 
100;  J.  Williams,  78;  Wilks,  85 
Dean,  Alexander,  244 

Dennis,  John:  Aaron  Hill’s  dedication  to 
him,  1 01;  gives  impetus  to  closet 
drama,  268;  parodied  by  Gay,  261; 
on  manner  of  Otway’s  death,  247- 
248;  on  The  Orphan,  38  n.;  on  rape 
in  tragedy  and  in  comedy,  10-11;  on 
love  as  motive  of  tragedy,  253 
Derrick,  Samuel:  on  Nicky-Nacky  scenes, 
59  n.;  on  Spranger  Barry,  174;  on 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  118;  on  Mrs.  Cibber, 
170,  1 71 ;  on  Garrick,  168,  170;  on 
Quin,  i6r,  162;  on  Ryan,  159 

Dobree,  Bonamy:  4  n.,  255;  criticism  of  The 
Orphan,  8;  criticism  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d,  39,  59,  68 

Don  Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain,  76,  77,  79,  150 
Downes,  John  (prompter  at  Dorset  Garden), 
6,  74.  79,  80,  84-85,  88,  146 
Dramatic  Censor,  1752,  see  Samuel  Derrick 
Dramatic  Censor,  1770,  see  Francis  Gentle¬ 
man 

Dunlap,  William,  his  Andre,  3,  202 
Dunstall,  Mr.,  104,  106 
D'Urfey,  Thomas,  150 
Dryden,  John:  5,  251,  255,  256;  Otway’s 
rivalry  with  Dryden,  242;  writes  pro¬ 
logues  for  Venice  Preserv’d,  145; 
takes  advice  of  players,  6;  theory  of 
plot  exemplified  by  Otway's  plays, 
11,  12,  37-38,  58,  59-65;  critique  of 
Venice  Preserv’d  and  Otway,  68,  249; 
parallel  of  Whig  political  theory  and 
French  Liguers,  57,  58 
Works:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  44,  56, 
66;  Albion  and  Albanius,  6  n.;  All 
for  Love,  11,  180;  Don  Sebastian, 
6  n.,  12,  21;  Mr.  Limberham,  42; 
Marriage  A-la-Mode,  86;  Oedipus, 
10,  21;  Spanish  Friar,  5,  145,  147, 
268 

Edinburgh  Dramatic  Review,  reviews  of 
Venice  Preserv’d  (1823,  1824),  209- 

213,  254 

Elibank  Plot,  181 
Eliot,  T.  S.,  22  n. 
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Elocuuon  (see  also  styles  of  acting  and  In¬ 
dex  of  Actors) :  a  requisite  for  Ot¬ 
way’s  plays,  68-72,  84,  101-103, 

215  ff.,  244;  old  plays  not  suitable 
to  “natural  speaking,”  236,  242-244; 
cadence  and  tune,  83;  “distilling  of 
syllables,”  178;  Cibber  on  the  art  of 
elocution,  83-84 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  The  Man  of  Mode, 
22  n.,  76,  77,  79,  89 
Everard,  Edward  Cape,  117,  175 

Farquhar,  George:  The  Recruiting  Officer, 
86,  104,  125;  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  85, 

86,  89,  105;  The  Beaux  Strategem, 

87,  125 

Fielding,  Henry,  106,  112 
Folklore  motif  in  The  Orphan,  14  n. 

Foote,  Samuel,  107,  no 
Forty-Five,  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  quelled, 
181 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  103 
French  Wars  of  Religion,  see  Dryden,  the 
Liguers 

Friendship  in  Fashion,  10,  76,  77,  79,  149 
Frodsham,  the  York  Garrick,  120 

Gardenstone,  Lord,  251  n.,  262  n.,  266 
Garrick,  Peter,  103 

Gay,  John:  burlesques  Dennis’s  denuncia¬ 
tions,  253,  261;  sets  vogue  for  phrase 
“the  tender  Otway,”  251;  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage,  251,  261; 

Trivia,  245;  The  What  d’ye  Call  It, 
253,  261 

Genest,  John:  on  Aquilina,  150;  on  Mrs. 
Porter,  158;  on  Mrs.  Rogers,  156; 
on  William  Smith,  79 
Gentleman,  Francis,  “the  Dramatic  Censor” 
(1770):  criticism  of  The  Orphan, 
1 15;  comparison  of  Barry  and  Gar¬ 
rick  as  Jaffier,  176-177;  on  the 
Ghosts  in  Venice  Preserv’d,  184;  on 
Barry,  173-174;  on  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
118-119;  on  Bensley,  199-200;  on 
Mrs.  Cibber,  113;  on  Garrick,  108, 
in,  168;  on  Powell,  117;  on  Quin, 
97 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  attack  on  The  Or¬ 
phan  (1748),  21,  75,  91,  108,  115, 
264-265 

George  II,  commands  performance  of  Nicky- 
Nacky  scenes,  100,  148  n. 

George  III:  accession,  181;  taught  to  speak 
by  Quin,  97  n.,  163  n. 


Ghosh,  J.  C.,  4  n.,  10  n.,  95 
Ghosts  of  Pierre  and  Jaffier,  omission  of, 
64  n.,  184 

Gibbon,  Edward,  151,  198 
Gildon,  Charles:  4  n.,  6  n.,  74,  101,  246; 
champions  Otway  and  the  rules 
against  Shakespeare,  255-259;  Re¬ 
marks  disseminated  by  Abbe  Prevost, 
258  n.,  260-261,  265  n.;  denounced 
by  Warburton,  260;  criticism  of  Ven¬ 
ice  Preserv’d,  64,  71;  criticism  of  The 
Orphan,  38;  omission  of  Nicky- 
Nacky,  53,  150;  omission  of  opening 
scene  of  The  Orphan,  271;  on  Mrs. 
Barry,  70,  80;  on  Mrs.  Bradshaw, 
96;  on  Otway’s  power  of  moving  the 
passions,  250,  252 

Glasgerion,  as  source  of  The  Orphan,  14 
“God  Save  the  King,”  occasion  for  riot  at 
Venice  Preserv’d,  201,  202 
Godfrey,  Sir  Edmundbury,  41 
Goethe,  opinion  of  Nicky-Nacky  scenes,  54 
Goldsmith,  Oliver:  3,  173,  252,  263;  anec¬ 
dote  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  262- 
263;  opinion  of  Otway,  3,  252;  com¬ 
ment  on  Mrs.  Cibber,  173 
Gosse,  Sir  Edmund,  criticism  of  Otway’s 
plays,  4,  8,  10  n.,  40 
Gould,  Robert,  3,  247 

Granville,  Leverson-Gower,  Lord,  219,  223 
Gray,  Thomas:  on  love  as  tragic  motive, 
253'254!  on  Barry,  no;  on  Delane, 
160;  on  Garrick,  103;  on  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  165 

Green-Ribbon  Club,  43,  57,  58 
Green-Room  Mirror,  The,  200 
Grimaldi,  Joe,  239 
Guthrie,  William,  106,  108 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  suspended  1796,  144 
Hallam,  Henry,  criticism  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d,  58,  267 
Ham,  R.  G.,  4  n. 

Handel,  112  n. 

Hanover,  House  of,  its  bad  taste,  164 
Hawkins,  William:  comments  on  Aikin, 
126;  on  Spranger  Barry,  in,  175; 
on  Mrs.  Barry,  120;  on  Cautherley, 
122;  on  Reddish,  121,  122;  on  Miss 
Younge  (Mrs.  Pope),  133 
Hazlitt,  William:  on  Venice  Preserv’d,  7, 
39,  254;  on  Otway  and  Chatterton, 
248;  on  Conway,  138,  223;  on 

Charles  Kemble,  138;  on  John 
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Kemble,  207;  on  Miss  O’Neill,  137, 
219,  220,  221,  222 

Heroic  code  of  honor:  as  motivation  ol 
The  Orphan,  19-24,  30-33,  36;  as 
motivation  of  Venice  Preserv’d,  45- 
53,  59-65,  143;  heroic  code  of  love, 
as  motivation  of  The  Orphan,  12,  16- 
21,  24,  31,  33-36 

Hettner,  Hermann,  on  the  improbability  of 
The  Orphan,  9 

Hiffernan,  Paul,  on  the  ghosts  in  Venice 
Preserv’d,  184 

Hill,  Aaron:  10 1,  102,  253;  Art  of  Acting, 
107;  his  Prologue  for  The  Orphan, 
91;  criticism  of  Belvidera,  160,  165; 
criticism  of  Jaffier,  98-99,  159,  164, 
167;  on  Booth,  98,  153-154.  164; 
on  Mrs.  Horton,  101;  on  Mrs.  Porter, 
157 

Hill,  John:  comments  on  Barry,  ill,  175; 
on  Mrs.  Barry,  185;  on  Boman,  147: 
on  Garrick,  166  n.,  175-176;  on 
Mossop,  179;  on  Quin,  161,  162;  on 
Walker,  100 

Hogarth,  cartoon  of  Garrick  and  Quin, 
166  n. 

Hopkins,  Mr.  (Garrick’s  prompter),  271, 
273,  296 

Horneck,  Anthony:  attacks  The  Orphan, 
264;  on  acting  text,  271 

Howe,  General,  in  New  York,  202 

Hume,  David,  248 

Hungry  Forties,  238 

Hunt,  Leigh:  reviews  of  Venice  Preserv’d, 
227;  on  G.  F.  Cooke,  205;  on 
Charles  Kemble,  229;  on  Fanny 
Kemble,  226;  on  Pope,  196;  on  Mrs. 
Siddons,  129,  196 

Improbabilities  in  Otway's  plots,  181-183 

Inchbald,  Elizabeth:  opinion  of  The  Or¬ 
phan,  136;  opinion  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d,  71;  edits  Kemble’s  acting 
texts,  273,  281 

Ireland,  John,  128 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  proposes  revival  of  Ven¬ 
ice  Preserv’d  240 

Irving,  Washington,  on  John  Kemble,  197- 
198 

Jacobin  fright  of  1795,  its  effect  on  Venice 
Preserv'd,  144 

Jacobites,  their  influence  on  Otway’s  plays. 


22  n.,  45,  75,  144,  145,  151,  155 
156,  181 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel:  anecdotes  of,  by 
Northcote,  262-263;  anecdotes  of,  by 
Dr.  Burney,  251;  criticisms  of  Otway, 
4,  13,  54,  251,  262-263;  his  Irene 
and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  165;  on  love  as 
tragic  motive,  254;  on  the  manner 
of  Otway’s  death,  248;  his  Preface  to 
Shakespeare,  181,  254,  260,  268;  on 
Wilks,  85 

Jones,  Charles  Inigo,  138,  139 
Jonson,  Ben,  180,  261 

Journal  Encyclopedique,  91,  258  n.,  265  n. 

Karnes,  Henry  Home,  Lord,  4  n.,  74 

Keate,  George,  172 

King  of  Poland,  see  Shaftesbury 

LaFosse,  imitates  Venice  Preserv’d,  265  n. 
Lamb,  Charles,  268-269 
Langbaine,  Gerard,  14,  250,  259 
LaPlace,  translates  Venice  Preserv'd,  265  n. 
LaRochefoucauld,  51,  91 
Laudian  Anglicanism,  21-22,  23 
Laureat,  The:  on  Mills,  155;  on  Verbrug¬ 
gen,  92;  on  Wilks  and  Betterton,  152 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  225 
Lee,  Nathaniel:  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  10, 
44,  54;  Mithridates,  10,  87  n.,  95  n., 
260;  Oedipus,  10 
Lewes,  George  Henry,  218 
Lichtenberg,  G.  C.,  107-108,  122,  184  n., 
185 

Liguers,  57-58  (see  Dryden) 

Lillo,  George,  252 
Lloyd,  Robert,  114,  184 
London  Magazine,  reviews  of  Otway’s  plays, 
182-184 

London  Observer,  review  of  Phoenix  Revival 
of  The  Orphan,  23,  142 
Louis  XIV,  acknowledges  the  Old  Chevalier 
as  James  III,  145 
Lounger,  The,  254 

Love  as  a  motive  for  tragedy:  Connoisseur, 
177;  Dennis,  253;  Gildon,  256; 
Gray,  253-254;  Johnson,  254 
Lucrece,  10,  11,  14 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  on  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d,  66,  68,  103,  251,  258 

Malone,  Edmund,  268 

Marston,  John,  preface  to  The  Malcontent,  5 
Marston,  Westland,  234,  235 
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Massinger,  Philip:  revival  of  his  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts  (1748),  264,  269; 
Henderson's  revival  in  1781,  126  n.; 
revival  fostered  by  scholarly  research, 
126  n.,  269;  rivals  Otway's  popu¬ 
larity,  5,  236,  269;  Henderson  as 
Sir  Giles,  126  n.,  206  n.;  Kean  as 
Sir  Giles,  218,  269 

Melodramas,  influence  of  staging  on  Venice 
Preserv’d,  239 
Mock  marriages,  32,  37 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  43 
Morning  Chronicle,  March  8-10,  1757:  con¬ 
demns  The  Orphan,  115,  265;  praises 
Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  114 
Murphy,  Arthur:  on  Barry,  173;  on  Delane, 
160 

Napoleon:  abolishes  the  Venetian  Republic, 
266;  his  colors  used  for  Pierre’s  cos¬ 
tume,  207 

Newton,  Reverend  T.,  154  n.,  166 
Nicoll,  Allardyce,  244 

Northcote,  James,  anecdote  of  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson  on  Otway,  262-263 

Oates,  Titus,  41-43,  55 
Old  Play-Goer,  see  William  Robson 
Orrery,  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of,  14 
Otway  Society,  revival  of  Venice  Preserv'd 
(1904),  240-242 
Otway,  Thomas: 

Biographical 

his  life:  events  in,  37,  41,  42,  44;  his 
death,  246-249;  lampoons  on,  246- 
247 

reputation:  v,  3-4,  245-270;  regarded  as 
next  to  Shakespeare,  v,  3,  5,  247, 
255-263;  his  fame  based  on  Venice 
Preserv'd  and  The  Orphan,  v,  3-4, 
39,  266 

relations:  with  Mrs.  Barry,  6,  37,  270; 
with  Mrs.  Behn,  53-54,  149-150; 
with  Dryden,  12,  44,  56,  57-58,  65- 
66,  66  n.,  67,  68,  145,  242,  249,  250- 
252,  255-256,  261,  268,  270;  with 
the  Earl  of  Rochester,  36,  37,  246- 
247 

Plays 

editions  of,  3,  74,  145,  151  n.,  181,  245 
n.,  267,  270  (see  Acting  Texts,  Ap¬ 
pendix  A) 

translations  of,  258  n.,  265,  267 

popularity  of:  v,  3-4,  9,  73-74,  102,  105, 
166,  198,  245-247;  quotations  from. 
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4,  69,  245  n.;  influence  of  on  play¬ 
wrights,  3  n.,  259-260 

written  for  particular  actors  and  audience: 
6,  69  (see  also  Actors  and  Audience) ; 
exemplify  Dryden’s  theory  of  plot, 
11,  12,  58,  59-65;  manifest  unre¬ 
solved  conflict  of  the  heroic  and  the 
domestic,  70-72,  233-234,  245,  269- 
270 

critical  opinions  of:  4-9,  70-71,  249-252, 
254-260,  264-267,  268,  269,  270;  di¬ 
vergence  of  critical  opinions  con¬ 
cerning,  4,  71;  difficulties  of  arriving 
at  critical  estimates,  5-7;  Victorian 
distaste  for  Otway,  4,  71,  218,  233- 
235.  236,  237,  254-255,  267,  269: 
the  heroic  contrasted  with  the  tragic, 
270 

profanity  and  immodesty  in:  Jeremy  Col¬ 
lier,  264;  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(1748),  264-265;  Anthony  Horneck, 
264;  London  Magazine  (1768),  182 
(1771),  183,  265;  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle  (1757),  115,  265;  Universal 

Magazine  (1748),  181  f.;  Voltaire, 
265 

his  verse:  68-72;  noted  in  review  of 
Phoenix  Revival  (1920),  69  n.;  af¬ 
fected  by  different  styles  of  elocution, 
69,  70,  72,  101;  makes  demands  on 
actors’  powers  of  elocution,  68-72, 
215  f.,  217,  242-244 
The  Orphan 

composition:  date  of,  42,  77-80;  sources, 
13-16,  26-27;  influence  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  14-16;  dramatic  prece¬ 
dents  for  theme,  10;  John  Dennis  or 
theme,  10-11;  contemporary  parallels. 
17  n.,  32,  37;  separate  editions  of 
play,  74,  245  n.  (see  also  Appendix 
A) 

the  plot:  difficulties  in  interpreting,  8-9, 
10;  probability  of,  5,  8-9,  10-13,  183; 
intrusion  of  comic  mode  in,  10-13, 
16,  21,  78,  88,  89 

tragic  effect  of:  11-12,  36-38;  de¬ 

pends  on  balance  of  sympathy,  26, 
90;  depends  on  equipoise  of  con¬ 
flicting  ideas,  12-13,  23-24,  34-36, 
70-72;  altered  by  actors,  36-37,  79, 
90-91,  108-109,  in 

the  characters:  motivated  by  conflicting 
ideas,  12-13,  23-24,  34-36 
Acasto:  analysis  of,  12,  14,  15  n., 
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22  n.,  25-32,  34-37;  critical  estimates 
of,  27  n.,  75  f.;  in  acting  text,  75, 

271,  272,  274,  275,  276;  actors  in 
role,  74-76,  126,  177  n. 

Castalio:  analysis  of,  9,  12,  15,  24-37; 
critical  estimates  of,  8,  9,  24,  26  n., 
109;  modifications  of  character  by 
actors,  77,  86,  109,  in,  140  f.  (see 
also  Acting  Versions  in  Appendix  A, 
Lists  of  Performances  in  Appendix  B, 
and  Index  of  Actors) 

Chamont:  analysis  of,  12,  14,  15,  26, 
29-33,  37>  79-80,  90,  106,  128;  criti¬ 
cal  estimates  of,  9,  94-95,  108;  modi¬ 
fications  of  character  by  actors,  79- 
80,  92-95,  107-109 
Ernesto,  his  opening  scene  cut,  271 
Polydore:  analysis  of,  12,  13-24,  77-79, 
86,  88,  89-92;  critical  estimates  of 
character,  8-9,  13,  21,  23  n.,  91,  109, 
139,  1 41 ;  modifications  of  character 
by  actors,  88-92,  99,  126,  130,  141, 

272,  274,  275-276 

Monimia,  play  becomes  vehicle  for 
actress  of,  121,  124,  133,  134,  140 
stage  history:  73-142  (see  also  Lists  of 
Performances,  Appendix  B) 
performances:  premiere,  73-74;  original 
cast,  9,  74;  revivals,  D.L.  (1776), 
123;  (1782),  129,  130;  C.G.  (1783), 
124,  126,  128;  D.L.  (1787),  130; 
(1802),  135;  C.G.  (1815),  136; 

Phoenix  Society  (1925),  24  n.,  140- 
144;  eliminated  from  stock  reper¬ 
tory  (1799),  8,  135,  264,  266 
preferred  to  Venice  Preserv’d :  8,  39, 
237,  238;  praised  for  adherence  to 
the  unities,  37-38,  255-258;  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  ladies,  74;  popularity 
in  America,  134,  202 
influence  of  political  events  on  stage 
performances,  74,  75,  202 
acting  texts,  74,  75,  92,  109  n.,  111  n., 
112  n.,  130  n.,  139,  271-276 
costume:  138,  204  n.;  Quin’s  Chamont, 
97-98;  Henderson’s  Chamont,  127; 
Ryan’s  Polydore,  99 

principal  reviews  of  performances:  see 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  A.  Horneck, 
London  Magazine,  London  Observer, 
Morning  Chronicle,  Referee,  Theat¬ 
rical  Repertory,  Theatrical  Review 
principal  attacks  on  play,  264-266 


Venice  Preserv’d 

composition:  date  of,  41-45,  59  n.; 

sources,  42-45,  46,  51,  54-58;  topi¬ 
cal  significance,  41-45,  53-59;  sepa¬ 
rate  editions  of  play,  145,  245  n. 
the  plot: 

difficulties  in  interpreting:  39-41,  45, 
54-58,  68,  144;  opposition  of  senate 
and  conspirators  takes  political  color 
from  contemporary  events,  40,  54- 
58,  68,  144,  155  f.;  opposition  de¬ 
signed  to  focus  interest  on  emotional 
structure  of,  58-59,  68 
analysis  of,  58-65,  143 
tragic  effect:  depends  on  balance  of 
audiences’  sympathies,  59-60,  67-68; 
jeopardized  by  external  political  mi¬ 
lieu,  39-41,  45,  68,  144;  by  Nicky- 
Nacky  scenes,  40,  53-59,  65;  by 
“star,”  59  f.  (see  Index  of  Actors, 
s.v.,  Booth,  J.  Kemble,  Garrick,  Quin, 
Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Siddons) 
Nicky-Nacky  scenes:  44  f.,  50,  51,  53- 
60,  62,  150;  represent  later  inspira¬ 
tion  than  main  plot,  59  n.;  omitted 
from  performance,  53,  148,  150,  276- 
277,  280,  281;  restored  in  revivals, 
Paris  (1895),  53,  241;  London 

(1904),  240;  (1920),  242;  Yale 

(J933)>  244;  Wm.  B.  Wood  Prompt 
Book,  282;  commanded  by  Charles 
II,  59  n.;  by  George  II,  100,  148  n.; 
announced  for  performance  by  Tony 
Aston  (1717),  148  n.;  actors  in  roles, 
148-150;  opinion  of  Goethe,  54;  of 
Taine,  54 

characters:  motivated  by  conventions  of 
heroic  code,  45-5 59-68,  143-144 
Bedamar,  75,  152,  154  n. 

Jaffier:  as  hero  of  Venice  Preserv’d,  59- 
60,  65;  various  interpretations  of 
character,  65-68,  144;  two  major 

stage  traditions  of  character,  154-155, 
158-159,  167-168,  253;  as  a  “first 
part,”  154,  167-173,  230-231;  re¬ 
garded  as  a  more  difficult  part  than 
Pierre,  146,  167,  229,  231,  241;  re¬ 
garded  as  mawkish  and  uxorious,  7, 
39,  68,  159,  209-210,  254-255;  re¬ 
garded  as  whining,  roaring,  weak¬ 
ling,  144,  146,  168,  226,  229-230, 
236,  237,  238 

Pierre:  analysis  of  character,  48-53,  59. 
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65;  as  a  republican  idealist,  45,  48, 
50-53,  163  n. 

subsequent  interpretations  by  actors: 

151,  154-155.  161-164,  173-174. 

204-208;  as  a  republican,  154,  155, 
206,  236,  237;  as  a  “first  part,” 
154,  164,  174,  230-231,  267;  as 
a  villain,  7,  204-208 
sympathy  of  the  audience  with:  213, 
231,  234,  236,  238;  his  scene  with 
the  Friar  cut,  145,  276;  Quin  pro¬ 
poses  to  restore  scene  with  Friar, 
163;  dressed  in  Napoleon’s  colors, 
207 

Priuli,  75,  147,  168  f.,  192  f.,  221,  278 
Belvidera:  becomes  central  character  in 
play.  39.  59.  67,  143-144;  length  of 
role,  143,  277;  favorite  part  with 
actresses,  4,  171  n.,  266,  267;  chief 
criticisms  of  character,  39,  67,  165, 
227,  228  n. 

stage  history:  143-244  ( see  also  Lists  of 
Performances  in  Appendix  B) 
performances:  premiere,  41,  45,  145- 
1 5 1 ;  original  cast,  146;  revivals 
(1696),  145,  151;  D.L.  (1795).  198- 
202;  (1802),  202-204;  Sadler’s  Wells, 
236-239;  Booth’s  Theatre,  New  York 
(1874),  239,  266  n.;  Gaiety  (1876), 
239;  Paris  (1895),  239;  Otway  So¬ 
ciety  (1904),  240;  Phoenix  Society 
(1920),  69  n.,  184  n.,  242;  Yale 
University  (1933),  244;  eliminated 
from  stock  repertory,  218,  231 
popularity:  145,  165  f.,  198;  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  202,  206,  207,  214  n.,  223,  239; 
in  France,  53,  239,  258  n.,  265  n.; 
in  the  provinces,  213  n.,  217 
influence  of  political  events  on  perform¬ 
ances:  144-146,  154,  155  f.,  181, 
200-208,  230,  231,  238-239;  Popish 
plot,  41-45,  145,  147;  Revolution  of 
1688,  145,  1 5 1 ;  Jacobite  Plots,  144, 
145-146,  151,  155-156;  Walpole’s 

administration,  144,  163-164 
Revolutionary  ferment  and  Napoleonic 
Wars:  144,  181,  198-208;  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  and  republican  fervor  sustain  it 
in  the  stock  repertory,  198,  266,  267; 
evokes  republican  demonstrations, 
144,  200-202,  205  f.,  230,  238  f.; 
forbidden  as  republican  manifesto, 
199,  201,  266 

Chartist  movement,  144,  230,  231,  239 
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acting  texts:  145,  148-149,  150,  163, 
168  n.,  180  n.,  184,  223,  241,  244  n., 
276-283;  John  McCullough  inserts 
curse  from  Byron’s  Marino  Faliero, 
266  n.,  283 

stage  business:  Jaffier’s  dagger,  60-64, 
62  n.,  71,  143,  229;  Belvidera’s  veil, 

192- 193;  scenes  with  Priuli,  168-169, 

179,  192-193;  Rialto  Scene,  161-162, 
170,  212;  Hostage  Scene,  170-171, 
177,  182,  186,  189  f.,  191,  210,  220, 
224;  Conspirators’  Scene,  155,  179, 
208  n.,  213;  Persuasion  Scene,  171- 
172,  186,  188,  189,  190-191,  216, 
224;  Senate  Scene,  162,  166,  179, 

180,  214,  230,  233;  Parting  Scene, 

193- 194,  220;  the  tolling  bell,  71, 
182,  189,  193;  Dagger  Scene,  191- 
192,  215,  217,  224,  230;  Scaffold 
Scene,  151  n.,  153,  177,  189,  193, 
213;  Mad  Scene,  186,  193-196,  220- 
221,  224-225,  232;  Mad  Scene  cut 
in  American  Prompt  Books,  223, 
282;  the  Ghosts,  64  n.,  184 

costume:  Belvidera,  186,  192,  194,  195- 
196,  225;  Pierre,  155,  163,  203,  204, 
207  n.,  229,  242;  Jaffier,  159,  168, 
203  n.,  229,  238;  the  conspirators, 
203;  costume  of  the  revival  of  1802 
commented  on,  202-204 

principal  reviews  of  performances:  see 
Athenaeum,  1829;  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  1933;  Edinburgh  Dra¬ 
matic  Review,  1823,  1824;  Theatri¬ 
cal  Observer,  1828;  Universal  Maga¬ 
zine,  1748 

Victorian  objections  to  the  heroic  situa¬ 
tions,  67,  71,  254-255 

Paine,  Tom,  199 

Parker,  H.  T.,  review  of  Yale  revival  of 
Venice  Preserv’d  (193 3),  244 
Parliament,  43,  44,  57,  58,  144 
Parsons,  Mrs.  Clement,  opinion  of  Venice 
Preserv’d,  68,  254 

Patriots,  The,  influence  on  stage  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Pierre,  161-164 
Pepys,  Samuel,  82,  84 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  defends  Shakespeare  and 
Otway  against  Gay’s  burlesque,  261 
Phoenix  Society:  revival  of  The  Orphan 
(1925),  140-142;  revival  of  Venice 
Preserv’d  (1920),  69  n.,  242-243 
Pickering,  Roger:  on  Mills’s  Pierre,  155;  on 
Milward’s  Jaffier,  160  n. 
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Pitt,  William,  the  Elder,  103 
Pittard,  Joseph,  106 
Plays  banned  for  political  reasons,  44,  45  n.. 
199  ff.,  202 

Poet’s  Complaint  of  his  Muse,  The,  42 
Pope,  Alexander,  the  poet,  remarks  on  Ot¬ 
way,  252,  256,  258,  259,  260,  261, 
262 

Popish  Plot,  and  the  theater,  41-45 
Prevost,  the  Abbe,  spreads  Otway’s  fame  in 
Europe,  258  n.,  261,  265 

Racine,  142,  143,  255,  258  n. 

Rapin,  142,  143 

Rayner,  W.,  publisher  of  Life  of  Wil\s,  85, 
156 

Referee,  The,  reviews  Phoenix  Revival  of 
The  Orphan  (1925),  140,  141 
Rehearsal,  The,  6,  158,  160 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  195,  198 
Rich,  Christopher,  quoted  by  Cibber,  88  n. 
Rich,  John:  93,  115,  157;  his  Register  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  148  n. 
Richardson,  Samuel,  influence  on  audiences, 
66,  252,  253 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb,  quotes  Goethe’s 
praise  of  Nicky-Nacky  scenes,  54 
Robson,  William,  “The  Old  Play-Goer,” 
137,  139,  196,  208,  210,  213,  218 
Rochester,  Earl  of:  36,  37;  lampoons  Otway, 
246-247 

Rowe,  Nicholas:  3,  74,  92,  258,  259  n.,  262, 
268 

Ambitious  Step-Mother:  3  n.,  74;  Dedi¬ 
catory  Epistle  to,  250-251,  Prologue 
to,  259-260;  Fair  Penitent,  112,  116, 
139,  161;  fane  Shore,  95  n.;  Rival 
Queens,  159;  Edition  of  Shakespeare, 
4  n.,  258  n.,  260-261,  268;  remarks 
on  Doggett’s  Shylock,  6 
Rules  for  actors,  82-84,  106,  107 
Rules,  the  neoclassic,  255-258 
Rymer,  Thomas,  253,  256 

Sacramental  view  of  marriage,  21-23 
Saint-Real,  Cesar  Vischard,  Abbe  de,  42,  44, 
51.  57.  57  n. 

Saintsbury,  George,  criticism  of  Otway,  4,  5, 
8,  20,  263,  270 

Satyr  upon  the  Poets,  A,  247,  259 
Savage,  Richard,  Wilks  plays  Castalio  for 
his  benefit,  85 

Scene-shifters  as  conspirators,  173 
Scholarly  research,  effect  on  stock  repertory 


of  playhouse,  268,  269  (see  also 
closet  drama,  and  Massinger) 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  opinion  of  Otway,  263 
Scroggs,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  43 
Shadwell,  Thomas,  53,  150 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first 
earl  of:  41,  43,  45;  as  Antonio  in 
Venice  Preserv’d,  45,  54-55,  56;  as 
Renault,  56-59;  “elected”  King  of 
Poland,  55,  56;  attempts  to  model 
English  Parliament  after  Venetian 
Senate,  57 

Shaftesbury,  the  third  earl  of,  influence  on 
audiences,  66,  91 

Shakespeare,  William:  Garrick  and  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  stage,  167  n.;  the  poet 
of  nature,  255;  compared  with 
Fletcher,  260,  261;  more  tears  shed 
over  Otway’s  plays  than  over  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  198,  263;  editions  keep 

pace  with  Otway’s,  3;  his  plays  in 
performance  contrasted  with  his 
plays  in  the  study,  5,  268;  Taine  on 
Shakespearean  quality  of  Nicky- 
Nacky  scenes,  54,  247 
Works:  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  10; 
As  You  Like  It,  232;  Cymbeline, 
1 1 7;  Hamlet,  82,  93,  116,  118,  127, 
134,  152,  160,  209,  258;  Henry  IV, 
98,  161,  203,  235;  Julius  Caesar,  51, 
1 61,  163,  235;  King  Lear,  78  n.,  87 
n.,  93,  106-107,  IJ9.  195  n-;  Mac¬ 
beth,  87  n.,  1 18,  173,  235,  242; 
Measure  for  Measure,  10;  Merchant 
of  Venice,  127,  218;  Othello,  46, 
1 18,  205,  212,  235,  245,  Steele  on 
the  handkerchief  scene  in,  245,  250, 
Gildon’s  opinion  of,  259;  Richard 
111,  99,  103,  105,  158,  205;  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  22  n.,  106,  in,  118,  119, 
130,  175,  176,  224,  259;  Timon  of 
Athens,  98 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  141,  194  n.,  198,  225  n. 
Smollett,  Tobias,  translates  Voltaire's  works, 
95  n.,  265 

Sotddiers  Fortune,  The,  42,  148,  149,  247 
Southerne,  Thomas:  92,  253,  262;  Oroo- 
noko,  92,  93,  94,  104,  160 
Spence,  Joseph,  anecdote  of  Pope,  252 
Staging  of  Venice  Preserv'd,  influenced  by 
melodramas,  239;  Oenslager’s  decor 
for  Yale  revival,  244 

Steele,  Sir  Richard:  his  Conscious  Lovers, 
95  n.,  159,  262  n.;  report  on  Venice 
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Preserv’d  (1715),  155-156;  opinion 
of  Betterton’s  Othello,  245;  on  Mills, 
94;  on  Wilks,  84 

Stoicism:  in  The  Orphan,  23;  in  acting  text 
of  Venice  Preserv’d,  280;  in  Kemble’s 
Pierre,  211;  in  Quin’s  best  roles,  161 
Styles  of  acting:  Betterton’s,  69-70,  72,  76- 
77,  82-84,  86,  230;  the  Old  School 
of  Quin,  83,  96-97,  101-102,  104, 
160-161,  165,  178,  199;  the  old  “tea¬ 
pot  style,”  97  n.,  165,  178;  the  New 
School  of  Garrick,  96,  103-104,  106- 
107,  124,  126,  160,  166-167;  present- 
day  “natural  acting,”  242-244;  pro¬ 
vincial  acting,  238;  ( see  also  In¬ 

dex  of  Actors,  for  particular  styles 
of  individual  actors) 

Summers,  Montague,  3  n.,  142,  148  n 
150  n. 

Taine,  Hippolyte,  praises  Shakespearean 
quality  of  Nicky-Nacky  scenes,  54 
Talfourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon,  267 
Tate,  Nahum,  74,  93 

Taylor,  John:  on  Bensley,  200  n.;  on  Gar¬ 
rick  and  Shakespeare,  167  n.;  or 
Henderson’s  Pierre,  206  n.;  on  Quin 
and  Mrs.  Pritchard  in  The  Orphan, 
98 

Taylor,  Robert,  14 
Theobald,  Lewis,  260-268 
Theaters:  Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  Mrs.  Cib 
ber  plays  at,  105,  112 

Booth's,  New  York,  revival  of  Venice 
Preserv’d,  239,  266  n. 

Comedie  francaise,  performance  of  La- 
Place’s  translation,  Venise  Sauvee, 
265  n. 

Covent  Garden:  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
company  removes  to  (1732),  158  n.: 
Mrs.  Cibber  goes  over  to  (1750), 
115,  177;  Barry  goes  to,  115;  styles 
of  acting  and  elocution,  96-97;  tra 
ditionalism  of,  124  n.,  136;  strong 
in  comedy,  101;  praised  for  Venice 
Preserv’d,  101;  Henderson  chooses  in 
preference  to  Drury  Lane,  122,  126- 
127 

Crow  Street,  Dublin:  Barry  goes  to,  115; 
Mossop  joins  Barry,  180 

Dorset  Garden:  collaboration  of  actors 
and  playwrights  at,  6;  Nat  Lee  goes 
over  to,  44,  69 

Drury  Lane:  dissolution  of  the  actor- 
managers’  company,  158;  Garrick’s 
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debut  at  (1742),  105;  Mrs.  Cibber 
returns  to,  115,  177;  acting  condi¬ 
tions  of,  173 

Gaiety,  matinee  performance  of  Venice 
Preserv'd  (1876),  239 
Goodman’s  Fields:  Garrick's  debut  at, 
103,  105,  166,  263;  Delane  at,  159 
Haymarket,  82,  84,  151,  184,  234 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields:  Betterton  and  his 
friends  secede  to  (1695),  78  n.,  156; 
Christopher  Rich’s  New  Theatre 
(1714),  Keen  secedes  to,  93;  Mrs. 
Rogers  secedes  to,  157;  premiere  of 
Venice  Preserv’d  (1721),  158;  Lacy 
Ryan  acts  the  fine  gentlemen  at,  98 
Lyric,  Hammersmith:  Phoenix  Revival  of 
The  Orphan,  140-144;  of  Venice 
Preserv’d,  242-243 

Marylebone,  performance  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d,  236 

Philadelphia,  131,  134 
Royalty,  Otway  Society  revival  of  Venice 
Preserv'd,  240 

Sadler’s  Wells,  revivals  of  Venice  Pre¬ 
serv’d,  218,  235,  236-239 
Smock  Alley,  Dublin:  134;  Garrick  at, 
105,  1 12;  Barry  at,  174;  Wilks  at, 
86  n.;  Theophilus  Keen  trained  by 
Joseph  Ashbury,  75 

Theatre  de  l’Oeuvre,  Paris,  performance 
of  Venice  Preserv'd  (1895),  239 

Yale  University  Theatre,  revival  of  Venice 
Preserv’d,  244 
Theatrical  Examiner,  no 
Theatrical  Inquisitor,  138,  139,  140 
Theatrical  Observer,  228  n. 

Theatrical  Repertory,  135 
Theatrical  Review,  121 -123 
Thomson,  James,  251,  261-262 

Universal  Magazine,  review  of  Venice  Pre 
serv’d  (1748),  136,  162,  168,  171, 
181-182,  262  n. 

Van  Dyk,  Harry  S.,  on  Charles  Mayne 
Young,  138 

Venice:  Napoleon  abolishes  the  Republic 
(J797)>  266;  Spanish  conspiracy  in. 
40;  Republic  as  model  for  Whig 
political  theory,  57;  Saint-Real's  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Republic,  57  n. 
Victor,  Benjamin:  on  Booth,  89;  on  Mrs. 

Horton,  100;  on  Mossop,  178 
Voltaire:  critique  of  The  Orphan,  7,  10  n.. 
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20,  265;  on  Chamont,  80,  94-95, 
108;  on  Acasto,  75;  on  Polydore. 
91;  ridicules  “the  tender  Otway,” 
1 81,  251;  opposes  the  Abbe  Prevost, 
265 

Wade,  Allan,  242 
Wakeman,  Sir  George,  43 
Walpole,  Horace:  on  Belvidera’s  madness, 
195  n.;  anecdote  of  Quin  and  War- 
burton,  163;  translation  of  The 
Memoirs  of  Count  de  Grammont, 
31  n. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  144,  164 
Warburton,  William,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
denounces  Gildon  in  his  Preface  to 
Shakespeare,  260;  in  relation  to 
Quin,  1 61  n.,  163 

Ward,  Sir  A.  W.:  4;  criticism  of  The  Or¬ 
phan,  8;  of  Venice  Preserv’d,  39-40 
Warton,  Joseph,  with  William  Collins,  erects 
marble  to  Otway  at  Winchester,  263 
Webster,  John,  70 
Whalley,  Peter,  167,  169  n. 


White-Rose  Day,  performance  of  The  Or¬ 
phan  on,  75  n. 

Wignell,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Thea¬ 
tre,  134 

Wilkes,  John,  181,  199 

Wilkes,  Thomas,  91,  107,  109,  no,  113, 
119,  171 

Wilkinson,  Tate:  coaches  Miss  Campion, 
134;  remarks  on  Barry,  no,  in;  on 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  119,  180;  on  Delane, 
160;  on  Garrick,  103,  105;  on  Mos- 
sop,  178;  on  Powell,  116;  on  Quin, 
97-98,  161 

Winchester  College,  263 

Wood,  Anthony  a,  on  manner  of  Otway’s 
death,  247 

Wood,  William  Burke,  75,  208  n.,  223,  282 

Wycherley,  William,  his  plays  interpreted  by 
Barton  Booth,  89 

York,  James,  Duke  of,  42,  44,  145,  181 

Zoffany,  Johann,  portrait  of  Garrick  and 
Mrs.  Cibber  in  Venice  Preserv’d,  172 
and  frontispiece 
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